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School of Graduate Studies for financial support, the many students who vol- 
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that no reader will have difficulty. For help with proofreading, copyediting, and 
checking for idiom in the contributions by those who are not native speakers of 
English, thanks are owed Michigan graduate students Amy Pistone, Elizabeth 
Nabney, and Alison Kemmerle. 
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Introduction 


Ruth Scodel 


This tenth iteration of the international Orality and Literacy conference, first 
held at the University of Tasmania in 1994, took place in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan in June 2012, on the topic of “Tradition, Transmission, and Adaptation.” 
The preceding meeting had centered on composition and performance. Oral 
theory began by recognizing the centrality of the performance event, and it 
considered mainly the perspective of the performer. Early oral theory placed 
great emphasis on composition-in-performance and on the difference between 
oral and written cultures. At the Tasmania conference, the participants debated 
whether there are true transitional texts.! This conference, in contrast, focused 
on the problems of transmission and transformation. While some of the contri- 
butions consider the creation of texts at the intersection of orality and literacy, 
they do not concern oral composition as such. Instead, they looks at two main 
questions: when they address the composer, the papers consider how the sit- 
uation of performance influences the strategies of the texts: how authors try 
to control their reception or address audiences whose literacy varies. Other 
papers consider the channels of tradition. Transmissions can be open, with 
many variants, or relatively closed, and the use of writing by itself does not 
determine whether a particular myth or historical event has a multi-channel 
reception or not. The volume is ordered roughly chronologically. It goes from 
Homer to the second century of our era, looking at both Greek and Latin (as 
well as the other ancient Italic languages), looking not just at literary texts, but 
at ritual formulae, inscriptions, and vase paintings. Still, the links among the 
issues treated cross boundaries of time, genre, and language. 

O’Maley’s opening essay actually belongs to both strands of the volume. The 
discussion Homer and hypertext looks at how “traditional referentiality” func- 
tions.2 Homeric formulae do not carry only their overt semantic content; they 
bear associations from the contexts in which they are regularly used. They thus 
serve as “links” to other stories in the web of traditional legend. The compari- 
son of Homeric epic to hypertext might lead us to imagine a multilinear, open 
work in which the members of the audience have control over where the narra- 
tive leads them. O’Maley, though, argues that the poet controls these links and 


1 Whitaker 1996 in particular aroused intense debate. 
2 Foley 1991. 
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limits how the audience will respond; while the tradition has many chan- 
nels, the particular poem seeks to contain the audience’s awareness of them.? 
Ready’s chapter on Homeric omens complements this point. Ready shows 
that Homeric characters never misunderstand a divine message, though they 
sometimes refuse to acknowledge that an omen is ominous at all—and always 
expect messages to be faithfully transmitted. Often the external audience can 
find more meaning in a sign than the characters can, but this act of interpreta- 
tion helps align the audience with the poem's dominant point of view. 

These papers look at texts possibly orally composed and certainly received 
in performance. Other contributions consider how authors of written texts try 
to manage the responses of audiences in oral contexts. The paper of Ander- 
son and Dix considers literacy in Aristophanes. A poet who clearly uses writing 
in composition, but presents his work in dramatic performance, consistently 
shows suspicion of literacy, or at any rate of papyrus scrolls. Literacy in Aristo- 
phanes is a technology for controlling transmission, not for opening it beyond 
an original audience. Papaioannou examines the prologues of Terence’s come- 
dies. Terence, this paper argues, was completely scripting his plays, while ear- 
lier Roman comedy had given space for actors to improvise. Terence needed 
to win over two audiences simultaneously: an elite who knew Greek literature, 
and the mostly illiterate wider populace. So his prologues assimilate Terence 
both to Callimachus and to a forensic orator contending with his opponents, 
and he uses oral devices while signaling his elite affiliations. Cambron-Goulet 
considers philosophical letters, which are again written texts that have affili- 
ations with orality. Ancient correspondents understood the letter as an act of 
friendship and attributed to it some of the qualities of conversation; at the same 
time, philosophical letters were also intended for readers beyond the recipient. 
Urefia-Garcia again looks at an explicitly written text—the Revelation of John. 
However, it looks to an audience to whom it will be read aloud, in a group. The 
text is full of typically oral devices to help an audience follow its far from trans- 
parent narrative. 

The relation between poet-performer and audience is also at the center of 
Minchin’s chapter on Virgil and Virgil's adaptation of Homer. Minchin consid- 
ers the cognitive effort that a poem requires: Virgil addresses either readers or 
(elite) listeners gathered fora relatively short, intimate, and intense experience. 
Hence he can abandon some of the repetitions and other devices that keep the 
Homeric audience from becoming lost. Beck’s paper makes similar arguments 


3 The argument has affinities with the semiotic discussion of “open” and “closed” texts (Eco 
1979), though it looks at links rather than interpretive openness. 
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about similes. Homeric similes are clearly marked at both beginning and end. 
Most Virgilian similes are signaled when they begin, but their conclusions are 
not so explicit. When Virgil uses the full Homeric style, then, it is marked and 
significant. What are “natural” effects in oral style become devices in a literary 
adaptation—even one not completely removed from performance. 

These Virgil chapters address both transmission within reading or perfor- 
mance, from poet or text to audience, and the wider transmission of epic over 
centuries. For Virgil, this is straightforward; he read Homer, and his reading was 
filtered and influenced by long-established practices of editing and commen- 
tary. Sometimes, though, we want to know whether a particular transmission is 
oral or literate, or a complex interaction. Gaunt’s paper considers verse inscrip- 
tions, especially those on vases. Typically scholars have sought to identify the 
scraps of verse we see on Attic vases as quotations from particular poems. 
Many, however, look like something quite different. They record a common 
stock of expressions from orally transmitted songs, or even formulae used in 
improvisations on traditional topics. It is a multichannel traditional practice, 
not a straightforward movement from a fixed text to a quotation of that text. 
Charlesworth’s paper makes almost the opposite argument about the canonical 
Gospels, arguing that the textual evidence points to a transmission in writing 
by scribes who were not redactors. They would alter the texts they received to 
make them clearer or to improve the style, but they tried to maintain the mean- 
ing. 

In these cases, we can have good reason to define a transmission as oral or 
written, or at least as primarily one or the other. The processes of transmission 
are often not uniform or simple. Even in the South Slavic epic tradition made 
famous by Albert Lord, some singers, illiterate themselves, performed songs 
that others had transmitted to them by reading.* These books of songs rep- 
resented the work of earlier collectors. Similarly, the famous English-Scottish 
ballads have always been an oral tradition engaged with writing, and more 
recently with radio and other media.5 In such an implicated tradition, a sin- 
gle performer can learn a song from multiple sources, some oral, some written, 
and create her own version(s). So transmission can be straightforward, with 
one person hearing what another performs, or complex, like a manuscript tra- 
dition with contamination. Channels can be broad or narrow, and parallel or 
interwoven. 


4 Lord 23. 
5 McCarthy 2003. 
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Zelnick-Abramovitz considers inscriptions and performances of history in 
the Hellenistic period. Here there are movements in and out of writing: the his- 
torians sometimes assembled pre-existing texts to create celebratory local his- 
tories; they gave performances; the cities honored these compilations and per- 
formances with inscriptions. In some cases, the historians created what seems 
to be a canonical version of a particular city’s past, so a multiple transmission 
at the level of form and performance may be also a narrowing of the contents 
of transmission (although this excerpting may also have saved in social mem- 
ory material that would otherwise have vanished). Fisher addresses a peculiarly 
complex process. The different cultures of archaic Italy shared ritual behaviors 
and ritual language. The texts that provide instruction on how to perform rit- 
ual often use the same language in the third-person instructions about actions 
to be performed and in the prayers that would actually have been spoken. So 
there are multiple channels. He then cites poetic passages in which a literary 
character adapts the language of ritual exegesis, so that it becomes a resource 
poets can use for their own purposes. Slater’s paper on anonymous critiques of 
the powerful shows how Roman culture used both writing (in both circulating 
forms and in graffiti) and oral transmission of verses, in a continuum of prac- 
tices. Scodel’s paper on Hesiod, in contrast, argues that Works and Days shows 
Hesiod’s reception of Near Eastern material that was not widely disseminated 
in the Greek world. Whether he encountered a written text or gathered this 
material orally, the channel of transmission was narrow. 

Two chapters look at the transmission of myth, and these consider how 
multichannel transmission becomes relatively closed. Finkelberg discusses the 
Athenian myth of Boreas’ abduction of Oreithyia, arguing that the Athenian 
myth had a multichannel transmission within Athens, through cult, art, the 
theater, and informal storytelling, but loses its variability and its attachment 
to place in its Panhellenic form. Hawes examines the late fourth-century BCE 
author of rationalizing mythography, Palaephatus. Palaephatus offers a single 
version of each myth and follows single procedures in his rationalizations. So 
although he uses oral language about the stories on which he comments (“they 
say”), he participates in the process of moving myth out of its varying contexts 
so that it becomes a relatively stable and independent field of knowledge. 

Wibier’s paper looks at Gaius’ Institutes. These again reveal how a com- 
plex, multi-channel tradition becomes a fixed canon. The book goes back to 
a tradition of textbooks, but it also includes question-and-answer material that 
reflects the practice of learning the law by listening to experts as they answered 
questions. 

This volume looks at a variety of differences among texts and traditions. A 
tradition may be transmitted by many channels, only a few, or only one. Repeat- 
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edly, varying traditions end as fixed. However, a single text can be adapted 
and so generate a new round of variations. A performance may address a rela- 
tively homogeneous audience, or may need to try to satisfy different groups at 
once. At every point, whether it matters whether a written text or a fluid tra- 
dition is in play, and whether a text is meant for private reading, circulation 
among a small group, or public performance; but the papers in this volume, 
taken together, show that orality and literacy are not distinct compartments 
into which texts can be assigned, but are essential for thinking with when we 
consider the dynamics of ancient communication. 
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Controlling the Web: Hypertextuality, 
the Iliad, and the Crimes of Previous Generations 


James O’Maley 


Introduction: Hypertextual Theories and Homeric Poetry 


At the beginning of his influential work Hypertext George Landow (2006, 1) 
asserts: ‘literary theory and computer hypertext, apparently unconsciously, 
have increasingly converged’. Both literary and hypertextual theorists, Landow 
(2006, 1) suggests, have increasingly come to argue ‘that we must abandon 
conceptual systems founded on ideas of center, margin, hierarchy, and linearity 
and replace them by ones of multilinearity, nodes, links, and networks’. These 
claims, first made in the early 1990s, were supported, repeated, and elaborated 
on by several critics from a similar time period, who make up what has been 
termed ‘the first wave’ of hypertext theory.! 

Their arguments have been taken up with some enthusiasm by Homerists, 
starting with Ahuvia Kahane (1997, 326-342) and Egbert Bakker (2001, 149-160), 
while more recently a 2010 edition of the Trends in Classics journal, guest edited 


* 


I would like above all to thank Ruth Scodel for her generous hosting of Orality and Literacy X 
and careful editing of the subsequent volume, and the graduate helpers and my fellow 
delegates for a smoothly run, enjoyable, and intellectually stimulating conference. This paper 
has benefited immensely from the suggestions made at initial presentations at graduate 
seminars in Oxford in January 2012 and Melbourne in June 2012, and my thanks are also due 
to Adrian Kelly, who read drafts of both the original presentation and the subsequent article, 
and greatly improved both, and to the anonymous reader, whose feedback on the written 
paper has been invaluable. 
1 For the title, cf. in particular Bell (2010, 10-15) and Pang (1998), although Pang only includes 
the three earliest books on the subject, each of which was first published in 1992: Bolter, 2001; 
Landow, 2006; and Tuman, 1992. Along with these three the major works of the first wave 
are generally considered to include Douglas, 2000; Joyce, 1995 and 2000; Snyder, 1996; and 
the collections of essays in Delany and Landow, 1990 and Landow, 1994 (the latter with the 
exceptions of Aarseth, 1994, 51-86, and Kolb, 1994, 324-344, which will be discussed below). 
The term hypertext itself was coined by Theodor Holm Nelson (in Nelson, 1965, 96-98; further 
developed in Nelson, 1993), and draws particularly on the idea of the memex, suggested by 
Vannevar Bush (1945, 101-108). Bush, however, conceived of his memex as a tool for individual 
users, who would be able to create their own “trails” through various information sources, and 
save them for future reference. 
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by Christos Tsagalis, was given the title Homeric Hypertextuality, and John Miles 
Foley has created The Pathways Project (http://www.pathwaysproject.org), a 
website which, along with its companion book (Foley, 2012), has as its ‘central 
thesis’ the premise that ‘oral tradition and the internet ... are fundamentally 
alike’? These analyses, however, have generally focussed on the arguments 
made by the first wave of hypertextual theorists (for instance, only Bolter, Joyce, 
Landow, and Snyder appear in the bibliography of the recent Trends in Classics 
volume on hypertext), and thus they generally present hypertext as a fluid 
medium which elides distinctions between authors and readers, and breaks 
down boundaries between different texts.3 

These first-wave ideas about hypertext, however, have been challenged by 
a more sceptical second wave of theorists, who act as a curb on some of the 
excesses of first-wave scholarship. Scholars such as Espen Aarseth, Katherine 
Hayles, and Marie-Laure Ryan, while accepting that in general hypertextual 
writing is less structured than print, nevertheless resist what Aarseth (1994, 
59) somewhat antagonistically terms ‘the rather silly idea that the reader and 
author are becoming the same person’.* Thus more recent literary treatments of 
hypertext have generally abandoned what Alice Bell (2010, 11) calls the ‘unfea- 
sible and consequently unsuccessful’ claims of first-wave hypertextual theo- 
rists. Instead, the current consensus has been summarised by Astrid Ensslin 
(2007, 15): ‘hypertexts are never entirely non-hierarchical and decentred. We 
can, then, track in hypertextual theorising a general movement from an ini- 
tial attempt to deny the existence of creative authority, and in some cases 
even of the concept of authorship itself,> to more nuanced analyses of the 


2 Getting Started node (http://pathwaysproject.org/pathways/show/Getting_Started). 

3 These theories of hypertext are, of course, self-consciously similar to early ideas of intertex- 
tuality promoted particularly by Julia Kristeva, who developed a concept of intertextuality 
that is construed from the basic premise that ‘any text is constructed as a mosaic of quota- 
tions: any text is the absorption and transformation of another’ (Kristeva, 1980, 66). Indeed, 
Landow quotes Roland Barthes’ (Barthes, 1974, 5; cited in Landow, 2006, 2) definition of a 
“writerly text” (texte scriptible) as ‘a galaxy of signifiers, not a structure of signifieds; it has no 
beginning; it is reversible; we gain access to it by several entrances, none of which can be 
authoritatively declared to be the main one’, and suggests that modern hypertext ‘blurs the 
boundary between reader and writer and therefore instantiates’ the theories of Barthes and 
other such theorists (including Kristeva, whom Landow does not mention). 

4 For other early examples of second wave hypertextual theorising, see Aarseth, 1997; Hayles, 
2005; Hayles, 2002; Kolb, 1994, 324-344; Ryan, 1998, 1-28; and Ryan, 2006. 

5 See for instance Joyce's claim that hypertext ‘challenges, and, many say, obviates’ the distinc- 
tion between readers and writers (Joyce, 1995, 19). 
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way in which authors use the possibilities associated with hypertextuality— 
particularly capacities for linking and networking, both within a given text 
and to other texts outside the work itself, and for creating multiple paths of 
reading—to negotiate and control meaning and textual authority.® 

This pattern is strongly reminiscent of the history of oral criticism of Home- 
ric epic, which can broadly be said to have progressed from original strong 
claims about relative lack of meaning in individual variations by Milman Parry 
(1971), which were softened by the likes of Albert Lord (1960) and James Noto- 
poulos (1938, 465-493; 1949, 1-23), and have now been developed into quite 
sophisticated analyses of the ways in which meaning can be created through 
even the smallest variations in poetic language.” These parallels can be (and 
have been, in the works mentioned above) developed in a number of differ- 
ent directions, but this paper will focus on just one: the intersection between 
patterns of hypertextual linking and the ways in which Homeric poetry uses 
references to events outside its own tradition, as mediated through one of the 
most well-known, and increasingly well-accepted, theories of the interpreta- 
tion of oral poetics: traditional referentiality as it has been articulated by John 
Miles Foley (eg. 1991, 2-60; 1999, 13-22; and 2002, 109-124). This is, quite simply, 
the suggestion that in Homeric poetry (and archaic oral poetry in general) a 
word, phrase, or theme has a meaning over and above that of its literal dictio- 
nary meaning, a meaning which is determined by tradition. This theory, along 
with Ruth Scodel’s (2002, 10-15) notion of activated meaning, which holds that 
not all aspects of a tradition are present in any one re-telling of a story, but 
instead each aspect requires activation by the poet in order for it to be recalled 
by the audience, seems to have much in common with more modern theories 
of hypertextual linking and the challenges it poses for authorial control within 
a particular network. 


6 For the particular features of hypertext, as they are commonly agreed on in literary hypertex- 
tual theory, see eg. Landow, 2006, 2-29. Similar distinctions are made by theorists of what is 
termed “Web 2.0” or “new new media’ (for the former, cf. eg. O'Reilly, 2005; for the latter, Levin- 
son, 2009), who again focus on interactivity, connectivity, and the ability to create multiple 
networks, albeit primarily from a business standpoint. 

7 Not least inthe many papers on Homeric orality that have been presented over the life of this 
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This paper, then, will focus on the strategies used in three of the more popular 
forms of hypertext currently in use—individual blogs, collective writing and 
editing on Wikipedia, and the Google search engine—and the parallels that 
can be drawn between the strategies used by authors working in these media 
and those used in Homeric poetics. Then, as a test case, I will discuss the 
treatment by the Iliad of criminality among past generations of mythic heroes, 
and examine the ways in which the poem’s manipulation of these themes might 
be seen as akin to the strategies of linking seen in the hypertextual media under 
discussion. 

A note about this analogy needs to be made before it can be investigated fur- 
ther, however. The media under discussion are all part of only one hypertextual 
network, the internet, and thus their particular idiosyncrasies represent only a 
fraction of the capacities of hypertext as a whole. In particular, there are two 
characteristic features of hypertext on the web that are not necessarily true of 
hypertext in general, and which are relevant for a discussion of hypertextuality 
and oral poetics. Firstly, the internet only allows a link to go to one particular 
destination, rather than giving a number of different options for every link, as 
was the case in some earlier forms of hypertext, notably Intermedia, the sys- 
tem that was developed by Brown University in the late 1980s, and Storyspace, 
a software program developed by Jay Bolter and Michael Joyce for Eastgate sys- 
tems, which supported most early hypertext fiction and is still available for 
purchase.® 

Secondly, the internet does not in general allow readers to create their own 
links as they progress through a document. While wikis blur this distinction 
somewhat, generally speaking there is nothing like the ability to create links 
between different pages as one reads, which was a prominent feature, for 
instance, of the Microcosm system developed by the University of Southamp- 
ton.? Some websites do manage similar effects,!° but in general linking on the 


8 On Intermedia, cf. eg. Meyrowitz, 1986, 186-201; Nielsen, 1990b, 97-100; and Yankelovich, 
Haan, Meyrowitz and Drucker, 1988, 81-96. On Storyspace, cf. eg. Bolter and Joyce, 1987, 
41-50; and Moulthrop, 1989, 259-267. 

9 On this system, cf. eg. Fountain, Hall, Heath and Davis, 1990, 298-313; Hall, Hill and Davis, 
1993, 256-259; and Landow, 2006, 22-26. 

10‘ Forexampple, the articles on the New York Times’ website (http://www.nytimes.com) at one 
point had a fairly basic version which allowed the reader to double-click any word in the 
article and thereby create a link to a pop-up window containing the Wiktionary definition 
of that word (this feature, however, is no longer operational). 
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internet is more author-driven than reader-driven. Today, however, the internet 
is the only form of hypertext used by the overwhelming majority of people, and 
thus this paper will engage with its features and idiosyncrasies in particular, 
while always remaining aware that when drawing parallels between Homeric 
poetics and hypertextuality, the parallels are specifically with hypertextuality 
as it manifests itself on the internet." 


Hypertextual Examples: The Blog 

The initial medium under discussion, and the one that is most superficially 
similar to oral epic discourse, is the blog. A blog, like an oral poem (or at 
least, an oral poem in any single iteration of its existence), is controlled by one 
person, who is responsible for the content of any given entry, and who also 
controls the amount and the direction of the links made in a blog.” As Paul 
Levinson (2009, 3) puts it, a blog is ‘created by a reader, in which the reader 
has total control’. Levinson says this in the context of a discussion about the 
democratizing effects of blogging,!? but the effect of his statement on the level 
of individual texts seems rather the opposite: bloggers have control over their 
own texts, and can use that control to further their own ends.!4 


11 Jonathan Ready further points out to me the significant temporal differences between 
the performance of an oral poem, which is for the most part continuous and paced at 
the will of the performer, and the reading of a webpage, which is stop start, and allows 
the reader to pause for as long as (s)he wishes in order to follow a hypertextual link. 
While these differences should not be overlooked (although the instances, documented 
in eg. Scodel, 2002, 7-11, 32-41, of audiences of more modern oral performance traditions 
influencing poetic composition-in-performance as it occurs might serve to show that 
the two phenomena are not entirely unrelated), nevertheless the essential idea behind 
hypertextual linking and oral poetic analogy remains constant, and the demands made of 
an audience are similar in each case. 

12 Ofcourse, blogs, like epic poems, are not all the same, and in many cases differ markedly 
in their approach to collaboration and linking (see for example the typology of blogs pro- 
posed by McGlohon, Leskovec, Faloutsos, Hurst and Glance, 2007). But certain patterns 
can nevertheless be detected in blogging as a whole, and it is therefore not unreasonable 
to suggest some basic general features of the medium as a whole, which can serve as com- 
paranda for patterns observable in oral epic. 

13 He uses the slogan “Every Consumer Is a Producer” (Levinson, 2009, 3) to describe this 
effect. 

14 Note again Levinson, 2009, 19: ‘because blogs are under the professional editorship of the 
writer, they can be about anything the writer pleases’. Aarseth (1997, 172) is even more 
blunt: ‘[t]he owner of a WWW home page is the hierarch of that site’. 
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This control further manifests itself in the ways in which blogs are able to 
use links to external content within their own websites. These links, the num- 
ber and type of which obviously differ across different blogs, are nevertheless 
crucial for our understanding of the way blogs interact with the broader net- 
work of the internet, and of the parallels between this interaction and that of 
the Homeric epics with their wider tradition. The ability of bloggers to make 
external links functions to an extent, as the first-wave theorists would have it, 
as a means of abjuring control of their text, but at the same time it also works 
as a way of retaining control, since it is the author of the blog, like the Home- 
ric poet, who is the one with the power to create links, or not, as they see fit.5 
And indeed, the choices made by a blogger about what to ignore are as impor- 
tant as those about what to include, since to include too many links not only 
leads to the loss of authorial control, but also to an incomprehensible piece 
of text.!6 Thus, while the reader is free to choose whichever path they feel like, 
they can only do so from among those paths which are made available to them. 
As Ensslin (2007, 31) puts it, in these cases ‘links have a delimiting rather than 
empowering function’ for the hypertextual reader. 

Authorial control manifests itself in more ways than this relatively simple 
choice of whether or not to link, however, since each hyperlink also acts as 
a comment on the information proffered. This comment can be explicit—a 
blogger may discuss the contents of the linked site either before or after offering 
it to her readers—but it need not be; the very act of linking is in itself a 
commentary on the linked text, since it is an act of choosing one link over 
another, and therefore an implicit prioritisation of this particular text. While 
this act of linking constitutes a relinquishment of control to a certain degree,” 
it is hardly the type of decentred free-for-all that is envisaged by the first wave 
of theorists, and in fact it appears more like the model of Homeric poetics 


15 ~~ Again, cf. Scodel, 2002, 15: ‘[t ]raditional referentiality, when narrative content is at issue, 
depends on an “activator” in this context’ This is, ifanything, even more obviously the case 
with bloggers, who must actually create, or ignore the opportunity to create, hyperlinks in 
each individual case. 

16 Νοίο in particular McKnight, Richardson and Dillon (1999, 116-124), and Jaynes (1989, 
148-161), who talks about the phenomenon of being “lost in hyperspace” (on which, cf. 
Paraunak, 1989, 43-50; Nielsen, 1990a, 296-310; and, more recently, Levene, 2010, 39-42), 
and argues that to avoid this the role of the writer is crucial. 

17 ‘Again, cf. Aarseth (1997, 172): ‘[a] link leading away from the site is an intentional ceding of 
power, an explicit acknowledgment of the value of heterotopia, the other places or pages 
on the net that compete for attention’. This relinquishment can also be seen to an extent 
in the fact that most blogs allow comments, albeit often with some degree of moderation. 
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offered as a contrast to hypertext by Homerists like Bakker (2001, 149-160) 
and Georg Danek (2010, 225-238): an individual text attempting to establish 
control by hewing a path from a potential jumble of networked connections. 
We shall return to this possible parallel shortly. But before we do, I want to 
discuss a slightly different conceptual model for Homeric hypertextuality: the 
wiki. 


Hypertextual Examples: Wikis and Google Searches 

Wikis,!® unlike blogs, are by their very nature collaborative enterprises, some- 
thing which to an extent makes them more open and less controllable than 
blogs, and which therefore, at least superficially, suggests that they function in 
a way more akin to the claims of the first wave theorists. However, the collabo- 
rative control over patterns of linking on Wikipedia pages remains strong, and 
thus for the more narrow purposes of this paper the linking practices demon- 
strated by authors of wikis is similar enough to that demonstrated by bloggers.!9 
As with a blog, a wiki’s links function as a means by which information is dis- 
seminated and filtered according to a strategy controlled by the design of the 
page itself. In sum, then, navigating the links on such a website, be it blog or 
wiki, is a matter of following a path prescribed by the site itself. 

However, this form of browsing is only one way of accessing information, 
and in practice it is often used in combination with searching, a more focussed 
attempt to find information using an engine provided either by the website 
itself or by an internet-wide search engine such as Google.”° This might ini- 
tially seem a less appropriate model for oral poetics than a blog or a wiki 
might be, but one of the more striking aspects of a Google search is the judg- 
ment and control (albeit algorithmically rather than individually determined 
control) which it exerts over the material it presents. For in presenting the 
results of a search Google ranks pages not simply by their closeness to the 


18 A wiki (from a Hawaiian word meaning “quick”) is a website which allows users to 
collaboratively create, edit, and/or delete its content. On wikis (the first of which, Ward 
Cunningham’s WikiWikiWeb, went online in 1995), cf. eg. Ebersbach, Glaser, Heig] and 
Warta, 2008; Leuf and Cunningham, 2001; and, of course, the relevant Wikipedia page 
(http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Wiki). 

1g _ And indeed recent research into patterns of collaboration on Wikipedia articles seems 
to suggest that a more hierarchical and less strictly collaborative model of authorship 
actually occurs in practice (cf. in particular Laniardo and Tasso, 2011, 201-210; and Nemoto, 
Gloor and Laubacher, 2011, 231-240, as well as their respective bibliographies), further 
strengthening these parallels. 

20 On these two modes of navigation see in particular McAleese, 1999, 5-38. 
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terms requested, but also by their authority and popularity, using a system 
it calls PageRank, which determines a given webpage’s ranking on a Google 
search by counting the number of websites that link to that page, and assessing 
the importance of these linking sites, through calculating their own PageRank 
rankings.”! Thus we see a search engine that, while providing more options for 
a reader than would be the case with simple browsing, nevertheless works as 
a means of controlling the mass of information on the web, and presenting it 
in a comprehensible, yet also by its very nature heavily editorialised fashion. 
In fact, by doing this Google further encourages the controlled linking environ- 
ment in which blogs and wikis operate, since Google’s system also penalises 
pages that are linked to by a site with many links, rather than by one with 
few.22 In effect, then, this facilitates those forms of control discussed above, 
by creating an environment in which discriminating linking is encouraged, 
and information is shaped according to levels of authority within a network 
of links.?3 


Homeric Analogues: Atasthaliai 


We have, then, seen various ways in which blogs, wikis, and even search engines 
utilise different methods of controlled linking in order to highlight particular 
types of content by promoting certain types of links, while at the same time 
controlling the hypertextual reader’s experience through ignoring other poten- 
tially valid options, and have noted some of the broader connections that this 
practice might have with the workings of Greek oral poetry as they are dis- 
played in the Iliad and the Odyssey. The remainder of the paper, by contrast, 
will look in some depth at one example from the Iliad, which may perhaps 
function as a test case, to see if the poem’s control is exerted in similar ways, 
and if patterns of hypertextual linking can thus provide a useful analogy with 
Homeric allusive strategies. 

The test case is the single word atasthaliai (always used in the plural in 
Homer, although it does appear in the singular at Hes. Th. 209 and 516), which 


21 On PageRank, see eg. Langville and Meyer, 2012; and Miller, 2009, 17-22. 

22 Langville and Meyer, 2012, 27-28. 

23 Indeed, in the case of search engines, it has led to the creation of search engine opti- 
misation professionals, who are employed by the owners of websites ‘to carefully craft 
webpages and links in order to “optimize” the chances that their clients’ pages will appear 
in the first few pages of search engine results’ (Langville and Meyer, 2012, 43). 
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is used by Sthenelos at Jl. 4.409 to describe the recklessness of his father 
Kapaneus and the rest of the Seven Against Thebes, a recklessness that he 
claims caused their deaths: κεῖνοι δὲ σφετέρῃσιν ἀτασθαλίῃσιν ὄλοντο (‘they per- 
ished through their own atasthalia’, 4.409).2* Sthenelos makes this claim in 
response to Agamemnon’s extended narrative about another member of the 
Seven, Tydeus, which he uses in order to rouse Tydeus’ son Diomedes to action 
(4.370-400). Sthenelos in response accuses Agamemnon of telling falsehoods 
(ψεύδε᾽, 4.404), and condemns the Seven for their atasthaliai. He is, however, 
notably silent about what these atasthaliai actually are, nor does the remainder 
ofthe poem provide a fuller account of the story.?5 Indeed, while later traditions 
attributed a number of crimes to the Seven, most notably Kapaneus’ death at 
the hands of Zeus’ thunderbolt in revenge for his hubris and Tydeus’ eating of 
the brains of Melanippos, for which he was denied immortality by Athene,”6 
the lack of specific reference to these crimes in the Iliad leads Mary Ebbott 
(2010, 239) to describe the links in the Jliad to the Theban tradition as “bro- 
ken’, and to analogise them with a hypertextual ‘“broken link’, which results in 
an otherwise blank page saying “Error 404: File Not Found”’. The remainder of 
Ebbott’s analysis, however, shows this to be something of an exaggeration, as 
she successfully resurrects meaning from several Iliadic passages which link to 
the Theban tradition, through an examination of the language used to narrate 
the story.’ There is, then, a potential avenue for interpretation in Sthenelos’ 
choice of what is a clearly loaded term to describe these unnamed acts, and it 
may well itself function in this instance as a hypertextual link to a fuller narra- 
tion of these outrages elsewhere in the tradition. Thus, I propose to discuss the 
noun atasthaliai, its equivalent adjective atasthalos, and the verb atasthalld, to 
establish its traditional force. 


24  Allreferences to the Iliad and the Odyssey are to the editions of van Thiel (2010 and 1991, 
respectively). 

25 On other references to the Theban story in the Iliad, see the summary in Ebbott, 2010, 
243-246. 

26  Kapaneus’ hubris is displayed most prominently in early textual sources by Aischylos 
(Septem 425-431). On Tydeus, cf. Schol. A, b(BC), T ad Il. E 126 and Gen. II Schol. ad Il. 
V 126, who take the story from Pherekydes and the Cyclic poets respectively (on other 
early literary and artistic sources for Tydeus’ story, see Beazley, 1947, 1-9). 

27  Ebbott, 2010, 247-253. Perhaps, then, a more appropriate analogy would be to alink that no 
longer leads to the required information, but to a larger network of pages, from which the 
original link can possibly be recovered (eg. a mis-transcribed link to an online newspaper 
article which leads to the newspaper's main page, at which the original article can then 
be sought). 
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In the Iliad itself the terms do not give us a great deal of evidence on 
which to build. The noun atasthaliai is used on only one other occasion in 
the poem, Hektor’s lament that he has destroyed his people through his own 
atasthaliai in remaining outside the walls, despite being urged by Poulydamas 
to retreat: νῦν δ᾽ ἐπεὶ ὥλεσα λαὸν ἀτασθαλίῃσιν ἐμῇσιν, αἰδέομαι Τρῶας καὶ Τρῳ- 
δας ἑλκεσιπέπλους (‘now, since by my atasthaliai I have destroyed the peo- 
ple, Iam ashamed before the Trojans and the trailing-robed Trojan women’, 
22.104—105).78 The adjective atasthalos, meanwhile, is used only three times in 
the poem: firstly by Nestor of the Epeians, who, in the lead-up to his cattle- 
raid against them, had become arrogant (ὑπερηφανέοντες, 1.694) and hubristic 
(ὑβρίζοντες, 11.695), and had ‘devised atasthala’ (ἀτάσθαλα μηχανόωντο, 11.695) 
against the Pylians; secondly by Menelaos of the Trojans, in a complaint that 
Zeus gives favour to them despite their hubris (ὑβριστῇσιΤρωσίν, 13.633-634), 
and the fact that their fighting strength is always atasthalon (τῶν μένος αἰὲν 
ἀτάσθαλον, 13.634), and can never be satisfied; and finally by Priam of Achilleus, 
whom he terms ‘this excessive, atasthalos man’ (ἀνέρα τοῦτον ἀτάσθαλον ὀβριμο- 
Epyov, 22.418). 

This does not present a particularly coherent picture of the potential tra- 
ditional force of the term. It does, however, give a number of starting points 
through which to evaluate it. Hektor’s lament hints at a conception of atastha- 
liai that seems very close to hubris, and that leads to destruction, a suggestion 
made clearer by Nestor’s linking hubris and atasthaliai in the character of the 
Epeians, and implying that their destruction occurred because of it. Menelaos’ 
complaint also links atasthaliai with hubris, and can certainly be read as an 
indication that the Trojans’ destruction as a result of these traits is expected, 
since he upbraids Zeus for supporting them in spite of it. Priam’s use of the 
term, however, shows no signs of this, and indeed his next words are a wish that 
despite his atasthaliai, Achilleus might nevertheless ‘respect and pity’ (αἰδέσ- 
σεται ἠδ᾽ ἐλεήσγ), 22.419) Priam’s age. 

The range of use of the terms in the Odyssey helps to clarify this picture some- 
what. The noun atasthaliai is used nine times in the poem,?? and just over half 
of these instances (the final five occurrences in the poem) refer to the actions 
of the suitors. At 21.146-147 the poem’s narrator says of the priest Leiodes that 
‘atasthaliai were hateful to him alone, and he felt nemesis towards all the suit- 
ors’ (ἀτασθαλίαι δέ οἱ οἴῳ ἐχθραὶ ἔσαν, πᾶσιν δὲ νεμέσσα μνηστήρεσσιν); while both 


28 On the connection between atasthaliai and the theme of destroying one’s people, see eg. 
Haubold (2000, 92-95, 102-103), and Pazdernik (1995, 357-366). 
29 ~=—- At 1.7, 1.34, 10.437, 12.300, 21.146, 22.317, 22.416, 23.67, and 24.458. 
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Leiodes himself and Odysseus use the same phrase to announce that the suitors 
‘faced their shameful fate through their own atasthalia’’ (τῶ καὶ ἀτασθαλίῃσιν 
ἀεικέα πότμον ἐπέσπον, 22.317 = 22.416). Equally, Penelope talks of the suitors 
having ‘suffered evil through atasthalia?’ (δι᾿ ἀτασθαλίας ἔπαθον κακόν, 23.67; she 
also calls the suitors’ behaviour hubris at 23.64); and Halitherses characterises 
them as people ‘who committed a huge deed through bad atasthalia?’ (ot μέγα 
ἔργον ἔρεξαν ἀτασθαλίῃσι κακῇσι, 24.458). 

A similar pattern is found with the adjective atasthalos: of the fourteen times 
it occurs in the Odyssey,*° nine are in reference to the suitors. At 3.207 Odysseus 
refers to the suitors using a variant of the same phrase (ὑβρίζοντες ἀτάσθαλα 
μηχανόωνται) that Nestor used of the Epeians in Iliad 1.695, something which 
is repeated by the seer Theoklymenos at 20.370 (ὑβρίζοντες ἀτάσθαλα μηχανά- 
ασθε).31: In Book 16, Telemachos claims that the suitors ‘have atasthalos hubris’ 
(ἀτάσθαλον ὕβριν ἔχουσι, 16.86), a judgement to which the disguised Odysseus 
refers at 16.93, and which he varies at 18.143 by claiming that the suitors ‘devise 
atasthala’ (ἀτάσθαλα μηχανόωντας). The seer Leiodes claims that he has never 
been atasthalos, unlike the rest of the suitors at 22.314—315, and Laertes twice 
uses the term of the suitors: at 24.282 he calls them Aubristai and atasthaloi, and 
at 24.352 he claims that they ‘have paid the penalty for their atasthalos hubris’ 
(ἀτάσθαλον ὕβριν ἔτισαν).32 Even the suitor Eurymachos admits that he and his 
companions performed many atasthala at 22.47. Finally, both occurrences of 
the verb atasthallé in the Odyssey are in reference either to the suitors (who 
Odysseus fears will hit him atasthallén at 18.57) or to the maid Melantho and 
the other women who take their side (19.88). 


30 ~©=>- At. 3.207, 4.693, 7.60, 8.166, 16.86, 16.93, 17.588, 18.139, 18.143, 20.370, 22.47, 22.314, 24.282, and 
24.352. 

31 The same would be true of the manuscript reading ἣν οἵδ᾽ ὑβρίζοντες ἀτάσθαλα μηχανό- 
ὠνται at 20.170, which van Thiel, following van der Valk (1949, 41-42), amends to ἣν οἵδ᾽ 
ὑβρίζοντες ἀεικέα μηχανόωνται. Again, the line refers to the suitors, of whom Odysseus 
says to Eumaios: οὐδ᾽ αἰδοῦς μοῖραν ἔχουσιν (μον do not have even a portion of shame’, 
20.171). 

32 On two other occasions Penelope might also be said to be referring to the suitors, since 
she makes them the subject of a negative comparison involving atasthaliai. In Book 4 
she contrasts Odysseus, who ‘never performed a completely atasthalos deed to any man’ 
(od ποτε πάμπαν ἀτάσθαλον ἄνδρα ἐώργει, 4.693), with the herald Medon, who through his 
association with the suitors has performed ‘shameful deeds’ (ἀεικέα ἔργα, 4.694), while at 
17.587-588 she simply says to Eumaios: οὐ γάρ πώ τινες ὧδε καταθνητῶν ἀνθρώπων [ἀνέρες 
ὑβρίζοντες ἀτάσθαλα μηχανόωνται (‘for never have any mortal humans, hubristic men, 
devised such atasthala’). 
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Again, we can see a strong connection between hubris and atasthaliai,>> and 
the implication made by Sthenelos in Iliad 4 that atasthaliai can (or even per- 
haps generally do) lead to destruction is further emphasised in the case of the 
suitors;34 although the Odyssey itself never authorises the connection through 
the narrator's voice, four separate characters (Leiodes, Odysseus, Penelope, and 
Laertes) explicitly link the suitors’ demise to their atasthaliai, and the suitor 
Eurymachos himself does so implicitly in Book 22, since, immediately after 
admitting that the suitors committed atasthala, he states: ἀλλ᾽ ὃ μὲν ἤδη κεῖται, 
ὃς αἴτιος ἔπλετο πάντων, 'Avtivoos: οὗτος γὰρ ἐπίηλεν τάδε ἔργα (‘but the one who 
is to blame is already dead, Antinoos; for he instigated these deeds’, 22.48--49).35 


33 Note eg. Hainsworth (in Heubeck, West and Hainsworth, 1988, ad VIII 166), on atasthalos: 
‘the frequent association with ὑβρίζειν (eg. iii 207), ὑβριστής (xxiv 282) and ὕβρις (eg. xvi 86) 
is the best indication of the sense of this word, an arrogance of mind and deed strongly 
condemned throughout the Odyssey’ (cf. also Nagy, 1999, 163; Fisher, 1992, 155, 160-176; 
and Steiner, 2010, ad 17.169). 

34 Cairns (2012 39-41) separates the meanings of the noun atasthaliai and the adjective 
atasthalos, claiming that while ‘an atasthalon action is primarily one that is excessive, 
outrageous, and negative in its impact on others’ (Cairns, 2012, 39), it does not imply 
destruction in the same way as the noun atasthaliai, where, according to Cairns (2012, 
39-40) ‘the emphasis is precisely on the disastrous consequences of the agent’s behaviour’. 
This distinction can be overstated, since the noun clearly also implies culpability for exces- 
sive behaviour (as for instance in Zeus’ speech at Od. 1.32—43, discussed further below, the 
main point of which is to argue that mortals’ atasthaliai is their own responsibility), and on 
two occasions in archaic epic the adjective is closely associated with the destruction of the 
named group: the leader of the Giants, Eurymedon, is said at Od. 7.60 to have ‘destroyed his 
atasthalos people, and perished himself’ (ὥλεσε λαὸν ἀτάσθαλον, ὥλετο δ᾽ αὐτός, on this see 
further below); and the silver genos in Hesiod’s Works and Days are said to have ‘suffered 
pain through mindlessness, for they could not keep themselves from atasthalos hubris’ 
(ἄλγε᾽ ἔχοντες ἀφραδίῃς- ὕβριν γὰρ ἀτάσθαλον οὐκ ἐδύναντο ἀλλήλων ἀπέχειν, Op 133-135). 
Still, Cairns’ main point, that ‘the primary focus’ of the term is ‘the element of wilfulness 
and the blameworthiness of the action as such’ (Cairns, 2012, 46), is certainly a reasonable 
one. 

35 Later in the same speech he becomes even more explicit, saying that Antinoos had ‘been 
killed according to moira’ (ἐν μοίρῃ πέφαται, 22.54), but he does raise the possibility 
of an alternative consequence of atasthaliai by suggesting that he and the rest of the 
suitors will ‘make amends’ (ἀρεσσάμενοι, 22.55) for the damage they have caused Odysseus’ 
household, and will pay Odysseus compensation in bronze and gold to the worth of 
twenty oxen each (22.57-58). However, the extent to which this is part of the ethical 
system of the poem, and not simply the desperate request of a man trying to save himself 
from impending death, is difficult to determine (although Fernandez-Galiano [in Russo, 
Fernandez-Galiano and Heubeck, 1992, ad XXII 55] points to parallel passages in the 
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Similarly, the disguised Odysseus refers obliquely to the connection between 
atasthaliai and eventual misfortune as part of a fictitious autobiography to the 
suitor Amphinomos: καὶ γὰρ ἐγώ ποτ᾽ ἔμελλον ἐν ἀνδράσιν ὄλβιος εἶναι, πολλὰ δ᾽ 
ἀτάσθϑαλ᾽ ἔρεξα βίῃ καὶ κάρτεϊ εἴκων (‘for I too would have been fortunate among 
men, but I yielded to violence and strength and committed many atasthala’, 
18.138-139 ).36 The connection between the suitors’ atasthaliai and their even- 
tual punishment is a strong one. 

The same seems to be true of the only other group whose atasthaliai are 
the subject of more than one passage, Odysseus’ companions, who are twice 
presented as having perished through their atasthaliai, which they particularly 
proved by eating the cattle of Helios (1.6—9;12.298-301).3” Odysseus himself tells 
the story in Book 12, where he narrates his forcing them to swear an oath to 
avoid killing any of the animals they should find on Helios’ island Thrinakie, 
presenting it as an atasthalos act: ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε νῦν μοι πάντες ὀμόσσατε καρτερὸν 
ὅρκον! ... μὴ πού τις ἀτασθαλίῃσι κακῇσιν[ὴ βοῦν ἠέτι μῆλον ἀποκτάνῃ (‘but come, 
all of you swear a strong oath to me; ... nobody will with bad atasthaliai kill 
any cow or sheep’, 12.298—301). The men’s subsequent failure to accede to these 
demands is called ‘overweening’ (ὑπέρβιον, 12.379) by Helios and a ‘huge deed’ 
(μέγα ἔργον, 12.373) by Odysseus, and is eventually punished by Zeus, who sends 
a storm that drowns all but Odysseus (12.403—425). 

The immorality of the men’s actions seems clear, then,?® as does the fact 
that their atasthaliai leads to their destruction, and the poem’s narrator is 
even clearer about the consequences of atasthaliai at the very beginning of 
the poem, when he mentions the reasons for Odysseus’ inability to protect 
his companions: αὐτῶν γὰρ σφετέρῃσιν ἀτασθαλίῃσιν ὄλοντο, νήπιοι, ot κατὰ βοῦς 
Ὑπερίονος Ἠελίοιο ἤσθιον (‘for they perished through their own atasthaliai, 
fools, who ate the cattle of Helios Hyperion’, 1.7-9). Once more, the men’s 


Odyssey—z2.77-78, 13-14-15, 19.197—-198, and 23.356—358—which seem to accept that the 
possibility of such an occurrence is at least countenanced by the poem). In any case, even 
Eurymachos assumes that some form of physical violence should be perpetrated on the 
main cause of the atasthaliai, since his argument is based equally around the fact that 
Antinoos was the most culpable, and he has already been punished appropriately. 

36 On the importance of this speech to the Odyssey as a whole, see eg. Macleod (1983, 14) 
Redfield (1983, 243-244), and Rutherford (1986, 156), who claims that the speech ‘involves 
moral truths and warnings which draw on the basic ethical framework of the Odyssey’. 

37 On this destruction, see in particular Andersen, 1973, 7-27. 

38 Despite the objections by Jones (1954, 13), who claims, with little justification, that the 
pathetic language used by Odysseus to describe his companions’ plight means that their 
actions should no longer be considered atasthalos. 
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atasthaliai is portrayed as the direct cause of their destruction, and here the 
narrator uses the same phrase as did Sthenelos in Iliad 4.39 Furthermore, the 
fact that this condemnation occurs in the Odyssey’s proem seems to underline 
its importance for the poem as a whole,*° an importance which is further 
suggested by the term’s occurrence in another programmatic passage less than 
thirty lines later: Zeus’ complaint that, like Aigisthos, mortals blame the gods 
for what are in fact their own atasthaliai: 


ὦ πόποι, οἷον δή νυ θεοὺς βροτοὶ αἰτιόωνται. 
ἐξ ἡμέων γὰρ φασὶ κάκ᾽ ἔμμεναι: ot δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ 


σφῇσιν ἀτασθαλίῃσιν ὑπὲρ μόρον ἄλγε᾽ ἔχουσιν, 
ὡς καὶ νῦν Αἴγισθος. 


Ah me, how mortals now blame the gods! They say that bad things come 
from us; but they themselves have pain beyond fate by their own atastha- 
liai, like Aigisthos just now.*! 

Odyssey 1.32-35 


Here the ideas that were present in the proem become more developed. Mor- 
tals’ atasthaliai lead to evil consequences (κάκ᾽ ἔμμεναι, 1.33) for them, as was 
the case with Aigisthos, against whom, as Zeus later notes, Orestes exacted 
tisis (ἐκ γὰρ Ὀρέσταο τίσις ἔσσεται, 1.40), ensuring that Aigisthos ‘repaid [his 
atasthaliai| all at once’ (ἀθρόα πάντ᾽ ἀπέτισε, 1.43). 

Moreover, Zeus’ extended treatment of the episode makes the reasons for 
Aigisthos’ atasthaliai clear: he did not listen to the commands of the gods, 
who clearly warned him of the consequences of his actions. Zeus makes this 
abundantly clear: he says explicitly that the gods warned Aigisthos before his 
action (πρό οἱ εἴπομεν ἡμεῖς, 1.37), and gives the contents of the warning both in 
indirect (1.39) and free indirect (1.40-41) speech. This seems to emphasise that, 
at least in this case, Aigisthos’ atasthaliai consisted of failing to heed the explicit 
warnings of the gods, and indeed, this seems to be true of atasthaliai in general, 


39 This phrase is also repeated with slight variation by Eurylochos at Odyssey 10.437 (τούτο 
γὰρ καὶ κεῖνοι ἀτασθαλίῃσιν ὄλοντο; ‘for they also perished through this man’s atasthaliai’) 
of Odysseus himself, whom Eurylochos blames for his companions’ deaths. 

40 _ For instance, West (in Heubeck, West and Hainsworth, 1988, ad 1 7) terms it: ‘the moral of 
the whole poem’. 

41  Ontheimportance of atasthaliai to this speech, and of this speech to the poem as a whole, 
see in particular Hooker, 1988, 5-9. 
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since references to atasthaliai in the case of both the suitors and companions 
serve in themselves as warnings, as does Odysseus’ response to Euryalos’ taunts 
at 8.166: ξεῖν᾽, οὐ καλὸν ἔειπες" ἀτασθάλῳ ἀνδρὶ ἔοικας (‘stranger, you did not speak 
well; you seem an atasthalos mar’). 

Indeed, Margalit Finkelberg in particular suggests that this is in fact the 
defining characteristic of atasthaliai throughout both the Odyssey and the 
Iliad: ‘acts deriving from atasthalie are usually represented as having been 
committed notwithstanding the fact that the agent was explicitly warned not to 
take a particular course of action;*? supporting this by pointing not only to this 
passage, but also to the warnings given by Odysseus to his men on Thrinakie 
(12.298) and in turn by his men to him on the Kyklopes’ island (9.228, 500), 
by the seer Leiodes to the suitors (22.316), and by Poulydamas to Hektor in 
the Iliad (22.103).43 Equally, it seems likely that the term atasthaliai itself is 
pejorative, although perhaps not so pejorative as to imply ‘a selfish disregard 


42  Finkelberg, 1995, 18. Note also de Jong, 2001, ad 1.23-43: ‘the root ἀτασθαλ- ... indicates 
outrageous or reckless behaviour, which breaks social or religious rules, and which people 
pursue despite specific warnings [original emphasis]’. But cf. by contrast Jones (1954, 5), 
who claims that ‘the warnings are a literary device rather than a necessary concomitant 
of the notion expressed by ἀτασθαλίαι, 

43 Finkelberg, 1995, 18. From this, she suggests that atasthaliai are effectively the opposite of 
acts caused by até, “delusion” (on which cf. also Hooker, 1988, 6-8, who draws a contrast 
between the Odyssey’s emphasis on atasthaliai, and that of the Iliad on até), a claim 
which has been strongly critiqued by Cairns (2012, 35-48), who argues that the distinction 
between the two terms is far more nuanced: ‘the focus of até is on the error and the disaster, 
while that of atasthalié is on the culpability’ (Cairns, 2012, 48). 

44 Pace Finkelberg (1995, 15-28) who argues that atasthaliai are essentially ‘morally neutral, 
and their relationship with acts of hubris does not mean that the two are interchangeable, 
but merely that the term atasthaliai ‘can be qualified through hubris, not substituted by 
it’ (Finkelberg, 1995, 18), and that only those uses of atasthaliai which are qualified by 
words describing hubris or other ‘terms of ethical evaluation’ (Finkelberg, 1995, 27) are 
truly criminal. This is problematic for a number of reasons, most notably the slippage 
that occurs in Finkelberg’s assessment of ethical terminology, since neither Aigisthos nor 
Odysseus’ companions are directly termed hubristic when their atasthaliai are discussed, 
and by Finkelberg’s (1995, 18 n. 13) own count only six of the sixteen references to the 
suitors’ atasthaliai modify the term in this way (Od. 3.207, 16.86, 17.588, 20.370, 24.282, and 
24.352). Moreover, it is difficult to distinguish the term atasthaliéisin kakéisin, which is 
used of the suitors at 12.300, and of Odysseus’ companions at 24.458, and which Finkelberg 
argues is an example of atasthaliai that has been modified by a term of ethical evaluation 
(Finkelberg, 1995, 18 ἢ. 13), from Hektor’s atasthaliai, which he himself claims to be the 
result of ‘thinking kaka’ (κακὰ μητιόωντι, 18.312), but which Finkelberg classes as a mistake 
rather than a crime (Finkelberg, 1995, 27). Nor, for that matter, does Zeus’ use of the phrase 
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for the decencies of social life, as Stephanie West (in Heubeck, West and 
Hainsworth, 1988, ad 17) would have it, but nevertheless indicative of behaviour 
that shows a calculated (or at least, knowing) disregard for the correct mode 
of behaviour in a certain instance. Moreover, this would also fit well with the 
context of Priam’s characterization of Achilleus as atasthalos obrimoergos at 
Iliad 22.418 (discussed above), since it comes immediately after he has watched 
Achilleus drag Hektor in the dust behind his chariot (22.395-404), certainly 
a case of calculated disregard for the correct mode of behaviour. We have, 
finally, a conception of atasthaliai as acts which take the perpetrator outside 
the normal boundaries of social behaviour (eg. Jl. 13.634, 22.418; Od. 8.166), 
which are committed in spite of explicit warnings (eg. Il. 22.104; Od. 1.34, 12.300), 
which often involve challenges to the gods or other hubristic behaviour (eg. JL. 
11.695; Od. 3.207, 12.300, 17.588) and which incur appropriate retribution (eg. Il. 
11.695, 22.104; Od. 1.34, 22.317, 24.352).45 


huper moron (twice, at 1.34 and 1.35) to describe Aigisthos’ atasthaliai seem a convincing 
ethical modifier, as Finkelberg (1995, 17) would have it, since all other instances of the term 
in either the Iliad or the Odyssey are in reference to counterfactuals that are not obviously 
morally problematic, simply narratively so (Il. 20.30, 21.517, on either Achilleus, or all the 
Achaians, sacking Troy huper moron; Od. 5.436, on Odysseus perishing in a storm huper 
moron). 

45 The term’s usage elsewhere in epic further supports this suggestion. The noun atasthalié 
(used twice in the singular, and once in the plural in Hesiod) or adjective atasthalos 
appears four times in the Theogony and three times in the Works and Days, always in 
reference either to hubristic or criminal behaviour: T. 164 (by Gaia of Ouranos); 209 (by 
Ouranos of the Titans); 516 (of Menoitios, who is punished by Zeus for it); and 996 (of 
Pelias); Op 134 (of the hubris displayed by the race of Silver Men); 241 (of mankind in gen- 
eral); and 261 (of generic basileis). Meanwhile, Frag. 30 M/W of the Hesiodic Catalogue 
of Women refers to Zeus’ destruction of Salmoneus’ people and calls him both atasthalos 
(Σαλμ]ωνῆος ἀτ[ασ]θάλου, Frag. 30.16 M/W) and hubristés (ὑβ[ρ]ιστὴν βασιλῆα, Frag. 30.17 
M/W). According to the Emperor Julian, this punishment was because of an act of aston- 
ishing hubris: ἄνθρωπος ὧν ἐπεχείρει Ζεὺς εἶναι (‘being a man, he tried to be Zeus’, Or. ad 
Heracl. Cyn. 234d = Frag. 15 M/W). In the Homeric Hymns the word is used three times in 
a slightly less openly pejorative context: of Apollo’s potential violence in Hymn to Apollo 
67-68; of Herakles’ performance and sufferance of atasthala in Hymn to Herakles 6; and 
of Hermes’ fart in the Hymn to Hermes, which is called a ‘wretched servant of the belly, an 
atasthalos messenger (τλήμονα γαστρὸς ἔριθον ἀτάσθαλον ἀγγελιώτην, 296). Even here, how- 
ever, the term is still clearly a moral (if not always a serious) one: in the Hymn to Apollo 
the Island of Delos is worried that Apollo will be atasthalos and violent against gods and 


oma 


men; Hermes’ “messenger” is clearly inappropriate; and Herakles is certainly known for 


both performing and suffering excessively. 
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The only other instance of the term in the Odyssey seems to support this con- 
clusion, and can also help examine the potential traditional referentiality of ref- 
erences to atasthaliai. In Book 7, Athene narrates the descent of Alkinoos and 
Arete, beginning with Alkinoos’ father (and Arete’s grandfather) Nausithoos, 
who was himself the son of Periboia and Poseidon (7.56—57). She then says 
that Periboia was ‘the youngest daughter of great-hearted Eurymedon, who 
was king of the overweening Giants. But he destroyed his atasthalos people, 
and perished himself’ (ὁπλατάτη θυγάτηρ μεγαλήτορος Εὐρυμέδοντος, [ὅς ποθ᾽ 
ὑπερθύμοισι Γιγάντεσσιν βασίλευεν. ἀλλ᾽ ὃ μὲν ὥλεσε λαὸν ἀτάσθαλον, ὥλετο δ᾽ 
αὐτός, 7.58--60). The parallels between this passage and Sthenelos’ accusa- 
tion against Tydeus and the Seven are clear: in both cases the destruction 
(ὥλεσε and ὦλετο at Od. 7.60—61, ὄλοντο at Il.4.409) of a people (called a laos 
at Od. 7.58, but simply keinoi at Il. 4.409) is due to some unnamed type of 
atasthaliai. 

We have seen above that tradition attributed a number of different crimes 
to the Seven, most notably Kapaneus’ challenge to Zeus and Tydeus’ eating 
of Melanippos’ brains, and similar stories about Eurymedon and the Giants 
exist in the tradition, although none are developed fully in archaic poetry as 
we have or know of it. The most famous of these, the Gigantomachy,*° is reg- 
ularly utilised in archaic and classical artwork, most notably on the eastern 
metopes of the Parthenon at Athens.*’ The artwork, however, does not give 
much detail about the causes of the conflict, and the few references we have 
from archaic literature are similarly reticent. The Theogony refers to the Muses’ 
‘singing of the race of humans and of strong Giants’ (ἀνθρώπων τε γένος xpa- 
τερῶν τε Γιγάντων [ὑμνεῦσαι, 50-51) which, while providing some evidence that 
the myth is not, as Bryan Hainsworth (in Heubeck, West and Hainsworth, 1988, 
ad VII 59) suggests, ‘an ad hoc invention’ by the poet of the Odyssey, does not 


46 There are other stories about the Giants, notably one in which Eurymedon raped Hera 
before her marriage to Zeus (told twice in the Iliad Scholia: D ad 14.295; and T ad 14.296), 
but the Gigantomachy is the more likely point of reference, particularly since it is not 
Eurymedon himself who is called astasthalos, it is his laos (7.60); although Eurymedon is 
blamed for their destruction, the designation is applied to the Giants as a group (noted 
by Haubold, 2000, 115, who discusses it as part of his general contention that while the 
destruction of Iliadic /aoi are blamed on their leaders, Odyssean laoi are portrayed as 
responsible for their own fates). The implication, then, is that Athene’s reference is to a 
group activity, which is surely the Gigantomachy. 

47 Brandt (1974, 1) claims that the Gigantomachy is ‘among the most common mythological 
subjects used in Greek Art’. On ancient visual art about the Gigantomachy, see in particular 
Brandt, 1974; and the catalogue in Vian, 1951. 
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provide any details about the nature of the story.*® Pindar’s first Nemean pro- 
vides more background by attributing the Giants’ destruction to Herakles, who 
would prevail ‘when the gods were to come against the Giants in battle on the 
plain of Phlegra’ (ὅταν θεοὶ ἐν[πέδιῳ Φλέγρας Γιγάντεσσιν μάχαν ἀντιάζωσιν, N. 
1.67--69), and the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women suggests similar when describ- 
ing the deeds of Herakles, one of which is that ‘he killed the overbearing Giants’ 
(Γίγαντας ὑπερφιάλους κατέπεφνε, Frag. 43a.65 M/W),*9 noting Herakles’ par- 
ticipation in the battle, and further implying that the criminal behaviour of the 
Giants themselves, who are here described as huperphialoi, was to blame for 
their destruction.5° 

The parallels here with the situation alleged by Sthenelos in Iliad 4 are 
clear. In both instances a reference to atasthaliai functions as a link to cul- 
pable behaviour from figures of the past that led to their destruction. This 
much is clear from the immediate context of the passages, but the use of the 
word, in both the Iliad and (more regularly) the Odyssey, demonstrates the 
traditional force of atasthaliai as acts which take one outside the norms of 
human society, which are often associated with challenges to the gods or other 
deliberately hubristic activities, and which lead to justified punishment for 
their perpetrators. While the link is not entirely secure in either case, there is 
enough evidence to suggest that, through the traditional referentiality implied 
by atasthaliai, both Sthenelos and Athene use an allusive strategy akin to hyper- 
textual linking in order to make reference to the hubristic crimes committed 


48 Hesiod adds at lines 185-186 that the Giants were ‘big and strong, shining in arms, hav- 
ing long lances in their hands’ (κρατερὰς μεγάλους te Γίγαντας, τεύχεσι λαμπομένους, δολίχ᾽ 
ἔγκεα χερσὶν ἔχοντας), which again could be taken to imply knowledge of the Gigan- 
tomachy, since they are so clearly marked for their martial abilities. 

49 Note also Hes. Sc. 29-30, in which Zeus is described as planning that Herakles be ‘a 
protector against Ares for gods and men who work for food’ (θεοῖσιν ἀνδράσι τ᾽ ἀλφηστῇσιν 
ἀρῆς ἀλκτῆρα). This is similar to the Theogony’s suggestion that Herakles ‘accomplished 
a great deed among the immortals’ (μέγα ἔργον ἐν ἀθανάτοισιν ἀνύσσας, 954) for which 
he was made immortal, and Gantz (1993, 446) takes them both to be in reference to the 
Gigantomachy (although he acknowledges that it could also be in reference to Herakles’ 
rescue of Hera from the Silenoi). 

50 Cf. also eg. Pazdernik (1995, 357): ‘by their presumption, the Giants compassed their own 
destruction’ (Pazdernik is here building on arguments originally made in Nagler, 1990, 
347). Note also Brandt (1974), who says of claims that on both the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi and the Parthenon at Athens ‘the Gigantomachy came to express pictorially the 
punishment of hybris’ (Brandt, 1974, 387, on the Temple of Apollo; cf. also 409-412 on the 
Parthenon). 
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by the Seven and the Giants. In fact, the links made here show the characters, 
and the poet himself, engaged in a highly editorialised form of linking, one 
which could almost be described as antagonistic, since previous, non-Trojan 
poetic traditions are both hamessed and subordinated by the Homeric poems, 
which treat them as secondary “link fodder’, and characters from these tra- 
ditions are almost back-handedly dismissed, through atasthalia’s traditional 
force, as criminal, and rightly deserving of punishment. I do not want to sug- 
gest that all such links are so overtly antagonistic, but it seems that this one 
is, and through such patterns of pointed linking we can see again a poet keep- 
ing tight control over the links made, and the direction to which the audience's 
attention is drawn. 


Conclusions: Paths through the Web 


This paper began with a quote, from Landow, and ends with another, this 
time from Bakker (2001, 158), whose article contrasts the hierarchical nature 
of Homeric poetics with the first-wave hypothesis of decentred hypertext. He 
states: 


The loss of control in the age of the internet, I submit, is mirrored by its 
reversal in archaic Greece: the gradual establishment of control exercized 
by the Homeric tradition as a concerted effort to overcome the vagaries 
of the oral tradition. 


This is, I suggest, half right. This paper has explored just one of the ways in 
which the Homeric poems attempt to exercise control over the mass of the oral 
tradition as a whole, but rather than seeing this as a point at which Homeric 
poetics is at odds with modern hypertextuality, we can see the ancient poet 
and the modern authors engaged in a similar fight for control over an unwieldy 
mass of material, and parallel struggles to find a coherent and authoritative 
path through a tangled (W)eb. 
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Omens and Messages in the Iliad and Odyssey: 
A Study in Transmission 


Jonathan L. Ready 


Homer’s gods transmit messages to mortals via omens, and Homer’s gods and 
mortals both transmit messages via messengers. One way to explore what the 
Iliad and Odyssey do with instances of transmission, then, will be to compare 
messenger scenes with scenes that contain an omen. Scholarship has yet to 
read these scenes against one another in detail. 

My argument comprises three parts of increasing length and complexity. 
Part I enables the comparison by noting that, although mortals respond to 
omens in two different ways, all omens bring messages. Part II explores two 
components of messenger scenes (in which character A has character B [or 
characters B, and B,] pass on character A’s words, thoughts, desires, etc. to char- 
acter C).! First, although Zeus’s worry about a false messenger reveals some 
anxiety about these agents, Homeric characters generally trust messengers to 
pass on messages faithfully. This confidence reflects the characters’ view that 
with power comes the ability to control another’s action and speech. Second, 
unlike the internal receiver(s) of a message, the external audience can track the 
ways in which a messenger does or does not alter a message. As a result, the 
figure of the messenger acquires meta-poetic coloring. Building on (and repli- 
cating the sequence of presentation in) Part II, Part III attends to two elements 
of scenes that contain an omen. First, gods assume that mortals will decipher 
the omens they send, and mortals, too, although they can imagine an inter- 
preter misreading an omen, generally have faith in omens as a mechanism for 
transmitting messages. Scenes in which they practice cledonomancy and those 
in which one character rejects another's reading of an omen underscore in dif- 
ferent ways mortal characters’ confidence in the process. Significantly, human 
characters from various social strata believe omens bring them messages from 


For their helpful comments on earlier drafts of this essay, I thank engaged audiences at two 
Summer 2012 conferences—‘“Poetic Language and Religion in Greece and Rome,’ held at the 
University of Santiago de Compostela, and “Orality and Literacy in the Ancient World X,” 
the conference that gave rise to this volume, held at the University of Michigan—and at 
Washington University in St. Louis. 

1 Cf. de Jong (2004: 180-181) on the mechanics of messenger scenes. 
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the gods and instruct them in their will. That phenomenon can be juxtaposed 
with the epics’ positioning elites as those who have other ways apart from 
omen reading to access the divine will. Second, the external audience can 
detect meaning in an omen beyond what a mortal character determines it 
to mean. We should focus on these two entities—the external and internal 
audiences for an omen—when we discuss the possibility of seeing different 
things in the same omen. In reading more into an omen, the external audience 
can acquire more knowledge of what a given god is up to than an internal 
interpreter possesses, enhance the omen’s characterizing work by aligning the 
omen’s actors (i-e., animals) with more characters than an internal interpreter 
proposes to do, and, finally, make explicit the external audience’s own adoption 
of the role of interpretant or interpreting character, a position from which it can 
learn a lesson about interpreting the poem as a whole, such as about the ways 
in which the poem tries to get the external audience to take certain stances 
vis-a-vis its characters and content. 


I Omens 


Homeric mortals place omens into two overarching categories.” On several 
occasions a character offers a detailed application of the omen to an individ- 
ual’s or a group’s future activities. For instance, Odysseus reminds the Achai- 
ans of Kalchas’s interpretation of an omen that appeared at Aulis. After a 
snake devoured eight baby sparrows and the mother sparrow herself, Kalchas 
opines, 


As this snake has eaten the sparrow herself with her children, 

eight of them, and the mother was the ninth, who bore them, 

so for years as many as this shall we fight in this place 

and in the tenth year we shall take the city of the wide ways. 
Il. 2.326—329% 


2 A dictional cue (e.g., teras or séma) often accompanies an omen, but scholars also discuss 
“ominous occurrences’ (Podlecki [1967: 12]), events that neither the narrator nor a character 
explicitly labels an omen. See, e.g., Podlecki (1967: esp. 14-16 and 23) and Bushnell (1982: 
8). 

3 Unless otherwise noted, translations of the Iliad and Odyssey come from Lattimore (1951 and 
1965, respectively). I follow Lattimore’s spelling of proper nouns. I provide original Greek 
(from the Oxford Classical Texts) when the argument hangs on a point of diction. 
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Kalchas analogically aligns the number of sparrows with the length of the 
war.* We can label these sorts of omens, then, analogical.5 At other times 
characters take omens to show simply divine favor or warning.® For instance, 
“three times from the hills of Ida Zeus of the counsels / thundered, giving a 
sign (séma) to the Trojans that the battle was turning” (J. 8.170-171). Hektor 
responds, “I see that the son of Kronos has willingly assented / to my high glory 
and success, but granted the Danaans / disaster” (11. 8.175-176, trans. Lattimore, 
adapted). After Aias predicts Troy’s sack and Hektor’s retreat (Il. 13.810-820), 
“an ominous bird winged by at his right hand, / a towering eagle, and the host of 
the Achaians, made brave / by the bird sign (oidndi), shouted ...” (13.821-823). At 
these moments characters still think metaphorically—the thunder and eagle 
are deemed to represent phenomena other than themselves—but they do not 
think analogically. We can label these sorts of omens, then, non-analogical.” 

All omens, analogical or non-analogical, bring messages.® The sender, usu- 
ally Zeus, passes along information to mortal receivers.? Fittingly, Hekabe, 
Priam, and the Odyssey’s narrator speak of an ominous bird as an aggelos, 
“messenger” (Il. 24.292, 24.310, and Od. 15.526, respectively).!° Let us compare, 
therefore, scenes involving omens with messenger scenes in which, to repeat, 
character A has character B pass on character A’s words, thoughts, etc. to char- 
acter C. 


4 For descriptions of the process involved in analyzing this sort of omen, see Collins (2002: 
20-21) and Ready (2012a: 79). 

5 Cf. “die gleichnishafte Bedeutung” (Stockinger [1959: e.g., 79]), “drawing analogies” (Bush- 
nell [1988: 9]), and a “pattern of figurative analogy” (Trampedach [2008: 212]). 

6 “The function of an omen is to communicate divine support or a warning” (de Jong [2001: 
52). Cf. Bergold (1977: 151). 

7 Other non-analogical omens are: (1) the phémé at Od. 2.35 and the kleédones at Od. 
18.111a—117 and 20.98—121 (wherein the synonym phémé appears at lines 100 and 105). These 
are words a hearer takes as auspicious although the speaker does not intend them as such. 
(Ireturn to them below.) (2) Telemachos’s sneeze, which Penelope sees as a favorable sign 
(Od. 17.541-547) (see Lateiner [2005: 91-96] and Steiner [2010: 148 ad 545]). For Lateiner, 
Penelope's two laughs (Od. 17.542 and 18.163) “are themselves involuntary signs of divine 
perturbation in the human realm” (2005: 91). 

Cf. Nagy (1990: 204) and Trampedach (2008: 227). 
Athene sends a night-heron as an omen (Il. 10.274—276). The narrator labels an ominous 
falcon a “swift messenger of Apollo” (Od. 15.526) (see de Jong 2001: 383 ad 525-538). 

10 ~The baby Hermes’s fart is “an omen” (oidnon) and “an unruly messenger (aggelioten)” 

(Homeric Hymn to Hermes 295-296; trans. West [2003]). 
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II Messenger Scenes 


I draw attention to two components of messenger scenes." First, characters for 
the most part have great confidence in the process of transmission via a mes- 
senger.!2 To be sure, Zeus’s admonition to Iris, “Don't bea false messenger (pseu- 
doaggelos)” (Il. 15.159), represents an acknowledgement that the process could 
break down.!5 The independent existence of an antonymy—the narrator’s “sure 
messenger” (etétumos aggelos, Il. 22.438)—suggests that the notion of a false 
messenger is not simply Zeus’s paranoid creation in this one instance.* As a 
general rule, however, senders and receivers believe that messengers faithfully 
pass along messages.!> To get at the significance of this attitude, I note that a 
superior usually asks a subordinate to transmit a message.!6 Two related points 
follow. 

The certainty that a subordinate who acts as a messenger faithfully carries 
out his or her duty stems from the characters’ conviction that one must do what 
those higher up the social ladder tell one to do.!” As the Achaians scatter to their 
ships in hopes of leaving Troy, Odysseus stops the people of the démos: “Sit still 
and listen to what others tell you, / to those who are better men than you, ... 
Lordship for many is no good thing, Let there be one ruler” (J/. 2.200-201 and 
204). Reminding them of their place, Odysseus denies the people any role in 


11 Edwards provides earlier bibliography on messengers (1992: 308-310). 

12 See Barrett (2002: 23-25). 

13. Zeus perhaps fears “that Iris may weaken or even omit the harsh words he sends to 
Poseidon” (Barrett [2002: 24]). 

14 +The antonymy of pseudés is e(té)tumos (see Il. 10.534 and Od. 4.140 and 19.203). 

15 Messengers usually pass on one message: for example, Iris tells Athene and Hera that Zeus 
will not tolerate their leaving Olympos to help the Achaians (Jl. 8.413—424). Idaios brings 
two unrelated messages to the Achaians (Jl. 7.385-397, esp. 394). 

16 — Cf. Bauman (2004: 151). There are exceptions: Hektor takes to the women of Troy Helenos’ 
message that they should make offerings and pray to Athene (cf. Π. 6.87-97 with 6.269- 
278). Achilleus tells the emissaries in Iliad 9 to take a message (aggelién) to the “great men 
of the Achaians” (9.421—422). Iris “went swiftly as messenger (metaggelos) to the winds 
for” Achilleus (Jl. 23.198) (see Turkeltaub [2007: 71]). For the different ways a sender of a 
message talks to a messenger, see Tsagarakis (1982: 74-79). 

17 Homeric political actors operate in accordance with other principles as well. Hammer sees 
“the people in Homeric society as something more than subjects but less than citizens” 
and analyses “the strange mixture in which personal authority is connected to public 
acclaim” (2002: 153). On the ways a basileus maintains his position, see Ready (2010). For 
a discussion of the governmental structures, the allotment of power, and the extent of an 
individual’s power both in the Achaian camp and in Troy, see Sale (1994). 
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the decision-making process. A moment later, Odysseus reproaches Thersites, 
a lesser-ranked noble, for urging the Achaians to sail home: “Stop, nor stand 
up (erizemenat) alone against princes. ... you shall not lift up your mouth to 
argue (agoreuois) with princes” (Il. 2.247 and 250).!8 Odysseus excludes Ther- 
sites from the activities—see erizemenai and agoreuois—that take place in 
public meetings during which policy is set.!9 According to Nestor, when the 
Achaians deliberate, Agamemnon must “bring to pass even for another, what- 
ever someone's heart urges him / to speak for the good: it will depend on you, 
whatever he starts’ (Il. 9.101-102, my translation).2° Nestor asks Agamemnon to 
listen to his councilors but acknowledges that Agamemnon has the final say on 
all proposals.”! Appropriately, the prospect of one lower down the social ladder 
disobeying a higher up can generate vicious threats. Hektor orders the Trojans 
to attack, concluding: “That man / I see in the other direction apart from the 
vessels, / I will take care that he gets his death” (Il. 15.348-349).2” 

More specifically, confidence in the subordinate’s faithful transmission is 
one manifestation of the characters’ belief that with power comes the ability to 
control the speech of others, in particular, to get someone to say what one wants 
him or her to say or to talk about what one wants him or her to talk about.?3 
Having caught the Trojan spy Dolon, Odysseus demands information about 


18 Marks shows that Homer's Thersites is “highly ranked” (2005: 3), perhaps a notch lower 
down the social ladder than the poem's more prominent figures (10). Still, I hesitate to 
call Thersites “a member of the basileus class” (5) in light of the narrator's comment that 
Thersites desires incessantly “to quarrel with the princes (basileusin)” (Il. 2.214): the verse 
implies that Thersites is ranged against and not part of that select group. For further 
evidence of differentiation among elites, see Il. 10.194-197 (with Sale [1994: 27]) and Od. 
4.652. 

19 ‘The narrator says of Thoas, “In assembly (agoréi) few of the Achaians / when the young 
men contended in debate (ἐρίσσειαν περὶ μύθων) could outdo him” (Il. 15.283-284) (see 
Barker [2009: 65-66] and see also Il. 3.223). Achilleus tells Thetis how in the day’s earlier 
assembly (see ammi) Kalchas explained (agoreue) the source of the plague decimating the 
Achaian camp (Il. 1384-385) (see also Od. 2.36). 

20 ~~ Cf. Griffin (1995: ad loc.). 


21 See the bT scholium at Il. 9.102b (Erbse [1971: 419]). 

22 See also Il. 2.357-359 and 391-393. On the need for mortals to obey the gods, see Il. 
1.216—218. For one of Zeus’s declarations that the gods must do what he says, see Il. 
15.158-167. 

23 Οἱ “replication proceeds most perfectly when the [social] relationship between originator 
and copier is asymmetrical” (Urban [1996: 42]). Homeric messengers turn this principle 
to their own advantage: they authorize their presentation by acknowledging their subor- 
dinate position (see, e.g., I/. 7.386-388 and 11.201 and cf. Barrett [2002: 60]). 
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the Trojan camp: “tell me this thing and recite it to me accurately” (JL. 10.384 
and 405). Telemachos asserts that as the one in charge of “speech” (muthos) 
in the house he will decide on the topic of Phemios’s songs (Od. 1.346-359). 
A host thinks it his prerogative to require that a guest disclose his identity.?4 
Telemachos says to Nestor, “you ask us where we come from. Therefore I will tell 
you” (Od. 3.80). To Alkinoos’s request, Odysseus registers his reluctance—“But 
now your wish was inclined to ask me about my mournful / sufferings, so that 
I must mourn and grieve even more’—but he nevertheless complies: “What 
then / shall I recite to you first of all, what leave till later?” (Od. 9.12-14; cf. 
Od. 8.243). Conversely, Zeus reflects his confidence in his supreme position by 
refusing to answer Hera’s question, “what god has been plotting counsels with 
you?” (Il. 1.540). He responds, “Hera, do not go on hoping that you will hear 
all my / thoughts ... But anything that apart from the rest of the gods I wish 
to / plan, do not always question each detail nor probe me’ (Il. 1545-546 and 
549-550). 

I turn to the second component of scenes involving messengers. The exter- 
nal audience can compare the sender’s version of the message with the mes- 
senger’s version of the message; the internal receiver(s) cannot.25 On the one 
hand, the external audience sees the precision with which messengers pass on 
what they are expected to pass on. Oneiros tells Agamemnon exactly what Zeus 
said (Il. 2.11-15 = 2.28-32 [apart from requisite changes in person]). Talthybios 
tells Machaon exactly what Agamemnon wants him to tell him (Jl. 4.195-197 
= 4.205-207). On the other hand, the external audience sees how messengers 
unexpectedly depart from their scripts. Irene de Jong speaks of the “smaller or 
greater alterations the messengers make in the messages they transmit. Like all 
speaking characters, messengers are (secondary) focalizers and as such they 
often select, add to and interpret the information they have to convey” (2004: 


24 For the power of a host, see Alden (2012: 127). 

25 De Jong takes Zeus to be acting as a messenger when he repeats to Athene (Il. 4.69-72) 
Hera’s proposal that Athene see to the breaking of the truce between Achaians and 
Trojans (4.64—67) and when he repeats to Apollo (Jl. 16.671-675) Hera’s proposal that 
Sleep and Death take Sarpedon’s corpse to Lykia (16.454—-457) (2004: 241-242). In each 
case, Athene and Apollo have been sitting with the gods and presumably heard Hera’s 
suggestion. I doubt, however, that Hera thinks of Zeus as a messenger. I prefer to follow 
Janko, who writes of the scene in Iliad 16: “Zeus tacitly acts on Here's proposal” (1992: 395 
ad 16.666-683) (cf. Hardie [2012: 60 n. 31]). 

Throughout this essay I speak of the Homeric poet’s external audience in monolithic 
and ahistorical terms. For more nuanced approaches (from different perspectives), see 
Doherty (1995) and Scodel (2002). 
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185).26 Above all, unlike internal audiences, the external audience discerns 
messengers’ manipulations as they alter messages for their own rhetorical pur- 
poses. 

For instance, in Iliad 9 Agamemnon sends Phoinix, Aias, and Odysseus to 
Achilleus’s tent to persuade the Myrmidon to return to battle. When he passes 
on Agamemnon’s message to Achilleus (Il. 9.260—299), Odysseus leaves out 
both Agamemnon’ initial admission of folly (até) (Il. 9.15-119) and Agamem- 
non’s final demand that Achilleus acknowledge his superiority (Jl. 9.158—161). 
Ruth Scodel argues that Odysseus drops the first part “because he does not 
want to talk about Agamemnon at all, but to exploit Achilles’ evident feel- 
ing for his friends” (2008: 145). Rainer Friedrich reminds us that repeating the 
last bit would ensure the embassy’s failure (2011: 279).2” With these omissions, 
Odysseus strives to make Agamemnon’s offer more palatable to Achilleus.?® 
About the scene in Odyssey 5 in which Zeus sends Hermes to tell Calypso to 
let Odysseus go, de Jong observes, “Zeus announces that Odysseus will leave 
Calypso on a raft and reach the Phaeacians, who will escort him home [5.30- 
42]. Hermes tells Calypso only that Zeus orders her to let Odysseus go home 
(ie., he leaves out the raft and the Phaeacians) [5.105—115|” (2001: 126 ad 29- 
42). By neglecting those details, Hermes lessens the blow. Although he stresses 
that Calypso must obey Zeus, he gives her the impression that she alone will 
determine the particulars of Odysseus’s departure and return home. Hermes 
leaves Calypso, that is, with some sense of control.?9 

I wish to denaturalize the external audience's privileged position when it 
comes to messenger scenes. For the poet need not depict the transmission 
of a message in such detail and need not highlight the degree to which the 
messenger does or does not insert him or herself into the process. The narrator 
simply mentions Idaios’s report of Agamemnon’s message to the Trojans: “and 


26 _Létoublon describes the Homeric messenger as “un magnétophone qui redit un texte 
retenu par coeur” (1987: 131). De Jong criticizes Létoublon for failing to note changes a 
messenger makes to a message (2004: 182 with 281 n. 71). 

27 See also Wilson (2002: 82 and 85). 

28 Odysseus also massages the message (aggelién, Il. 9.649) that Achilleus sends back to 
Agamemnon (see Lynn-George [1988: 149] and de Jong [2004: 183-184]). 

29 See also Minchin (2011: 24) on Iris’s conversation with Poseidon in Iliad 15 as well as de Jong 
(2001: 434 ad 17.553-559) on Eumaios’s service as a messenger in Odyssey 17: “Eumaeus 
delivers Penelope’s message in a free manner, making a number of additions which are 
aimed at strengthening the persuasive force of his message.” Cf. the changes Theano makes 
in offering to Athene the prayer suggested by Helenos (Il. 6.305-311) (see Morrison [1992: 
66]). 
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he returned to them and delivered his message (aggelién apeeipe)” (Il. 7.416).3° 
I look to James Barrett’s comments on the similarities between the messenger 
and the poet: 


[J]ust as the function of messenger is appropriately performed by trans- 
mitting accurately and completely the entrusted message, so the bard 
performs his function well if the song he sings is that of the Muses, rather 
than his own. In short, all of these figures speak with an authority that 
derives from their claim to be transmitting the words of another. The bard 
is the vehicle of the Muses; ... and the messenger delivers words entrusted 
to him by another (of greater authority). 


2002: 57-62, quotation from 60 


Barrett rightly observes that the Homeric messenger and the Homeric poet 
both invoke higher authorities, but, with that initial and all-important point of 
contact established, the above discussion leads me in a different direction from 
the one in which Barrett heads. The messenger’s behavior highlights for the 
external audience a straightforward but essential feature of the poet’s project: 
like the messenger, the poet makes both expected and unexpected moves.*! The 
messenger becomes another meta-poetic figure, like Phemios and Demodokos 
(and their songs) or even like the heroic speakers of muthoi.32 Through his 
depiction of messengers, the poet teaches the external audience something 
about the nature of his own undertaking. 

Let us return to omens, keeping in mind the features of messenger scenes 
reviewed in this section. Considering scenes involving omens from these per- 
spectives—while being sure to calibrate our comparison—will elucidate the 
political, narratological, and ideological work these scenes perform.*? 


30 δ66 de Jong (2004: 181). 

381 Cf. Ready (2012b: 66-69) wherein it is stressed that an oral poet displays his competence 
by presenting both material that he shares with other poets and material unique to his 
own performance(s). 

32 For bibliography on Phemios and/or Demodokos (and their songs), see Doherty (1995: 17 
n. 23) and de Jong (2001: 191 n. 2), to which add Mackie (1997: 79-83), Biles (2003), and 
Rinon (2008: Chapter 5). On the heroes, especially Achilleus, see Martin (1989). 

33 The metaphor of calibration is Foley’s (e.g., 1999: 38). 
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Ill Omens Again 


I started above from the observation that senders and receivers trust messen- 
gers to transmit messages although Zeus’s mention of a false messenger reveals 
a potential source of anxiety. Similar dynamics obtain when it comes to the 
characters’ response to the process of transmission by way of omens. When 
gods send omens, they take for granted that the message will be received. For 
example, in Odyssey 2, Zeus sends two eagles to fly over the assembled Ithakans 
“for his [Telemachos’s] sake” (toi, 2.146-147): Zeus assumes that all present, 
Telemachos included, will get the message encoded in the birds’ actions. The 
vast majority of the time mortals demonstrate trust in the process too: they 
believe an omen reliably brings them a message from the gods and they are 
confident in their abilities to decode the omen and determine the message. 
For instance, after Zeus establishes that the Achaians will suffer heavy casu- 
alties in the next round of fighting, he thunders and hurls a lightning bolt (Jl. 
8.68-76). The Achaians immediately take the phenomena as the gods’ vehi- 
cles for saying that the battle is turning against them (Jl. 8.76—79). Characters 
who interpret omens for their peers evince this same level of trust. At Aulis, 
Kalchas declares, “Zeus of the counsels has shown us this great portent (teras): 
a thing late, / late to be accomplished, whose glory shall perish never” (Il. 
2.324—325). In Sparta, after an eagle flies by on the right having snatched a 
goose from the yard, Helen prefaces her exegesis: “Hear me! I shall be your 
prophet (manteusomai), the way the immortals / put it into my heart, and I 
think it will be accomplished” (Od. 15.172-173). One detects, however, some 
misgivings on the part of those who rely on an interpreter. Odysseus urges 
the Achaians to endure at Troy “until we know whether Kalchas’ prophecy 
is true (eteon) or not” (Jl. 2.299-300). Telemachos responds to Helen: “May 
Zeus, high thundering husband of Hera, so appoint it. / Then even at home 
I would make my prayers to you, as to a goddess” (Od. 15.180-181), a formula- 
tion implying that Helen’s reading may turn out to be incorrect.34 Odysseus’s 
and Telemachos’s statements suggest that an interpreter could get it wrong. In 
that case, the message from the gods that is encoded in the omen would not 
reach its intended recipient(s), and the process of transmission would break 
down. 

For the most part, however, just as Homeric characters believe that mes- 
sengers faithfully pass on messages, so too do they believe that omens are an 
excellent way to send a message. Two sorts of scenes are especially instructive 


34 Cf. Stanford (1996: ad loc.). 
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in this regard: those involving cledonomancy and those in which one character 
dismisses another’s reading of an omen. 

Characters in the Odyssey practice cledonomancy, a specific type of omen 
reading in which a hearer takes a speaker's utterance to be a good sign even 
though the speaker intended no such thing.*> Aigyptios hopes that Zeus will 
grant the still unknown person who called the assembly “whatever it is his mind 
desires” (Od. 2.33-34). Telemachos “rejoiced in the inadvertently auspicious 
speech” (phéméi, Od. 2.35, my translation). When in an anonymous tis-speech 
the suitors ask Zeus to grant the beggar whatever he wants (Od. 18.11a—116), 
Odysseus, the beggar in disguise, delights “in the inadvertently auspicious 
speech” (Aleédoni, Od. 18.117, my translation). Finally, a slave prays to Zeus that 
the suitors eat their last meal in Odysseus’s house today. An eavesdropping 
Odysseus delights in the Aleédon and the thunder of Zeus that immediately 
precedes it: “He thought he would punish the sinners” (Od. 20.112-121). Whereas 
Aigyptios and the suitors wish in a general sense for the addressee’s happiness 
and the slave hopes for her toils to end, the interpreter in each case hears a 
more specific meaning in the utterance—namely, an endorsement of a course 
of action or set of plans about which the speaker is ignorant. Aigyptios does not 
know of Telemachos’s wish to expel the suitors from his house. The suitors do 
not imagine that the beggar hopes for their destruction above all else. The slave 
does not ask that the suitors perish and therefore no longer be able to eat in 
Odysseus’s house.*6 The statement, then, performs two tasks simultaneously: 
it expresses the speaker's thoughts at the same time as it functions as an omen. 
It means, that is, different things to different people. Yet, even in this complex 
situation in which there is another way to understand the very thing that 
is taken as ominous, the interpreter has no doubt that the statement is an 
omen and, what is more, he has not doubt as to what the omen reveals about 
the future. Note again the straightforward meaning Odysseus draws from the 
slave’s kleedon (and Zeus’s thunder): “He thought he would punish the sinners” 
(Od. 20.121). There is no thought that transmittal via a kleedon obscures the 
message. 

Ina second set of scenes, one character rejects another's reading of an omen 
by rejecting the proposition that an omen has been sent at all. These scenes 
highlight the fact that readers of omens never draw conflicting messages from 


35  Oncledonomancy, see Hirvonen (1969), Peradotto (1969), and Russo (1992: ad 17.541 and 
18.117). For a god’s being the force behind the ominous utterance, see Hirvonen (1969: 
15-16) and Peradotto (1969: 2-3). 


Ig & 


36 Contra Russo’s “the prayer is for vengeance” (1992: ad 20.112-119, emphasis in original). 
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a given omen. In turn, that they do not present a plurality of interpretations 
points up their faith in the omen as a way to transmit a message. Two passages 
require attention. 

As the Trojans prepare to attack the Achaian camp, an eagle flies by on the 
left with a snake in its talons. The snake bites the eagle, compelling the eagle to 
drop it. Poulydamas interprets the omen: as the eagle failed to return to his nest 
with food, so too will the Trojans “not take the same ways back from the ships 
in good order; / since we shall leave many Trojans behind us” (Jl. 12.225-226).37 
Hektor, though, avers that the tussle between the snake and the eagle is not an 
omen: 


it is the very gods who ruined the brain within you, 
you who are telling me to forget the counsels of thunderous 
Zeus, in which he himself nodded his head to me and assented. 
But you: you tell me to put my trust in birds, who spread 
wide their wings. I care nothing for these, I think nothing of them, 
nor whether they go by on our right against dawn and sunrise 
or go by to the left against the glooming mist and the darkness. 
Il. 12.234-240 


Hektor does not argue with Poulydamas about what the omen means but 
denies that an omen has been sent in the first place.3® Previous studies err in 
claiming that Hektor offers an interpretation of the omen,°9 or a “deliberate 


37 On Poulydamas’s interpretation of the omen, see Ready (20122: 78 n. 112). 

38 See Collins (2002: 36). Hektor relies on Zeus’s earlier thunder (J/. 8.170-171)—‘T see that 
the son of Kronos has willingly assented (Aateneuse) / to my high glory and success, but 
granted the Danaans / disaster” (J/. 8.175-176, trans. Lattimore, adapted)—and Iris’s earlier 
message from Zeus: once Agamemnon retreats, “Zeus guarantees power to you / to kill 
men, till you make your way to the strong-benched vessels, / until the sun goes down and 
the blessed darkness comes over” (Il.11.207—209 ); when Agamemnon leaves the battlefield, 
Hektor exclaims, “Their best man is gone, and Zeus, Kronos’ son, has consented (edoke) 
/ to my great glory” (Jl. 11.288-289). Hektor may refer to both events when he speaks to 
Poulydamas of “the counsels (bouledn) of thunderous (erigdoupoio) | Zeus, in which he 
himself nodded his head to me and assented (Aateneuse)’ and of the need to “trust in the 
counsel (bouléi) of great Zeus” (Il. 12.235-236 and 12.241, respectively). For boulé as advice 
given verbally, see, e.g., Il. 4.322323. Hektor fails to perceive the temporal limits placed on 
his success especially in Iris’s message. On his (mis)reading of Zeus’s thunder, see Bushnell 
(1988: 11-12 and 34) and Struck (2003: 176-178). 

39 Collins speaks of “the contentious interpretations of the bird omen in Iliad 12 by Hektor 
and Poulydamas’” (2002: 35). 
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misreading,”*° or that “Hector fails as an interpreter.”*! Hektor does not attempt 
to interpret or read.*2 

As the Ithakans conduct an assembly, two eagles approach: “with eyes glar- 
ing / and deadly, and tore each other by neck and cheek with their talons, / then 
sped away to the right across the houses and city” (Od. 2.152-154). Halitherses 
interprets the omen to presage the return and revenge of Odysseus (Od. 2.163— 
167), but Eurymachos replies, “But when it comes to these things I am far better 
at prophesying (manteuesthai) than you. / Many are the birds who under the 
sun’s rays wander / the sky; not all of them mean anything” (Od. 2.180-182).43 
Whereas Hektor rejects ornithomancy entirely, Eurymachos supports his claim 
to be a better prophet than Halitherses by invoking a task set for not only the 
Homeric but also the ancient diviner—namely, discerning whether an event, 
ornithological or otherwise, is an omen.** Despite that difference, the skeptic’s 
response in each scene amounts to the same thing. Like Hektor, Eurymachos 
denies that an omen has been sent in the first place. He does not argue about 
what the omen means but rejects the event as meaningless. 

Above, I cited the moments in which Odysseus and Telemachos acknowl- 
edge that an omen reader could err in his or her analysis (Jl. 2.299—300 and Od. 
15.180-181, respectively). I add now that neither character proposes an alterna- 
tive interpretation, an absence in keeping with the fact that mortal characters 
provide a given omen with one and only one interpretation. Yet, the episodes 
involving Hektor and Eurymachos truly bring this point to the fore. In each 
case, we see that dismissing an omen reader’s efforts takes the form of denying 
that an omen has been sent in the first place, not of supplying another inter- 
pretation. The characters are so far from offering discrepant interpretations of 
an omen that they do not even challenge an interpretation with another inter- 
pretation. 

It may be that “both Greeks and Romans were well aware that any divine sign 
could have multiple and varied interpretations,’ or that “any [Homeric] bird 


40 Bushnell (1988: 28); but Bushnell also observes that Hektor “dismisses the value of bird 
signs” (33). 

41 — Trampedach (2008: 217 n. 33); but Trampedach elsewhere uses language better suited to 
the dynamics of the scene: “he [Hektor] questions the relevance of augury” (217). 

42 Compare how, when an omen favorable to the Achaians appears, Hektor pays it no mind 
(IL. 13.821-832) (see Bushnell [1988: 35-36]). 

43 I provide the translation for the first verse of the quoted passage. 

44 See Thornton (1970:52), Rochberg (2004: 47-48), and Said (2011:343) and cf. Homeric Hymn 
to Hermes 543-549. Collins goes too far in speaking of Eurymachos’s “near denial of the 
whole system of bird divination” (2002: 22). 
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sign may have many interpretations.”4> Those statements do not apply to omen 
readers in the Homeric poems. In the epics, omens are never thought to merit 
opposing interpretations.*° To be sure, Homeric mortals wrestle with omens in 
other ways. They clarify a previous interpretation of an omen: Theoklymenos 
provides a more detailed interpretation for Penelope (Od. 17.155-161) of the 
omen he had interpreted for Telemachos (Od. 15.525—-534).*” They acknowledge 
the limits of the information provided by an omen: Helen judges that the omen 
that appears in Sparta does not specify whether Odysseus is about to return or 
has returned to Ithaka (Od. 15.177-178; cf. 17.158). They imagine a god using an 
omen to deceive: Nestor reproaches those Achaians content to stop the war 
before learning whether, when Zeus “flashed lightning, showing signs of favor” 
(Il. 2.353) upon their departure for Troy, he showed that he “promises false 
(pseudos) or truly” (Il. 2.349).48 They misinterpret an omen: the Trojans take 
as auspicious a thunderclap intended to embolden Nestor (Il. 15.370-380).49 
Mortal characters do all these things, but they never present variant readings 
of the same omen. For our purposes, the relevance of this practice is as follows: 
their never seeing conflicting messages in a given omen reflects their faith in 
the omen as a mechanism for transmitting a message. 

To probe the significance of the fact that characters believe an omen is an 
effective way to communicate a message, I pursue a similar line of inquiry 
as above wherein I noted that the characters’ faith in messengers instantiates 
broader political realities in their world. All sorts of mortal characters—elites, 
commoners, and even a slave—trust that omens bring them messages from 
the gods and, therefore, think that omens provide them with an understand- 
ing of the divine plan. First, elites, those whom scholars usually point to when 
observing that one need not be a seer to have the pluck and ability to inter- 
pret an omen and identify the will of the gods.5° After Odysseus strings his 


45 Collins (2002: 19) and Bushnell (1988: 16), respectively. 

46 Contrast later literature’s portrayals of oracular ambiguity, on which see Maurizio (1997 
and 2001), Kindt (2006), and Flower (2008: 234-235). I will elsewhere consider Il. 4.73-84, 
a passage that some critics mistakenly take to present an omen that characters deem 
ambiguous. 

47 OnTheoklymenos’s second interpretation, see Podlecki (1967: 14), Di Sacco Franco (2000: 
39), Trampedach (2008: 223), Suarez de la Torre (2009: 166), and Said (2011: 335). 

48 See Trampedach (2008: 225). 

49 Note as well that the word for omen, oidnos, means, per LSJ, “bird of prey,” “bird of omen,’ 
or “omen ... drawn from these birds.” Hektor “plays on the multivalence of the word” 
(Bushnell [1982: 6-8, quotation from 6) (cf. Bushnell [1988: 36]). 

50 See, e.g., Trampedach (2008: 216-217). 
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bow, “Zeus showing forth his portents (sémata phainon) thundered mightily. / 
Hearing this, long-suffering great Odysseus was happy / that the son of devious- 
devising Kronos had sent him a portent (teras)” (Od. 21.413-415). Odysseus 
believes that the thunder indicates Zeus’s backing. Second, commoners. In 
response to Agamemnon’s plea, 


Straightaway he [Zeus] sent down the most lordly of birds, an eagle, 
with a fawn, the young of the running deer, caught in his talons, 
who cast down the fawn beside Zeus’ splendid altar 
where the Achaians wrought their devotions to Zeus of the Voices. 
They, when they saw the bird and knew (οἱ δ᾽ ὡς οὖν εἴδονθ᾽) it was Zeus 
who sent it, 
remembered once again their warcraft, and turned on the Trojans. 
Il. 8.247-252 


The entire Achaian army, commoners included, reads the omen as coming from 
Zeus and acts accordingly.*! Third, the slave. Odysseus asks Zeus, “let one of the 
waking people send me an omen (phemen) from inside / the house; and let Zeus 
also show me an outside portent (teras)” (Od. 20.100—-101). Zeus complies. First, 
he thunders (Od. 20.103-104). Next, “And from the house a mill woman sent him 
[Odysseus] an omen (phémén)” (Od. 20.105). She says, 


Father Zeus, you who are lord of the gods and people, 

now you have thundered loud from the starry sky, although 

there is no cloud. You showed this forth, a portent (teras) for someone. 
Grant now also (kai) for wretched me this prayer that I make you. 


Od. 20.112-115 


The slave posits not only that Zeus sent the omen but also that the omen was 
one of divine support as shown by her subsequent wish that Zeus grant her 
prayer as well (kai, 20.115). She does not interpret the omen outright, but her 
response implies sufficient familiarity and comfort with omens such that she 
would be able to interpret an omen intended for her. 

The emphasis placed on every mortal’s faith in and engagement with omens 
should be considered in light of another trend: the poems set up elites as the 
ones who can access the divine will in ways other than through interpreting 
omens. Put differently, although mortals have several different routes to learn- 


51 ~~ Seealso Il. 7.478—481, 12.252-256, 13.821-823, and 15.379-380. 
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ing the will of the gods, for all intents and purposes omen reading is the one 
avenue open to all mortals, high and low. 

To begin with, specialists in divination have additional means of determin- 
ing the will of the gods beyond reading omens.5? Kalchas, may be “the best of 
the bird interpreters (oionopolon)” (Il. 1.69), but when he deploys his gift of 
mantosuné (Il. 1.72) to explain the cause of the plague afflicting the Achaian 
camp, he does not turn to omens.®? After the gods decide that Hektor should 
challenge an Achaian to a duel, Helenos “gathered into his heart / their delib- 
eration” (Il. 7.44-45) and reports to Hektor that he “heard it in the speech 
(op’ akousa) of the gods everlasting” (7.53).54 The mantis Teiresias relies on 
some other, unmentioned source besides omens to tell Odysseus his future (Od. 
11.100—-137). Theoklymenos sees in a vision the destruction awaiting the suit- 
ors (Od. 20.351-357). Now, the lineages of Kalchas, Helenos, and Theoklymenos 
signal their membership in an elite class.5° Likewise, it is hard to imagine the 
famed Theban seer, Teiresias, as anything other than a member of the elite. The 
golden scepter (khruseon sképtron) that he carries in the underworld (Od. 11.91) 
may signal his rank since in the Homeric poems golden scepters belong solely 
to the elite.5® Further, as Mark Griffith observes, “when Teiresias appears on 


52 Cf. Fontenrose (1978: go-91). I exclude from this survey the bird interpreters Ennomos 
(Il. 2.858-861) and Halitherses (Od. 2.158-159); the oneiropolos Eurydamas, who interprets 
the omens found in dreams (Il. 5.148—150); and the thuoskoos Leodes, who seeks omens 
in sacrifices (Od. 21.145) (see Fernandez-Galiano [1992: ad loc.] and Richardson [1993: ad 
24.220-224]). 

53  Achilleus’s and Agamemnon’s statements make clear that Kalchas is thought of as using 
his mantic talents in this instance. Achilleus tells him to “speak out any oracle (theo- 
propion) you know” (Jl. 1.85; trans. Wyatt [1999]), and he reports to Thetis that “the 
prophet with sure knowledge declared the oracles (theopropias) of the god who strikes 
from afar” (Il. 1.384—385; trans. Wyatt [1999]). Upon hearing Kalchas’s diagnosis, Agamem- 
non barks, “Always the evil things are dear to your heart to prophecy (manteuesthai), 
ὦν Now once more you speak prophesying (theopropeon) to the Danaans” (Jl. 1.107 and 
109). 

54 Cf. Pindar Olympian 6.65-67: Apollo gives Iamos “a twofold treasury / of prophecy (man- 
tosunas), first to hear the voice (phonan akouein) that knows no falsehood...” (trans. Race 
[1997]). 

55 On the elite status of Kalchas, Helenos, and Theoklymenos, see Trampedach (2008: 210, 
214, and 222, respectively). For the status of seers from the Archaic through the Classical 
eras, see Bremmer (1996). Of the Iliad, he writes that “seers are either kings themselves or 
at least of royal blood. In any case, they belong to the highest strata of society” (100). 

56 Chryses, the priest of Apollo, wealthy enough to assemble a “boundless ransom” for his 
daughter (Jl. 1.13, my translation), carries a golden scepter (Jl. 1.15 and 374). Achilleus’s 
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stage (or in epic and lyric narrative), it is always in discussion with other elite 
characters: he does not interact (as far as I can see) with lower-class characters 
such as Messengers, Guards, Nurses, etc.” (2009: 484).5” 

Moreover, only elites learn viva voce from a divine source what the gods 
have in store for them and what the future holds.°* I review just four of the 
pertinent scenes. Athene tells Achilleus not to slay Agamemnon during their 
initial quarrel: he will receive fitting compensation in the future (Il. 1.212-- 214). 
Achilleus reports that his mother Thetis told him of his “two sorts of destiny” 
(IL. 9.411). Iris brings Hektor a message: once Agamemnon is wounded, Zeus will 
see to Hektor’s success in battle (Il. 11.206—209). From Proteus, Menelaos learns, 
among other things, that “it is not the god’s will / that you shall die and go to 
your end in horse-pasturing Argos, / but the immortals will convey you to the 
Elysian / Field and the limits of the earth” (Od. 4.561-564). 

Elsewhere, the poet can hint that a non-elite might ascertain the will of 
the gods without relying on omens. When Agamemnon reports to his council 


scepter (see van Wees [1992: 276-280]) is decorated with golden nails (Il. 1.245-246). 
Agamemnon wields a golden scepter (see Jl. 2.101, 186, and 268), as does Minos, the son 
of Zeus and judge in the underworld (Od. 11.568-571). A lowly character, such as a beggar, 
might have an unadorned scepter (see, e.g, Od. 13.437). 
57 Inthe Epic Cycle’s Oedipodea, Teiresias is a confidant of the Theban king Laios (arg. 12-14 
Bernabé). On the “Lille papyrus,’ Stesichoros’s Teiresias converses with Oedipus’s wife and 
sons (see Griffith [2009: 484—485]). 
Four mantic specialists whose methods of divination cannot be determined appear 
in the Homeric epics: Merops, “who beyond all men / knew the art of prophecy (manto- 


” 


sunas)” (Il. 2.831-832); Polyidos, a Corinthian mantis (Jl. 13.663); Nausithods, who prophe- 
sied that Poseidon would one day punish the Phaiakians (Od. 8.564—571 and 13.172-178; see 
thesphath’ at 13.172); and Telemos, the mantis among the Cyclopes (Od. 9.508-510). May we 
assume that like those discussed above they do more than interpret omens? If so, we note 
that three of these figures are definitely elites. The children of Merops lead a contingent of 
Trojans (11. 2.828-830), and Euchenor, Polyidos’s son, is “a rich man and good?” (Il. 13.663— 
664). Merops and Polyidos should be labeled elites as well (on Merops, see Wathelet [1988: 
753-755]; on Polyidos, see Janko [1992: ad 13.663-670]). Nausithods ruled the Phaiakians 
(Od. 6.7-10 and 7.62). One cannot be sure of Telemos’s status, if such a concept even makes 
sense when it comes to the Cyclopes, among whom (at least according to Odysseus) “each 
one is the law / for his own wives and children, and cares nothing about the others” (Od. 
g.114-115). 

58 Οἱ Turkeltaub (2007: 52) on epiphanies in the Iliad: “only the greatest heroes ever experi- 
ence epiphanies.” Neither epic has a scene like that in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo wherein 
Apollo meets a group of traders, most likely non-elites, and informs them of their destiny 


(see esp. 475-485). 
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of basileis that “a Dream divine” told him to heed Zeus and attack Troy (Jl. 
2.56—72), Nestor’s response is telling: 


had it been any other Achaian who told of this dream 
we should have called it a lie and we might rather have turned from it. 
Now he who claims to be the best (aristos) of the Achaians has seen it. 
Come then, let us see if we can arm the sons of the Achaians. 

Il. 2.80-83 


For Nestor, only those who contest for the title of best (aristos) can claim to 
have learned in a dream about matters of global significance, such as the fate of 
the Achaian expedition. Nestor assumes that only elites receive certain divine 
communications in their sleep.5? Implicit in his formulation, however, is the 
possibility that an ordinary soldier might have a prophetic dream relevant to 
his own situation. 

In short, the Iliad and Odyssey present mortals of all classes readily engaging 
with omens but focus on the elite when it comes to getting at the divine will 
in ways that do not involve reading omens. The democratization, as it were, of 
omen reading as a means of discerning the gods’ intentions stands out. 

I have been examining the poet’s representation of what his characters think 
about omens, but the external audience also witnesses the epics’ omens.®° 
I return to the second component of messenger scenes. In discussing the 
external audience’s opportunity—an opportunity denied to the internal recip- 
ient(s)—to compare the sender’s version of the message with the messenger’s 
version, I pointed to the external audience’s ability to track the messenger’s 
rhetorical machinations. When it comes to scenes involving omens, external 
audience members again adopt a privileged position.®! They can determine if 
an interpreter errs—I cited above the Trojans’ faulty reading of a thunderclap 
directed at Nestor (Jl. 15.370—380)—but normally they do not interpret omens 
in new or fundamentally different ways.®? Rather, the Homeric audience can 


59  Nestor’s point, then, is not just “that a dominant man would see a true dream” (Struck 
[2003:179]) but that he would see a dream “fiir die Gemeinschaft bedeutsam’ (Piepenbrink 
[2001: 13]). 

60 (Ὁ Collins (2002: 22 n. 26). 

61  Ondistinguishing between internal and external audiences when it comes to omens, see 
Anhalt (1995: 281-282), Collins (2002: 33 and 38), and Trampedach (2008: 225). 

62 Homeric interpreters of omens nearly always get it right (see de Jong [2001: 496 ad 
242-247], Nagy [2002: 147], Trampedach [2008: 217 and 224], and Suarez de la Torre [2009: 


163]). 
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apply more precisely components of the omen, usually analogical omens, to 
the situation at hand or can supplement the omen’s interpretation, although 
when it comes to the last scene 1 discuss in this essay (from Odyssey 20) they 
can provide an extensive supplement.® 

Evidence for these activities abounds in modern-day scholarship. For exam- 
ple, of the omen Halitherses interprets, Agathe Thornton writes, 


It is surprising, however, that he [Halitherses] does not seem to take 
any notice of there being two eagles. ... [I]n fact the picture of the two 
aggressive eagles foreshadows the picture of Odysseus and Telemachus 
fighting the Suitors side by side.®* 

1970: 53 


Kai Trampedach comments similarly on the omen interpreted by Poulydamas: 


Thus Polydamas’ interpretation: the Trojans will certainly break through 
into the Achaean camp, but they will then be forced to retreat with heavy 
losses. The direction of the eagle’s flight—from right to left over the front 
lines of the armies—points to the same sense, although Polydamas does 
not comment on this. ... On another level, the eagle represents Zeus 
himself, who, after initially supporting the Trojans, will change sides. 


2008: 216 


Poulydamas does not make this last point about Zeus either. 

That the external audience can flesh out the meaning of an omen in such a 
manner should be neither taken for granted nor simply chalked up to the fact 
that it knows what will happen. Just as I sought to denaturalize the external 
audience's ability to see the extent to which a messenger does or does not alter 
a message, so now I wish to denaturalize the external audience's ability to see 
more in omens than internal interpreters do. 

To start, I make a simple suggestion. I stressed above that mortal characters 
do not offer competing interpretations of a given omen. When we talk about 
the possibility of looking at the same omen in different ways, therefore, let us 
do so not in reference to the putatively competing omen readers in the epic but 
in reference to the omen reader(s) in the epic, on the one hand, and the epic’s 


63 Anhalt’s discussion of the eagle that appears to Priam and the Trojans (Jl. 24.314—321) 
shows that this sort of reading can apply to non-analogical omens as well (1995: 281-282). 
64 See also Pollard (1977: 19) and Trampedach (2008: 219). 
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external audiences, on the other hand. To repeat, the external audience almost 
always gets out of omens what the mortal characters get out of them but can 
also at times fill out or extend an omen’s application or interpretation. Having 
offered this point of clarification, I present three additional observations. 

First, this phenomenon parallels Jérgensen’s law, which holds for both the 
Iliad and Odyssey: “whereas the authorial voice and the gods themselves always 
name the divine agents responsible for an event, the poem’s human actors 
employ the generic terms daimon, theos, or ‘Zeus, unless they are acting on 
specific knowledge.”®> As a result, the external audience often knows more 
than the mortal characters about which god is doing or seeing to what.® 
Analogously, when reading more into an omen than a mortal character does, 
the external audience gains a better understanding of what a god is saying than 
the character has and thus greater insight into the divine realm.®” 

Second, when on its own the external audience takes animals in omens to 
correspond to characters in the story, it ensures that an interpreting character's 
reading does not limit its grasp of the characterizations offered by the omen.®® 
Such moments reveal the limits of the assertion, now “well accepted,” that 
“Homeric characters direct their audience's responses with their own.”® For 
example, Kalchas stresses the equation between the number of sparrows and 
the war’s duration,” and Poulydamas focuses on the similarity between the 
eagle and the Trojans. For its part, the external audience may take the snakes 
in these omens to represent the Achaians: “a snake, his back blood-mottled, / 
a thing of horror (smerdaleos)” (Il. 2.308-309) and “a gigantic (peloron) snake, 
blood-colored” (Il. 12.202).”! To align the Achaians with that which is smerdaleos 
is to have them partake in the quality assigned to Zeus’s thunder (Jl. 7.479), 
“the houses of the dead” before which “the very gods shudder” (Il. 20.64—65), 
Athene’s aegis (Il. 21.401), the shade of Heracles (Od. 11.609), and Skylla’s six 
heads (Od. 12.91). To align the Achaians with that which is peloros is to have 


65 Cook (1995: 179). 

66 Marks observes that Jérgensen’s law is set aside when in Odyssey 3 Nestor narrates the 
stories of the Achaians’ returns from Troy (2008: 122-126). 

67 Anomen “radiates” a “speech-act” (Nagy [1990: 168 ἢ. 957). 

68 Characterization requires the reader’s “assembling various character-indicators distrib- 
uted along the text-continuum” (Rimmon-Kenan [1994: 59]). It is “the process through 
which the implied author provides the implied reader with what is necessary to recon- 
struct a character from the narrative” (Powell [1990: 52]). 

69  Turkeltaub (2010: 135 [with bibliography]). 

70 See Trampedach (2008: 212 n. 16). 

71 ~~ See Pollard (1977: 119) and Sancassano (1996-1997: 83-84). 
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them partake in the quality assigned to the Gorgon (JL. 5.741 and Od. 11.634), 
Ares’s and Athene’s spears (Il. 5.594 and 8.424, respectively), Polyphemos (Od. 
9.187, 190, 257, and 428), and Skylla (Od. 12.87).”* To connect the snakes to 
the Achaians is to render the army terrifying. When the external audience 
performs this operation, it situates the omens among numerous other passages 
throughout the poem that indicate the Achaians’ character. 

Third, I look to Naomi Schor’s (1980) concept of the interpretant, or inter- 
preting character: when a character in a text embarks on an act of interpreta- 
tion, his or her turn as an interpreter can guide us in our interpretation of that 
text.”3 Regarding omens in Homeric epic, the external audience’s engagement 
with the act of interpretation can be more involved than a simple application 
of Schor’s model would suggest. On the one hand, when the external audience 
sees more in an omen than an interpreting character, it signals that it takes its 
place alongside that character as an interpreting character. On the other hand, 
external audience members can also watch themselves interpret the omen and 
learn from their stint as interpreting characters. For an example of this latter 
scenario, I start from de Jong’s note on an omen sent to the suitors. As they 
plot to murder Telemachos, an eagle flies by on the left carrying a dove (Od. 
20.242—243). The suitor Amphinomos offers the “correct interpretation” of the 
omen: their plan to kill Telemachos will not succeed (Od. 20.244—246). As de 
Jong suggests, the external audience can do a bit more: “the narratees, aware of 
the continuous ‘bird’ imagery in the Odyssey, may specifically connect the eagle 
with Odysseus and the dove with the Suitors” (2001: 496 ad 20.242--247).75 What 
might the external audience learn about interpreting the Odyssey from its fuller 
interpretation of the omen? 


72 The concept is also applied to the less terrifying stag (Od. 10.168) and goose (Od. 15.161). 
De Jong comments that the adjective pelorios “seems to denote not objective measuring 
of size but rather the subjective impressions and emotions of someone who is scared by 
the enormity of what he perceives” (2004: 130). 

73 See O'Hara (1993: 99-101) for a brief survey of Latinists’ use of Schor’s model. Bushnell 
suggests, “It may be, however, that the Iliad invites its reader to imitate Polydamas” (1982: 
11). Before analyzing Hesiod’s fable of the hawk and nightingale (Works and Days 202-212) 
(2002: 34-35), Collins writes, “[E]arly epic moves beyond ethnography by staging oracular 
discourse itself as a model for how an external audience should interpret the larger 
narrative” (18). Cf. Nagy (1990: 222) and Morrison (1992: 14). 

74 Quotation from de Jong (2001: 496 ad 20.242-247). 

75 Τὸ make this connection, external audience members need not be “aware of the contin- 
uous ‘bird’ imagery in the Odyssey.” After all, they remember, per the poem's well-known 
plot, that the suitors will be killed. 
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Omen readers aim to establish not only what the future holds but also what 
the gods (usually Zeus) approve or disapprove οἱ. 75 At Hekabe’s prompting (I. 
24.290-298), Priam requests a favorable bird omen from Zeus “so that once 
my eyes have rested upon him / I may trust in him and go to the ships of the 
fast-mounted Danaans” (Il. 24.312—-313). Seeing an eagle, “the people looking 
upon him / were uplifted and the hearts made glad in the breasts of all of them” 
(IL. 24.320-321). Priam and his fellow Trojans take the sign to indicate that Zeus 
backs the king’s expedition to ransom Hektor’s corpse from Achilleus. Odysseus 
believes Zeus’s thunder and the slave’s kleedon (Od. 20.102—-121) signal that he 
will punish the suitors (Od. 20.121) and that he has the gods’ blessing in doing 
so. On that latter point, observe how Odysseus prefaces his request for those 
omens: “Father Zeus, if willingly (ethelontes) you gods led me over / wet and 
dry to my land” (Od. 20.98-99). The ethelontes indicates that for Odysseus the 
omens will show that the gods approve of his return to his rightful place and all 
that that requires, including killing the suitors. Accordingly, an interpretation 
of Od. 20.242-243 that links the triumphant eagle to Odysseus and the ill-fated 
dove to the suitors suggests that Zeus approves of this dynamic, of Odysseus’s 
slaughter of the suitors. The omen becomes an authoritative declaration that 
the suitors will and deserve to die and thereby bolsters different characters’ 
contentions that the suitors must perish.”” 

We must not forget, however, that the external audience manufactures the 
reading that makes the passage reinforce this judgment. The larger interpre- 
tative lesson for the external audience from its stint as interpretant can be 
briefly stated: putting the audience in a position of generating readings that 
support the poem’s dominant points of view is one strategy the poem uses to 
get the audience invested in and therefore more apt to endorse those points of 
view. For the Odyssey wants its audience to adopt certain attitudes. The poem, 
for instance, encourages siding with its heroic protagonist.’* By contrast, the 


76 δ66 note 6 above. In addition to the route I take in this paragraph, one could also first 
point out that omens show what “will be accomplished” (teleesthai), as Helen says (Od. 
15.173) (see also, e.g,, Il. 2.330 and Od. 2.156 and 19.547), and then observe that what is being, 
will be, or would have been (etc.) accomplished is what a god approves of: see, e.g., Il. 1.5 
(eteleito), 8.454 (tetelesmenon éen), and 14.195 = 18.426 = Od. 5.89 (telesai). 


77 ~«*See, e.g., Od. 2.283-284, 22.61-67, 22.412—416, 24.443-449, and 24.456-460 as well as de 
Jong (2001: 28-29 ad 224-229, 526, and 528-529 ad 35-41). On the nature of the suitors’ 
transgressions, see Cook (1995: 148), Thalmann (1998: 127-128 and 179), Louden (2011: 45), 
and Said (2011: 65-69, 206-207, and 249-250). 

78  “Eustathius was right to call Homer philodysseus” (Clay [1983: 38]) (see also Zerba [2009: 
331 and 336]); “the Odyssey has clear ‘baddies’” (de Jong [2001: 28 ad 224-229). 
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audience is not to side with the Iliad’s Achilleus as wholeheartedly as with the 
Odyssey’s Odysseus.’? Furthermore, the Odyssey asks its audience to endorse 
not only the proposition that the suitors deserve to die but also the other claims 
it makes about, for instance, marriage or slavery.8° By contrast, the Iliad, less 
interested in arguing for a vision of the proper relationships between mortals, 
explores conflicts between sets of values.®! 


Homer represents and thematizes transmission in various ways. The Muse 
informs a poet, and the poet delights his audience. Characters pass on stories 
and exchange gifts. Victors gather together the spoils of war and dole them 
out. Seafarers transport people and goods. Scholars have elucidated just how 
much the poet gets out of these scenarios. In this essay, I have explored how 
and to what ends Homer structures two other common scenes of transmis- 
sion, those involving messengers and those involving omens. A review of the 
characters’ faith in messengers prompted the suggestion that this trust reflects 
the characters’ view that power over someone means power over what that 
subordinate does and says. Similarly, considering the characters’ faith in the 
process of transmission by way of omens led us to note the democratization of 
omen reading: mortals of varying status engage with omens, whereas only elites 
are given the opportunity to access the divine will in other ways apart from 
omen reading. Attention to the external audience prompted additional obser- 
vations. We found that for the external audience, able to chart how a messenger 
handles his re-presentation, the messenger becomes a meta-poetic figure. Sim- 
ilarly, starting from the fact that the external audience can detect meaning in 
an omen beyond that detected by an omen reader in the epic, we teased out the 
several significant interpretative moves the external audience makes in doing 
50. 
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Prophetic Hesiod 


Ruth Scodel 


This paper will argue that certain prophetic and moralizing passages in the 
Works and Days show a connection between Hesiod and Near Eastern liter- 
ary forms. This is not in itself a surprising claim. Nobody doubts that Hesiod’s 
poetry includes elements from the Near East, and an extensive scholarly bibli- 
ography is dedicated to these elements.! The Succession Myth in the Theogony 
is obviously influenced by Hurrian myths taken over by Hittite. Many believe 
that the Myth of Ages came from the Near East.3 The evidence, however, does 
not allow us to judge whether this material came into Greek in the Mycenaean 
period or along with the rich influence of the Near East on Greek material cul- 
ture that gives the late eighth-seventh century the name “Orientalizing period.” 
The material treated here, however, is much likelier to have come to Greece 
recently, and through a narrow channel, since even though it was preserved in 
a poem that was widely cited, it did not become common property in Greek 
literature. 

Within the secondary literature, the similarities of Hesiod’s Works and Days 
to prophetic writing, particularly Amos, are a familiar topic.4* Amos is prob- 
ably earlier; the title places his activity in the reigns of Uzziah in Judah and 
Jeroboam in Israel—towards the middle of the eighth century, although some 
recent scholars have argued for a date in the late seventh century, after the fall of 
Israel.5 Hesiod probably belongs to the end of the eighth century or the begin- 
ning of the seventh. Both claim to have heard divine voices. Amos presents 
himself as a shepherd, as Hesiod does in the Theogony. Both severely criticize 


1 Theintroductions to West’s editions (West 1966 and 1978) are especially important, along with 
West (1997: 276-333), and Walcot (1966: 80-103). 

2 West (1997: 626-627) discusses possible paths of transmission. 

3 Rutherford (2009) is the most skeptical, accepting only the Succession Myth as certainly 
adapted from Near Eastern sources. 

4 Meyer (1910); Andrews (1943). The comparison goes back to Wilamowitz (1881: 314-315). 
Passing mentions include Rand (1911), Beall (2006). 

5 Wood (2002), Radine (2010). 

6 Smith (2007: 116-128) compares them as recipients of auditory hallucinations (he is consider- 
ing the phenomenon before it was pathologized). Hesiod, though he does not explicitly say 
that he saw the Muses, does not imply that he did not see them—they plucked and gave him 
a staff (Th. 30-31). 
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contemporary elites for their failure to follow the norms of justice.” Seybold 
and von Ungern-Sternberg argue that Amos and Hesiod represent an “Eastern 
Mediterranean koiné” and show a similar response to a crisis of “modernity.’8 I 
want to suggest something related yet different: that Hesiod has a “prophetic” 
side unlike anything else in archaic Greek. If there was a koiné, he was not really 
a participant in it, but was influenced by it. This influence is likely to have been 
particular, coming from a single line of transmission, whether orally or through 
a text. However, Hesiod’s prophetic side does not correspond to any single 
extant prophetic text, but has similarities to Amos, proto-Isaiah, and Micah. 

This raises a methodological issue. Homer and Hesiod were canonical 
authors in the Greek world, and most of what they say becomes part of what 
Gilbert Murray called the “Inherited Conglomerate” of the Greek view of the 
world—neither stories nor didactic material had absolute authority, but they 
were widely familiar.2 Whether a particular god, attribute, or teaching orig- 
inally came from Indo-European, or from the pre-Greek inhabitants of the 
Greek mainland, or from Anatolia or Mesopotamia, the elements were not dis- 
tinguished in poetry or cult. Hesiod’s Succession Myth has been powerfully 
influenced by the Hurrian-Hittite Kumarbi story; the myth, while its fullest 
early presentation is in Hesiod, is a general property of Greek tradition. While it 
is perhaps possible that the Theogony itself successfully popularized the myth, 
it is surely more likely that the borrowed material had already been dissem- 
inated when it entered the Theogony, very possibly in the differing versions 
characteristic of orally transmitted stories. 

This paper, however, will consider material in Works and Days that we do 
not find in the Inherited Conglomerate—a particular set of admonitions and 
an oracle of doom. This paper rests on the assumption that it is unlikely 
that a teaching both widely known in the Greek world around 700 BCE and 
incorporated into a canonical text would leave few or no traces in later Greek 
into the classical period. So when WD presents material, whether narrative or 
didactic, that is isolated within Greek but has parallels elsewhere, it came to 
Hesiod through a narrow channel. Though it may have been more familiar than 
it now appears, it was not deeply or broadly diffused in Greek oral tradition 
before Hesiod included it. 

A Greek poet was very different from an Isaiah or an Amos. Hesiod claims to 
be have been called directly by the Muses, who have instructed him to “make 


7 Seybold and von Ungern-Sternberg (1993) is the fullest discussion. 

8 cf. Kaiser (1969). I would suggest that this kind of reading is more appropriate for Theognis 
and Solon. 

g Murray (1946: 67). 
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famous things past and future” (ἵνα κλείοιμι τά τ’ ἐσσόμενα πρότ’ ἐόντα, Theog. 31— 
33). The language is similar to Homer's description of what the prophet Calchas 
knew: “What is and will be and was before” (τά τ᾽ ἐόντα τά τ᾽ ἐσσόμενα πρότ᾽ ἐόντα, 
Il.1.70). In practice, however, Greek poets have supernatural knowledge only of 
the past. They can narrate what has happened among the gods as well as among 
mortals, but they do not predict the future. When Hesiod himself praises the 
poet and his social role, only a few lines after he narrates his poetic initiation, 
he claims that a man who is grieved can be distracted by a singer’s account of 
the great deeds of past heroes or a hymn to the gods (98-103). Hesiod does not 
claim prophetic or clairvoyant abilities. In the proem of Works and Days (WD 
1-10), he asks the Muses to hymn their father Zeus, and Zeus to “make the ver- 
dicts straight with justice,” but he announces his own intention of speaking the 
truth to Perses (10). That is, his authority in this poem does not come directly 
from the Muses. When he introduces his section on seafaring, he explains that 
he can explain Zeus’ intention about it, even though he has very limited expe- 
rience, thanks to the Muses (646-662). He thereby confirms that his teachings 
about agriculture and the good life have been based at least in part on his own 
experience. 

Furthermore, although Hesiod’s purposes were serious, he was a performer, 
and poetic performers were supposed to provide pleasure and recreation along 
with knowledge. Though they were doubtless subject to pressure from their 
patrons and audiences, they worked within a special performance frame so 
that their performances did not directly belong to the political sphere. Even 
the ancient invented biographies of Hesiod do not say that the basileis, whom 
he called “bribe-eaters” and “fools,” took any revenge on him. There is nothing 
comparable to Amos 7, where Amaziah the priest of Bethel complains to the 
king about Amos and orders him to leave Israel and prophesize in Judah. 

Works and Days is nowadays regularly classified as wisdom literature. Like 
the wisdom texts of the Hebrew Bible (along with Ben Sirah and Wisdom), it 
addresses the question of how an individual should live. The maxims of WD 
look like the genre of Egyptian literature known as “instructions,” especially 
those examples in which a narrative frame presents a man of the distant past 
who delivers a series of maxims. Some of these present warnings against greed 
and injustice that resemble the teachings of Hesiod. 

However, although there are parallels for various elements of the poem, WD 
is far more complicated than any one of the partially parallel texts.!° It begins as 
an address to the speaker's brother, Perses, who is apparently intending by legal 


10 ΤΗΪβ point has been well made by Walcott (1966: 103). 
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means to deprive the speaker unjustly of his fair share of their inheritance. The 
speaker harangues both Perses and the basileis, the local elite who would judge 
the case, accusing them of corruption. This section includes two mythological 
narratives whose exact meaning within the text is much disputed, and a fable 
whose interpretation is also debated. After a series of arguments about why 
justice is the better course, he delivers various maxims about social, economic, 
and religious behavior. He then offers an account of the tasks of the agricultural 
year. Appended to this section is a lecture about seafaring. This is followed by 
another section of apparently miscellaneous maxims, and the poem concludes 
with a list of days of the month that are lucky or unlucky for particular pur- 
poses. It is impossible to imagine that Amos or Micah would advise on how 
to construct a plow or whom to invite to a dinner, or that an Egyptian book of 
“instructions” would include a vivid description of the nastiness of the month 
of Lenaeon (roughly February). The combination of different kinds of material 
into a single composition is unique and probably the work of Hesiod himself. 
Insofar as WD is a wisdom text, it is profoundly unprophetic because its wis- 
dom promises worldly success in the world exactly as it is. Hesiod repeatedly 
promises that following his advice will lead to wealth. In most of the most- 
quoted sections of the poem, he promises not just wealth but areté, which here 
means a high social position based on wealth and respect from the community: 


τῆς δ᾽ ἀρετῆς ἱδρῶτα θεοὶ προπάροιθεν ἔθηκαν 
ἀθάνατοι: μακρὸς δὲ καὶ ὄρθιος οἶμος ἐς αὐτὴν 
καὶ τρηχὺς τὸ πρῶτον: ἐπὴν δ᾽ εἰς ἄκρον ἵκηται, 


ῥηιδίη δὴ ἔπειτα πέλει, χαλεπὴ περ ἐοῦσα. 
289-292 


In front of success the immortal gods put sweat. A long and steep trail 
leads to it, and it is rough at first. But when a man reaches the summit, 
then it is easy, even though it is difficult. 


Indeed, he says that hard work will bring wealth, and wealth will bring not only 
aréte but kudos, glamor (312-313). Hence, there can be no crisis in the poem’s 
imagined social and economic world. Perses’ difficulties are not a symptom of 
widespread rural debt and exploitation of peasants by the elite, as some have 
thought." The poem twice refers to debts, but only as a problem for the lazy 
Perses. 


11. Will (1957); Tandy (1997). 
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SCODEL 


Hesiod’s preaching of justice can look curiously narrow once we set it against 


a text like that of Amos. To be sure, Hesiod aggressively warns the basileis that 
their abuse of justice will lead to punishment by Zeus, not only for them, but 


for the entire people: 


οἷς δ᾽ ὕβρις τε μέμηλε κακὴ καὶ σχέτλια ἔργα, 
τοῖς δὲ δίκην Κρονίδης τεκμαίρεται εὐρύοπα Ζεύς. 
πολλάκι καὶ ξύμπασα πόλις κακοῦ ἀνδρὸς ἀπηύρα, 
ὅστις ἀλιτραίνηι καὶ ἀτάσθαλα μηχανάαται. 
τοῖσιν δ᾽ οὐρανόθεν μέγ᾽ ἐπήγαγε πῆμα Κρονίων, 
λιμὸν ὁμοῦ καὶ λοιμόν, ἀποφθινύθουσι δὲ λαοί 
οὐδὲ γυναῖκες τίκτουσιν, μινύθουσι δὲ οἶκοι 
Ζηνὸς φραδμοσύνηισιν Ὀλυμπίου. ἄλλοτε δ᾽ αὖτε 
ἣ τῶν γε στρατὸν εὐρὺν ἀπώλεσεν ἣ ὅ γε τεῖχος 
ἣ νέας ἐν πόντωι Κρονίδης ἀποτείνυται αὐτῶν. 
238-247 


For those who care about hybris and cruel deeds, far-seeing Zeus son of 
Cronus ordains retaliation. Often an entire community pays for a bad 
man, who commits crimes and contrives reckless actions. From heaven 
the son of Cronus brings great suffering on them, famine and plague 
together, and the people perish. And their wives do not give birth, and 
their households shrink through the plans of Zeus on Olympus.” On 
another occasion he destroys their broad army, or the wall, or the son of 
Cronus takes vengeance on their ships on the sea. 


Zeus has watchers everywhere: 


12 


ἐγγὺς γὰρ ἐν ἀνθρώποισιν ἐόντες 
ἀθάνατοι φράζονται ὅσοι σκολιῆισι δίκηισιν 
ἀλλήλους τρίβουσι θεῶν ὄπιν οὐκ ἀλέγοντες. 
249-251 


244-245 were rejected by Plutarch and some editors bracket them, but four papyri attest 
to the lines, and they are needed to balance 235 (women in the Just City bear children who 
resemble their parents). 
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For nearby, among people, immortals pay attention to those who wear 
each other down by crooked judgments and do not care about divine 
retribution. 


Yet this warning is directly preceded by a reference to the matter specifically at 
hand: 


Ὦ βασιλῆς, ὑμεῖς δὲ καταφράζεσθε καὶ αὐτοὶ 
τήνδε δίκην 
248--249 


Basileis, you yourselves stop and think about this verdict 


While Hesiod repeatedly warns both the basileis and Perses that ill-won pros- 
perity does not last and that Zeus punishes injustice, he never specifies an 
injustice that the basileis have committed apart from the injustice that they 
have done or threaten to do to him. Even his treatment of this injustice is curi- 
ously abstract. He not only does not say what property is at issue, but he never 
suggests that his loss of this property is or would be a real threat to his well- 
being. 

Certainly the basileis are corrupt—‘gift-eaters,’ he calls them (39). He 
strongly suggests that they will make a judgment that they know is unjust for 
personal gain in a dispute that has been brought to them by Perses, and he 
implies that this would be their regular practice. The Just City that he praises is 
just to both the inhabitants and to strangers, and he surely takes the injustice 
of his own situation as exemplary. If the basileis decided that the speaker of this 
poem was dangerous because his poetic skill could destroy their reputations or 
even rouse popular resistance, and decided this particular matter in his favor, 
he would not therefore be convinced that they were just. He does not, how- 
ever, say that they are oppressors in any broader way. He preaches that honest 
effort will be rewarded with wealth and prestige. If the injustices of the local 
elite were broader and deeper, they would be a direct impediment to the kind 
of accumulation that Hesiod urges. 

So WD cannot simply be treated as a Greek exemplar of eastern Mediter- 
ranean literary genres or as a Greek response to a general crisis. Nonetheless, 
certain passages of WD are hard to understand in the purely Greek context. I 
want to begin with one that has received less attention than many others: 

Ἶσον δ᾽ ὅς θ᾽ ἱκέτην ὅς τε ξεῖνον κακὸν ἔρξει, 
ὅς τε κασιγνήτοιο ἑοῦ ἀνὰ δέμνια βαίνηι 
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[κρυπταδίηις εὐνῆις ἀλόχου, παρακαίρια ῥέζων], 

ὅς τέ τευ ἀφραδίηις ἀλιταίνητ᾽ ὀρφανὰ τέκνα, 

ὅς τε γονῆα γέροντα κακῶι ἐπὶ γήραος οὐδῶι 

νεικείηι χαλεποῖσι καθαπτόμενος ἐπέεσσι: 

τῶι δ᾽ ἦ τοι Ζεὺς αὐτὸς ἀγαίεται, ἐς δὲ τελευτὴν 

ἔργων ἀντ’ ἀδίκων χαλεπὴν ἐπέθηκεν ἀμοιβήν. 
327-334 


It is the same if someone mistreats a suppliant and a guest, and whoever 
goes into the bed of his brother [in secret intercourse with his wife, doing 
what is wrong], or if in folly he commits crimes against somone’s orphan 
children, and whoever abuses his aged father, on the evil threshold of 
old age, attacking him with harsh words. At him truly Zeus himself is 
furious, and at the end he imposes a harsh payment in exchange for unjust 
actions. 


This sequence of gnomes belongs within a broader series of exhortations that 
serves to make the transition between the first part of the poem, where Justice 
is the main theme, to the second, where the auditor has accepted that work 
is the way to success and now hears how and when to perform his chores. 
These maxims are organized in groups that follow logically from each other, 
once we understand that the poet engages in constant qualification—if one 
exhortation might be misleading if its instruction were carried too far, he 
corrects it. Since the poem has claimed that social position will follow wealth, 
he first reiterates that lasting wealth can only be obtained justly. Then, in the 
passage just cited, he seems concerned that the audience might imagine that 
the gods care only about such property crimes, so he lists some other offenses 
that they punish. 

Hesiod gives four admonitions here. The exact translation of 327 is hard (it 
is not entirely clear what is equal to what), but its point is clear: do not mis- 
treat suppliants and strangers. The treatment of these groups is a traditional 
central topic of Greek morality, prominent in the Odyssey, and always a con- 
cern of Zeus. The other three, however, are less usual and more interesting. 
The last warns against speaking abusively to an elderly father. The poem has 
already included such abuse of parents in the future evils as the Iron Age degen- 
erates: 


13. Many editors suspect that this line is interpolated. 
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αἶψα δὲ γηράσκοντας ἀτιμήσουσι τοκῆας: 

μέμψονται δ᾽ ἄρα τοὺς χαλεποῖς βάζοντες ἔπεσσι, 

σχέτλιοι, οὐδὲ θεῶν ὄπιν εἰδότες: οὐδέ κεν οἵ γε 

γηράντεσσι τοκεῦσιν ἀπὸ θρεπτήρια δοῖεν: 
185-188 


They will dishonor their parents the moment they are old. They will 
criticize them, speaking with harsh words, cruel men, ignorant of the 
retribution of the gods. Nor would those men support their elderly parents 
in payment for their upbringing. 


Failing to provide for parents in old age is, like mistreatment of suppliants 
and guests, a characteristic Greek issue. The prospective archon in Athens 
was asked whether he treated his parents well, and in classical Athenian law 
the “maltreatment of a parent” was a serious crime—but the headings of 
which we hear are striking a parent, failing to provide maintenance or housing, 
and failure to provide a proper burial.+ Speaking rudely to them is not a 
punishable offence, although Greeks would surely have agreed that it was 
wrong, Greek texts do not elsewhere threaten divine vengeance for cursing or 
verbally abusing parents. The peculiarity of Hesiod’s emphasis is less salient to 
modern readers because we are familiar with the Biblical passages against such 
speech; West points to Exodus 21:17, Leviticus 20:9, and Proverbs 20:20.!5 (Such 
verbal abuse also appears in Near Eastern texts that narrate moral collapse).!6 

Then there is the wrong to orphans. Again, in archaic and classical Greek 
moralizing and in law, concerns about orphans are directed at bad guardians. 
Athenian law forbade “abuse of orphans” by their guardians and had proce- 
dures for appointing guardians and resolving disputes among potential guard- 
ians.!” This does not appear to be the context of Hesiod’s warning, since the line 
refers to “somebody's” children. While two of Hesiod’s admonitions address 
crimes within the family, against a brother or father, the first concerns out- 
siders. We cannot therefore assume that the context defines the orphan as 
a member of the family—the poet could be intentionally moving between 
wrongs outside the household and those within [1.8 Greeks, however, do not 


14 Rhodes (1981: 629 [on 56.6]). 

15 West (1997: 323 note 135). 

16 ~~ West (1997: 317-318). 

17 Cudjoe (2010). 

18 δ66 ad loc. West (1978), Verdenius (1985), Ercolani (2010), for varying explanations. 
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talk about the protection of orphans as a general obligation. Andromache in 
the Iliad has a distressing fantasy about the misery her son will experience, 
including the appropriation of his property (Jl. 22.488-500), but there is no 
suggestion that anyone will be to blame for his suffering or that the community 
should take responsibility for the wellbeing of a fatherless child, even the son of 
its hero Hector. Hesiod may be thinking primarily of an orphaned relative, but 
he frames his admonition as a general precept, and this precept never became 
important in his culture.!9 

Strangest of all is the warning against sexual relations with a brother’s wife. 
Again, Greek moralizing and law were often concerned with μοιχεία, illicit sex- 
ual relations with women under another man’s protection.?° Extant Greek 
texts, however, do not enumerate particularly taboo sexual possibilities. Surely 
Hesiod does not mean to say that the gods would not be offended by sexual 
relations with the wives of relatives other than a brother, or with the wives of 
neighbors. The prohibition looks like a synecdoche—it stands for a possible 
list of forbidden sexual unions, and it is isolated in Greek literature. It evokes 
Leviticus 20:21, where the brother's wife appears in a catalogue of illicit sex- 
ual partners. It was perhaps chosen because a brother’s wife would be more 
accessible than most women, especially if brothers were living in the same 
household, and the passage as a whole concerns offenses that the gods punish 
because the victims cannot. The stranger, the orphan, and the elderly parent 
are all defenseless. Adultery with a relative’s wife could easily escape detection 
and human justice, and so it belongs with the other crimes in which the gods 
take a special interest. The passage thus makes sense in its context, but it still 
does not look characteristically Greek. 

So we have three admonitions in a single short passage that have no real par- 
allels in Greek and have very close parallels in the Holiness Code in Leviticus. 
The other, concerning suppliants and guests, though it is very characteristically 
Greek, also has a parallel there, at Leviticus 19:28. Three of the four also appear 
in the Covenant Code (Exodus 21:17 on verbal abuse of parents; 22:21 on wid- 
ows and orphans; 23:9 on strangers). It is not comforting to find one’s parallels 
in texts whose origins are themselves so disputed and obscure. However, for 
Hesiod it matters only that these laws belonged together within a recognized 


19 _Wilamowitz (1928 ad loc.) comments that care for orphans was not, for the Greeks, a 
general moral obligation. 

20 There has been an extended debate about whether μοιχεία is confined to adultery or 
includes sexual relations with a mother, daughter, or sister (Cary [1995: 407-408], answer- 
ing Todd [1993: 27] and Cohen [1991: 98]). 
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corpus by the late eighth century so that they could have been transmitted 
together; it does not matter whether the Holiness Code itself was pre-exilic, 
the product ofa series of redactions of P, or a late addition.#! But it seems indis- 
putable that these are admonitions that did not become part of Greek common 
property and were probably not part of the Greek inherited conglomerate when 
Hesiod included them. So it is reasonable to guess that Hesiod and parts of 
the Jewish codes have a common ancestor. Hesiod is the only early Greek text 
to show contact with this tradition, and the adaptation demonstrates his bold 
originality. 

A second passage, equally eccentric within Greek literature and perplexing 
within the poem itself, raises similar issues—the prediction of the degenera- 
tion of the Iron Age. Here he is reminiscent of the oracles of the early prophets, 
but also strikingly different. The poet has narrated four earlier Races of human- 
ity, three named for metals. Apart from the Golden Age under Cronus, this 
scheme is isolated within Greek literature; there are no traces of it in other 
early Greek literature. It does not resonate later until Plato uses it as the basis of 
the “noble lie” in the Republic (414b—415c); later Aratus adapts it in his account 
of the constellation Virgo (Phaenomena 100-136). Aratus, however, does not 
predict the end of the present race.? Scholars have often argued that because 
Hesiod inserts the Race of Heroes into the metallic scheme, he must have taken 
the metallic schema from elsewhere and adapted [1.23 The sequence of metals, 
however, cannot go back to the Bronze Age; it presupposes that there was an 
earlier time when people used bronze for purposes for which they used iron in 
Hesiod’s own time. Homer, famously, makes bronze the dominant metal in the 
heroic world. This contrast between bronze past and iron present is character- 
istically Greek; it is not salient in Iron Age texts from elsewhere in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. It is thus likely that the components of the scheme include the 
traditional belief in a happy humanity under Cronus, which may already have 
been associated with gold; the epic portrayal of a world where bronze domi- 
nated; the tendency of epic to idealize at least the last generation of these past 
men; and the development of the cult of some powerful dead, the daemonic 
powers called “heroes.” Hesiod may have adapted part of this composite from a 


predecessor and added the Race of Heroes, but he may have developed it him- 
self.24 


21  —Joosten (1996: 93-162); Milgrom (2001: 1368-443); Knohl (1995: 168-198). 

22 For Plato, see Van Noorden (2010). Koning (2010: 21) charts direct references to the poem 
(but not many to 106-201). 

283 Ercolani (2010: 160-164, with extensive bibliography). 

24 Beall (2006: 166-168). 
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He then opens the Fifth Age by wishing he did not live in it. He acknowl- 
edges, however, that even though this is a bad time, there are still goods mixed 
with its evils. He continues by announcing the destruction of this Race: 


Ζεὺς δ’ ὀλέσει καὶ τοῦτο γένος μερόπων ἀνθρώπων 
εὖτ’ ἂν γεινόμενοι πολιοκρόταφοι τελέθωσιν. 


180-181 


Zeus will destroy also this race of mortal humans, when they have grey 
hair on their temples at birth. 


He then offers detail about the social decay of this future time. There will no 
longer be friendship or family bonds: 


οὐδὲ πατὴρ παίδεσσιν ὁμοίιος οὐδέ τι παῖδες, 

οὐδὲ ξεῖνος ξεινοδόκωι καὶ ἑταῖρος ἑταίρωι, 

οὐδὲ κασίγνητος φίλος ἔσσεται, ὡς τὸ πάρος περ ... 
182-184 


Nor will a father be of one mind with his children, or children at all with 
their father, nor guest with host and companion with companion, nor will 
a brother be loved as he was before ... 


The description of how they will mistreat elderly parents naturally follows. He 
then continues to the complete failure of judicial institutions; these, and the 
attitudes that uphold them, will be replaced by simple violence: 


οὐδέ τις εὐόρκου χάρις ἔσσεται οὐδὲ δικαίου 

οὐδ᾽ ἀγαθοῦ, μᾶλλον δὲ κακῶν ῥεκτῆρα καὶ ὕβριν 
ἀνέρα τιμήσουσι: δίκη δ᾽ ἐν χερσί: καὶ αἰδὼς 

οὐκ ἔσται, βλάψει δ᾽ ὁ κακὸς τὸν ἀρείονα φῶτα 


μὔθοισι σκολιοῖς ἐνέπων, ἐπὶ δ᾽ ὅρκον ὀμεῖται. 
190-094 


Nor will there be any positive reciprocity for ἃ man who keeps his oaths, or 
a just man, or a noble man, but they will honor more the doer of evils and 
the man who commits hybris. Justice will reside in violence. And there 
will be no Respect, but the bad man will injure the better man by speaking 
in crooked words, and he will swear an oath over them. 


Competitiveness will no longer have any limits: 
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ζῆλος δ᾽ ἀνθρώποισιν ὀιζυροῖσιν ἅπασι 
δυσκέλαδος κακόχαρτος ὁμαρτήσει, στυγερώπης. 
καὶ τότε δὴ πρὸς Ὄλυμπον ἀπὸ χθονὸς εὐρυοδείης 
λευκοῖσιν φάρεσσι καλυψαμένω χρόα καλὸν 
ἀθανάτων μετὰ φῦλον ἴτον προλιπόντ’ ἀνθρώπους 
Αἰδὼς καὶ Νέμεσις: τὰ δὲ λείψεται ἄλγεα λυγρὰ 
θνητοῖς ἀνθρώποισι: κακοῦ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔσσεται ἀλκή. 


195-201 


Envy will accompany all miserable humans, bad-sounding, rejoicing in 
evil, repulsive-looking. Then, covering their beautiful skin in white robes, 
up to Olympus from the earth with its wide roads, they, Respect and 
Righteous Indignation, will leave humanity and go among the tribe of 
gods. And painful miseries will be left for mortal people. There will be 
no defense against evil. 


This is one of the most powerful passages in Hesiod, yet it not easy to follow. 
Hesiod seems to be predicting two different futures, one in which the Iron Race 
will drive Zeus to destroy them, as he did the Silver Race for refusing to worship 
the gods, and another in which human life will become wretched because the 
moral attitudes that make civilized life possible will be gone. 

Although the sequence is confusing, it is probable that the destruction 
of the race, though mentioned first, will follow the moral collapse. (This is 
not unusual for Hesiod—the Prometheus-Pandora story also begins with an 
announcement of the goal of the entire story: how Zeus hid sustenance). Once 
Respect and Indignation have left the earth, the grey-haired children will 
appear as a sign that the end is near. Presumably a completely new human- 
ity will be created when this one is gone, but there is no hint of what it will be. 
This outcome follows naturally from the preceding sequence of Races, each of 
which has vanished entirely before its successor arrives; they have no biological 
or genetic connection with each other.?5 

The description of the breakdown of social ties has similarities to much 
earlier Egyptian texts—the Prophecy of Neferti (second millennium BCE) and 
Admonitions of lpuwer (about 1300BCE). Predictions that the wickedness 
of contemporaries will lead to their destruction occupy Hesiod’s rough 


25 Since the poem does not narrate the creation of the present Iron Race, some scholars have 
thought that the Iron Race is to be understood as descended from the preceding Race of 
Heroes. See Most (1998). 
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contemporaries Isaiah, Amos, and Micah, though they do not predict the com- 
plete end even of Judah, let alone the human race. Hesiod’s poem is strikingly 
different from the most closely parallel texts, however, because he does not pre- 
dict that a new and better era will follow this destruction. Instead, he hopes 
that his contemporaries will listen to his warning and return to justice—and 
this brings him closer to the prophets (Amos 5:14—15 Isaiah 1:18—20).?6 

Both parts of the prophecy—the moral decline and the physical decline 
and destruction—are unusual in Greek. While Homer provides evidence that 
Greeks believed men in the past had been physically stronger than them- 
selves, they do not elsewhere project a universal decline into the future. The 
destruction of humanity may have threatened or actually taken place in the 
past, since the Greeks had a flood myth and the Trojan War was used as a 
boundary between the heroic age and modernity.”’ In the Cypria, Zeus may 
have chosen to reduce the earth’s population by war instead of through flood 
or fire. However, he seeks only to reduce human numbers, not to destroy the 
human race.?8 In the Catalogue of Women (which many scholars now believe 
is by Hesiod), Zeus uses the Trojan War to remove the demigods, heroes of 
mixed divine-mortal ancestry, and to make a permanent boundary between 
gods and mortals.?9 The beginning of the war is associated with mysterious 
and quasi-apocalyptic imagery, particularly a serpent that is destroyed and 
revivified (fr. 204).3° Again, however, it does not appear that there will be a 
complete break between earlier and later humanity. That comes after Hesiod: 
in Prometheus Bound, Prometheus says that he prevented Zeus from destroy- 
ing the entire mortal race and replacing it with a new one (231-236). Later, 
of course, we have cyclic views of history on the grand scale, and these entail 
a future destruction of the existing world and its inhabitants. In Empedocles’ 
account of the universe as controlled alternately by Love and Strife, interpreters 
disagree about whether a world like ours would exist only in one direction, but 
clearly it could only exist during the middle ofa movement from one extreme to 
another.! However, although lesser threats certainly appear (Solon fr. 4 warns 
the Athenians that while the gods will never destroy their city because Athena 
protects it, its own citizens might), nothing is closely parallel to Hesiod’s warn- 
ing that Zeus will destroy the present human race. 


26 Koenen (1994). 

27 — Scodel (1982). 

28 — Cypria fr.1 Bernabé (Sch. D Iliad 1.5). 
29 ~~ D’Alessio (2005: 206-207); Janko (2012). 
30 = West (1961: 132-136). 

31 ~~ Inwood (2001: 45-46). 
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Hesiod says that when Zeus is about to destroy humanity, babies will be born 
with grey hair. This presumably means that they will be old at birth. The people 
of the Silver Race were children for a hundred years and died soon after; since 
the men of the Golden Race kept their vigor their whole lives, while both the 
Bronze Men and the heroes died in war, the people of the present Iron Age 
are the first to endure old age. Premature aging stands to the current human 
condition roughly as an exaggerated childhood and short adulthood stands to 
the carefree life of the Golden Race. So premature aging is not out of place here. 
The particular detail is interesting, however. The only parallels are much later: 
grey-haired children are a sign in Jubilees 23.25 and Sibylline Oracle 2.155. The 
motif is probably borrowed from Hesiod, but the context in which it could be 
borrowed is striking. 

In Jubilees, the Greek version of this passage does not survive: 


24 In those days they will cry aloud, 
And call and pray that they may be saved from the hand of the sinners, 
the Gentiles; 
But none will be saved. 
25 And the heads of the children will be white with grey hair, 
Anda child of three weeks will appear old like a man of one hundred years, 
And their stature will be destroyed by tribulation and oppression. 


This evil time, however, will give way to a period of renewed study of the law 
and blessing: 


26 And in those days the children will begin to study the laws, 
And to seek the commandments, 
And to return to the path of righteousness. 
27 And the days will begin to grow many and increase amongst those chil- 
dren of men, 
Till their days draw nigh to one thousand years, 
And to a greater number of years than (before) was the number of the 
days. 
28 And there will be no old man 
Nor one who is not satisfied with his days, 
For all will be (as) children and youths. 


In this passage, unlike Hesiod’s, it is explicit that the grey hair is a sign of 
premature aging, while the restoration of righteousness will reverse this pattern 
so that even the old will seem young. 
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The second Sybilline Oracle uses Hesiod’s unusual word πολιοκρόταφοι: 


ἀλλ᾽ ὁπόταν τόδε σῆμα φανῇ κατὰ κόσμον ἅπαντα, 

ἐκ γενετῆς παῖδες πολιοκρόταφοι γεγαῶτες, 

θλίψεις δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων λιμοὶ λοιμοὶ πόλεμοί τε, 

καιρῶν δ᾽ ἀλλαγίη, πενθήματα, δάκρυα πολλά ... 
154-157 


But when this sign appears throughout the entire world, children born 
with grey hair at the temples from birth, and afflictions of humanity, 
famines, plagues, and war, transformation of the seasons,°? griefs, many 
tears. 


Both these later passages are apocalyptic. Hesiod’s is not. That Hesiod does 
not offer any promise that good times will follow bad is clearly important to 
understanding his poem; he is not really predicting the future. He is offering a 
choice, so that his audience can choose whether to fulfill these dire predictions 
or to avoid them through just behavior. His prediction of destruction by Zeus 
is also remarkably abbreviated for so dire a threat. It is the climax of the entire 
series of Races (believable because the earlier Races have vanished), yet the 
poet spends far more energy enumerating how the men of the future will 
surpass even those of the present in wrongdoing than in predicting their end 
or even listing their misfortunes. Hesiod is specific in listing the evils that come 
to the city because of an unjust man (242-247)—famine, plague, infertility, 
war, and (probably) earthquake. Yet when he turns to the kings directly, he 
emphasizes that Zeus will punish their deeds, but does not say what Zeus will 
do any more than he says how Zeus will destroy the Iron Race. Even when 
he catalogues the punishments that Zeus sends, he does not dramatize them. 
This is remarkably unlike either later apocalyptic or the oracles of woe in the 
contemporary prophets. Amos speaks repeatedly of the fire that will strike 
Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Edom, the Ammonites, Moab, Judah, and Israel. There 
is nothing in Hesiod remotely comparable to prophetic details of the Day of 
Yahweh (Isaiah 2:12). 

So the parallels between Hesiod and Hebrew oracles of doom are limited. 
Still, it seems unlikely that Hesiod independently predicted that humanity 
would soon be destroyed, especially because it is not a belief that he consis- 


32 There appears to be a disturbance of the seasons at the cosmic change that accompanies 
the start of the Trojan War in Hesiod fr. 204.124—-129. 
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tently holds. There is no reason to think that over time he became more or 
less hopeful about the possibility that things would improve (as Amos may 
have given up hope for repentance in Israel in 7:7-9). The prophecy of doom 
seems to be contradicted by the set-piece on the Just and Unjust Cities, which 
assumes that moral decline is not inevitable. Indeed, he begins the very seg- 
ment in which he foretells the end by wishing he had been born earlier or 
later: 

Μηκέτ’ ἔπειτ᾽ ὥφελλον ἐγὼ πέμπτοισι μετεῖναι 

ἀνδράσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἣ πρόσθε θανεῖν ἢ ἔπειτα γενέσθαι. 

174-175 


I wish that I were no longer among the fifth men, but had died earlier or 
been born later. 


This wish does not indicate that he has a cyclical view of the Races, so that 
the Golden Age will return after the destruction.*? It indicates, rather, that 
the apparent determinism of the scheme of metals is false, and that the poet 
assumes that the world could become better. 

Hesiod’s prophecy appears to be directed at humanity in general, and in 
this again he seems different from the early prophets, who direct their ora- 
cles far more precisely. (Isaiah, however, slips from prophecy directed at Judah 
to what seems to be all humanity at 2:6—22.) Hesiod’s universalism is simul- 
taneously provincial, so that it can be hard to evaluate. (His heroic genos is 
destroyed through the Theban and Trojan Wars [161-165]; human populations 
not engaged in these seem simply not to exist, even though he shows knowl- 
edge of them elsewhere.) Throughout the poem it is clear that the gods have 
hidden sustenance from all humanity so that the burdens of the human con- 
dition fall on them all. Nowhere, though, does he actually say that the bribe- 
taking basileis at whom he directs his angry sermons are typical; his prediction 
of general destruction seems to assume that the entire world is not only sub- 
ject to the same basic conditions, but that it suffers from the same injustices. 
He gives the strong impression that the wrong done him is his only evidence 
for wickedness that will become so prevalent that it will lead Zeus to destroy 
the human race. Hesiod seems to generalize directly from his little corner of 
Boeotia to the world. The Works and Days is often a unique filter for its sources. 
It would not be untypical that, having encountered prophecies that predicted 


33 Vernant (1983) famously argued that the myth is cyclical. 
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disaster for the unjust, he made them entirely general while linking them to 
very local issues. 

Hesiod did not need any foreign influences to be concerned about problems 
of justice. However, Works and Days moves so directly between entirely general 
points about justice and the gods’ concern for it on the one hand, and the 
speaker’s own, narrow experience on the other, that it seems very likely that the 
poet knew performances or a text that attacked the elite for injustice, whether 
or not the poem has an autobiographical basis. He also did not need any 
influence beyond Greek tradition to generate his accounts of the past. Perhaps 
he did not need any outside influence to imagine that his world would become 
so corrupt that Zeus would destroy humanity. Since, however, his vision of 
the future is not the only passage of his poem that is isolated within Greek 
literature, it makes sense to consider it, along with the list of transgressions 
punished by the gods, as probably borrowed. He incorporates this material fully 
into his own text. His list of admonitions is followed by advice about correct 
ritual to propitiate the gods (336-341), and the conclusion of this segment 
shows how different he is from a Hebrew prophet: with favorable gods, you will 
buy others’ land and not have to sell your own. 

The prophet Ezekiel is later than Hesiod, but he provides the great example 
of a prophetic text that is profoundly engaged with the Holiness Code.*4 Even 
Ezekiel, however, does not repeat its admonitions, but accuses the people of the 
sins it forbids (e.g. Ezek. 18.8—-19). So there is no obvious parallel for a single text 
that could have transmitted this material to Hesiod. More generally, neither the 
Israelite law codes nor their prophets are culturally unique in every respect.3> 
The prophetic strain in Hesiod is more like texts extant in the Hebrew Bible 
than like anything else, but that does not mean that he knew these texts or 
their closest kin. 

The extreme compression and filtering is surely Hesiod’s own—these tiny 
segments of foreign-looking material could hardly have been transmitted out- 
side the Works and Days. They have survived because they were included in 
a fixed text that was widely influential—a text whose stability suggests that 
its author put it into writing, perhaps through dictation.2® However, Hesiod’s 
adaptation of these scraps does not require him to have encountered an entire 
legal code or a prophetic text. Hesiod need only have encountered one person 
from whom he could have heard it. 


34 Recent discussion in Lyons (2009). 

35 Weinfeld (1995). 

836 There has been an extended controversy over whether WD was an oral or written compo- 
sition. However the poem was composed, there was surely an early written text. 
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The isolation of this material in Greek suggests that the transmission of this 
material was recent. If this material had survived for a long time, it would prob- 
ably have propagated itself more widely. In order to have been transmitted 
by oral performance after entering Greek it must have interested a variety of 
audiences, and we would again expect to see broader traces of it. Works and 
Days, though, contains some esoteric material and its poet evidently sought 
ought some less familiar ideas. Hesiod claims at 824 ἄλλος δ᾽ ἀλλοίην αἰνεῖ, παῦροι 
δὲ tcaow (“Different people praise different [days], but few have knowledge’). 
The last part of the poem presents obscure ritual knowledge; the warning 
not to urinate facing the sun (WD 727), for example, reappears in Pythagore- 
anism.3? 

How could a prophetic oracle of doom and a moral code have reached 
Hesiod? We typically assume Phoenicians as intermediaries between Greeks 
and the Near East, operating especially in the trading centers on Cyprus and 
Al Mina. Other forms of contact are also possible; on Cyprus there could have 
been refugees from the eighth-century Assyrian invasions, and Ionians raided 
Phoenicia in the 730s. Nowhere near Hesiod’s Ascra on the Greek mainland 
was there the kind of node in the economic and cultural networks of the 
eighth century where it would be likely that he would meet someone who 
could transmit such material. Euboea, however, was such a node. Hesiod says 
that he never travelled by sea except to go to Euboea for the funeral games 
of Amphidamas (WD 650-657), but he may have exploited this opportunity. 
So if, for example, another performer at Amphidamas’ games included such 
material, Hesiod would have been inclined to adapt it, and by putting it into 
a text with broad appeal he preserved it, even though it did not survive in the 
oral tradition. 

Again, Hesiod’s father came from Aeolic Cyme on the coast of Asia Minor 
and “used to sail in ships, lacking a good livelihood” (633-636). Even though it 
does not appear that the cities of Asia Minor were active in trade with the Near 
East at this period, any individual could have been. Hesiod’s father, moreover, 
ended up on a farm in the Boeotian interior—an unlikely destination for a 
seafarer from Aeolic Cyme—unless, perhaps, he came through Euboea. 

The transmission is very unlikely to have involved the translation of a written 
text (or two texts!) into another written text (this would require a substantial 
investment). If the transmission of Hebrew ideas, or ideas from elsewhere 


37 Currie (2009) argues that Hesiod was a “holy man’ of the kind known later. This inter- 
pretation ignores too much of the text, but the article richly documents Hesiod’s esoteric 
side. 
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similar to those extant in Hebrew, to Greek is at all plausible, though, it is an 
interesting case study in the accidents of orality and literacy. 
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Λάβε τὸ βυβλίον: 
Orality and Literacy in Aristophanes 


Carl A. Anderson and Keith T. Dix 


Those who believe that the city of Athens had achieved widespread liter- 
acy, at least by the end of the fifth century BcE, have abundant evidence to 
support their view in Athenian drama, both in tragedy and comedy.! Skep- 
tics, on the other hand, have been able to qualify each instance of appar- 
ent reading or writing in drama so as to explain the evidence away.” We will 
take a different approach. We ask how Aristophanes uses literacy, or the lack 
thereof, to comic effect, and how his plays depict not the triumph of liter- 
acy at Athens, but rather suspicion of and resistance to it. Aristophanes was 
keenly aware of the complicated relationship between the oral performance of 
drama and the written texts, which could serve both to perpetuate the play- 
wright and his plays beyond his lifetime and as a source for other authors 
who might revive, excerpt, or parody his works. Clearly the poet understood 
that many in his audience were probably not literate, at least in the sense of 
being able to read and understand a written text, but were also suspicious of 
those who could or claimed they could.? Aristophanes’ allusions to literacy, 
especially to reading a written text, are part and parcel of his comic tech- 
nique. 

The play that best shows literacy as a topic for comedy is Birds, produced 
in 414BCE. An Athenian, Peisetairos, persuades the birds to build a city in 
the clouds, Cloudcuckooland, and soon various Athenian charlatans arrive 
to pester him. Each of these charlatans comes armed with a scroll, βυβλίον. 
An oracle-monger carries a βυβλίον in which his self-serving messages are 
supposed to be written (959—990).*An inspector sent by the Athenian assembly 


1 Cf. Pébarthe (2006) and Missiou (2011), who argue from different perspectives for extensive 
use of writing in classical Athens. 

2 Cf. Ober (1989: 157-158), who argues for basic literacy, “the ability to read and to write some 
words”; Thomas (2009: 18-24, 30-36), who concludes the level of literacy among ordinary 
people was not high. 

3 Asaparallel for the suspicion shown to people who read books, cf. the portrayal of Hippolytus 
reveling like a Bacchant in the smoke of books of Orphic oracles (Eur. Hipp. 952-954). 

4 Forthe reading βυβλίον (974, 976, 980, 986, 989, 1037) and the assimilated form βιβ- see Dunbar 
(1995: ad 974): “In Att. inscriptions βυβλίον is normal, βιβ- found only once in a decree of 
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to Cloudcuckooland attributes his arrival to “some wretched papyrus of Teleas” 
(φαῦλον βιβλίον / Τελέου τι, 1024-1025), that is, a scrap of paper apparently 
bearing the text of a motion made by the Athenian politician Teleas. When 
a traveling salesman of public decrees arrives on the scene, his first decree 
sample, “If a Cloudcuckoolander ever does wrong to an Athenian” (ἐὰν δ᾽ ὁ 
Negedoxoxxvyteds τὸν ASyvaiov [ἀδιυκῇ--, 1035-1036), elicits a question from 
Peisetairos, “Now what evil is this, this BuBAtov?” (τουτὶ τί ἐστιν ad κακόν, τὸ 
βυβλίον; 1036). It is important to recognize that Peisetairos’ words here provide 
stage directions. The salesman must have entered the stage armed with scrolls 
from which he proceeds to read his decrees, drawing appreciative laughs from 
an audience which has already seen at least two charlatans, the oracle-monger 
and the inspector, and perhaps a third (Meton the geometer) equipped with 
scrolls.5 Later in the play, a herald reports that the people of Athens have 
begun to imitate the residents of Cloudcuckooland and “are swooping down 
on the βιβλία" (1286-1289).° Aristophanes here plays on the related words for 
the papyrus plant, βίβλος, and for a piece of paper or a scroll, βιβλίον. Like birds, 
the Athenians swoop down on papytus plants, presumably to roost on papyri 
containing silly oracles, silly motions, and silly decrees. 

The oracle-monger claims to have an oracle from a Boeotian seer, Bakis, 
under whose name collections of oracles circulated (962—963).” Peisetairos 
three times challenges the oracle-monger with the questions, “Are sandals in 
the oracle?” (ἔνεστι καὶ τὰ πέδιλα; 974). “Are intestines in it?” (καὶ σπλάγχνα διδόν᾽ 
ἔνεστι; 976).8 “Are these things in it?” (καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἔνεστι ἐνταῦθα; 980). The oracle- 


403/2BCE, ... but βιβ- may have been adopted earlier in unofficial Attic than in decrees, and 
the consistent βιβ- in Frogs (405 BCE) may reflect its growing use.” 

5 We might expect Meton to have scrolls along with the array of oversized instruments for 
drawing geometric diagrams in his possession; see Dunbar (1995: ad 1000-1002). 


πρῶτον μὲν εὐθὺς πάντες ἐξ εὐνῆς ἄμα 
ἐπέτονθ᾽ ἕωθεν ὥσπερ ἡμεῖς ἐπὶ νομόν’ 
κἀκεῖθεν ἂν καπῆραν εἰς τὰ βιβλία: 

elt’ ἂν ἐνέμοντ᾽ ἐνταῦθα τὰ ψηφίσματα. 


7 For circulating collections of prophecies attributed to Bakis, see Dunbar (1995: ad 962, 962-- 
963). 

8 Peisetairos’ inquiry about σπλάγχνα suggests a joke on the privileges of tasting the σπλάγχνα, 
the inner organs of the victims, reserved only for the circle of sacrificial participants, which of 
course would include him. Cf. Eq. 409-410, where the Paphlagonian forswears claims to the 
σπλάγχνα, should his rival, the Sausage-seller, prove to be even more shameless than he. 
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monger responds to each challenge with the words, “Take the scroll” (λάβε 
τὸ βυβλίον, 974, 976, 980). Peisetairos does not avail himself of the chance to 
verify the oracle, perhaps because his own illiteracy prevents him. Instead, he 
takes up the method of the oracle-monger, apparently brandishing his own 
βυβλίον, containing an oracle, which he claims to have copied out from the 
words of Apollo (981-982). When the oracle-monger challenges this oracle of 
Peisetairos, Peisetairos twice says λάβε τὸ βυβλίον (986, 989), and like Peisetairos 
before him, the oracle-monger fails to take the scroll and verify the oracles for 
himself. Peisetairos finally drives the oracle-monger from the stage, perhaps 
brandishing his scroll as a weapon (990). 

Like other pairs of Aristophanic opponents, both the oracle-monger and 
Peisetairos are tricksters. Both characters may be literate, or neither may be 
literate, but each, in order to perpetrate his deception, seemingly relies upon 
the illiteracy of the other. In this scene, as in other Aristophanic scenes involv- 
ing oracles, Aristophanes exploits the virtual plague of oracles which seems to 
have descended on Athens during the Peloponnesian War.? More important for 
our discussion, Aristophanes here exploits the illiterate’s natural suspicion of 
the written word, and in particular the illiterate’s suspicion of an appeal to the 
authority of written documents that he cannot verify. These jokes may reflect 
how the Athenians encountered literacy in public life, and they have much 
more point ifa significant portion of Aristophanes’ audience is itself illiterate.!° 

Aristophanes had already turned oracles and literacy to comic purpose in 
an earlier play, Knights, produced in 424BCE. The main subject of the play is 
the salvation of the city from the demagoguery of Cleon, who has taken con- 
trol of the house of Demos. Demos is a simple Attic farmer, the comic rep- 
resentation of the real Athenian demos. The play depicts a continuing com- 
petition between the Paphlagonian slave, a thin disguise for Cleon, and the 
Sausage-seller, who wins over Demos by topping the Paphlagonian’s efforts to 
pander to their master Demos. In the prologue, two household slaves appear, 
who are identified by some scholars with the contemporary Athenian politi- 
cians Demosthenes and Nicias, an identification we follow based on Wilson’s 


9 See, for example, Th. 2.8.2 for the interest in prophecies at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian War and especially Th. 8.1.1 for the circulation of prophecies predicting Athenian 
victory on the Sicilian expedition. Cf. Dunbar (1995: ad 958-991). 

10 ~= Meineck (2012: 26) argues that the capacity of the theater of Dionysus did not exceed 
5/6000 spectators, rather than the 19/20,000 commonly assumed. The lower number sug- 
gests a self-selected and literate audience. Portrayals of slaves and illiterates or the barely 
literate pretending to be literate suggests elite humor and mockery of social inferiors. Our 
thanks to T.K. Hubbard for this reference. 
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edition.” These two slave characters gain their initial advantage over the Paph- 
lagonian by stealing the oracle which he has guarded closely (109 ff.). When 
Nicias comes on stage with the Paphlagonian’s prized oracle in hand, Demos- 
thenes takes the scroll and seems to read it silently, then announces its contents 
to his fellow slave. Demosthenes demands the scroll from Nicias, which sug- 
gests that Nicias is unable to read it for himself. Demosthenes then exclaims, 
“Oh Bakis” (123), alerting us that the Paphlagonian’s oracle has the same source 
as that of the oracle-monger in Birds.!1* Demosthenes reports that the oracle 
tells how the Paphlagonian slave will be destroyed: namely, a Sausage-seller will 
oust him. 

On cue, a Sausage-seller appears on stage. Demosthenes, presumably with 
βιβλίον clutched tightly in hand, tells him, “You will become a very great man, 
because you are a rogue and from the agora and brazen too” (δι᾽ αὐτὸ γάρ τοι 
τοῦτο καὶ γίγνει μέγας, / ὁτιὴ πονηρὸς κἀξ ἀγορᾶς εἶ καὶ θρασύς. 180-181). The 
Sausage-seller, pointing to his lowly occupation, to his humble origins, and 
finally to his lack of education, says, “I don’t even know mousike” (i.e., he lacks 
education in music, dance, and poetry); he continues, “except for letters, and 
those very badly” (ἀλλ᾽, ὥγάθ᾽, οὐδὲ μουσικὴν ἐπίσταμαι / πλὴν γραμμάτων, καὶ 
ταῦτα μέντοι κακὰ κακῶς, 188-189). Demosthenes replies, 


τουτί σε μόνον ἔβλαψεν, ὅτι καὶ κακὰ κακῶς. 
ἡ δημαγωγία γὰρ οὐ πρὸς μουσικοῦ 

ἔτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀνδρὸς οὐδὲ χρηστοῦ τοὺς τρόπους 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ἀμαθῆ καὶ βδελυρόν. TF ἀλλὰ μὴ παρῇς 
ἅ σοι διδόας᾽ ἐν τοῖς λογίοισιν οἱ θεοί. 


That’s the one thing that hurts you, that you know them even badly. For 

the leadership of the people is no longer for a man of mousike, nor for one 

with the qualities of the good man, but for the unlearned and foul. 
190-193 


The Sausage-seller may be able to write his name and perhaps recognize some 
written words and phrases, but he is ill-equipped to read much more. Later in 
the play, he reveals to the Paphlagonian that he never went to a didaskalos, 


11 Wilson (2007). Demosthenes is not the orator of the fourth century, of course, but the son 
of Alcisthenes. Cf. Develin (1989:129 = PA 3585). 

12 Demosthenes proceeds to read the scroll silently to himself before he announces the 
contents to Nicias; we should remember here that silent reading was the exception rather 
than the rule in antiquity. On silent reading, see Knox (1968: 421-435). 
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a school teacher, or to a paidotribes, an athletic trainer (1233-1240)— that is, 
he received an education neither in mousike nor in gymnastike, so not an 
aristocratic education, not an education appropriate for an Athenian knight. 
The Sausage-seller now asks Demosthenes what the oracle says (195). 

Much of the humor of this scene rests on claims to literacy which cannot 
be verified. Demosthenes lays claim to literacy, both reading and writing. But 
whether Demosthenes really is literate is unclear. Indeed, we may imagine that 
Demosthenes is no more educated than his fellow slave, or for that matter 
than the Sausage-seller. The dialogue between Demosthenes and Nicias sug- 
gests that Demosthenes is not reading the scroll aloud, which was the normal 
procedure in antiquity, but glancing at the scroll and paraphrasing its alleged 
content as he consumes a cup of wine.8 

If the household slaves of Demos in some sense represent the contempo- 
rary politicians, Demosthenes, Nicias, and Cleon, then questioning their liter- 
acy becomes part of their assimilation to slaves, especially in the case of the 
Paphlagonian-Cleon. Aristophanes uses comic exaggeration to attack social 
class, in particular the pretensions, occupations, personal morality, and edu- 
cation of the wealthier classes from which Athenian politicians arise. Pre- 
sumably in the popular imagination slaves were regarded as stereotypically 
illiterate. Questioning the literacy of these comic slaves is just another part 
of Aristophanes’ comic characterization of these politicians. Perhaps for the 
mass of the audience, who are likely to have been illiterate, or at best, barely 
literate in reading and understanding written texts (e.g., scrolls and inscrip- 
tions), the exposure of the slave-politicians as pretenders to upper class liter- 
acy, allows a pretense of collective superiority over the comic slaves, even as 
the mention of literacy heightens the audience’s suspicions of these charac- 
ters. 


13 ΒἘα.τι8--22. 


Ay. φέρ᾽ αὐτὸν, tv’ ἀναγνῶ: σὺ δ᾽ ἔγχεον πιεῖν 
ἁνύσας τι. φέρ’ ἴδω, τί ἄρ᾽ ἔνεστιν αὐτόθι; 
ὦ λόγια. δός μοι, δός τὸ ποτήριον ταχύ. 120 
Nu. ἰδού. τί pyc’ ὁ χρησμός; 


Ay. ἑτέραν ἔχχεον. 
Nu. ἐν τοῖς λογίοις ἔνεστιν “ἑτέραν ἔχχεον᾽"; 
Ay. ὦ Βάκι. 

Νι. τί ἐστι; 


Ay. δός τὸ ποτήριον ταχύ. 
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Perhaps the best-known references to literacy in Aristophanes come in 
Frogs, produced in 4058BCE. The god Dionysus goes to the land of the dead to 
bring back the tragic playwright Euripides, then becomes the judge in a contest 
between Euripides and Aeschylus for the honor of first place in tragedy among 
the dead. The Chorus reassures the rival playwrights that the audience will 
understand their points, because each member of the audience has a βιβλίον, 
a piece of papyrus or a scroll (βιβλίον τ᾽ ἔχων ἕκαστος μανθάνει τὰ δεξία, 1114). 
Scholars have tended to take this joke literally, inspiring various attempts to 
attach a specific identity to this βιβλίον: perhaps it was a text of Frogs itself, or a 
technical work on poetics, or an anthology of quotations from the tragedies of 
Aeschylus and Euripides. None of these identifications has proved convincing; 
nevertheless, scholars have concluded on the basis of this passage that at least 
a minimal literacy had become general in Athens. Such a conclusion seems to 
us to ignore the possibility that Aristophanes is making a joke at the audience's 
expense, and that he employs exaggeration to do so. If we take this passage 
at face value and conclude that many members of the audience were literate, 
should we also conclude that the audience was full of parricides and perjur- 
ers, as Dionysus says at one point in the play (274-277)? Our conclusion at this 
point in the play is that the chorus offers false reassurance to the playwrights. 
Indeed, we may imagine a metatheatrical joke where the chorus hurls a few 
scraps of paper into the audience. In any case, even if the audience were in pos- 
session of βιβλία, few would know what to make of them. Thus, Aristophanes 
repeats the kind of scene we have noted in Birds and Knights where one charac- 
ter challenges another character to demonstrate his literacy by reading a proper 
βιβλίον. 

From beginning to end in Frogs, βιβλία and literacy are associated with 
one character—Euripides. At the beginning of the play, Dionysus recalls how 
he read Euripides’ play Andromeda to himself on board ship and felt a great 
yearning for the deceased Euripides (52-54). Havelock calls this scene “the first 
indication ofthe solitary reader, divorced from any audience situation, in Greek 
literature.”!* It is also, at least so far as we know, the first time that a Greek god 
reads. In contrast to this scene, Aeschylus complains that he is at a disadvantage 
compared to Euripides, because the contest takes place in the underworld. His 
own poetry, Aeschylus says, did not die with him—that is, his plays continued 
to be performed after his death; Euripides’ poetry, on the other hand, did die 
with him, so Euripides has it to hand for the contest (868-870).!5 


1Ἀ Havelock (1980: 89). 
15 On revivals of Aeschylus’ plays at Athens after his death, cf. Cantarella (1965: 363-381); 
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Havelock comments on this scene:!® 


The assumption behind the joke is that poetry is not a written medium 
but a spoken, and its resources are the intimate property of its maker. 
Euripides’ situation is the normal one—he takes it with him when he 
dies. Aeschylus’ situation is the abnormal. Unluckily for him, his poetry 
has stayed behind him in the upper world, to be recited there, leaving him 
in Hades high and dry. 


When Dionysus, on the other hand, says that his solitary reading has produced 
in him a great yearning for a dead poet, he shows how literacy was changing 
the poet’s reputation. Aristophanes already has realized that it is the text of a 
play, rather than the chance of its continued performance, that could rescue a 
poet’s works, if not the poet himself, from death. 

Both Aeschylus and his rival characterize the drama of Euripides with ref- 
erences to βιβλία. Euripides claims that he inherited a bloated drama from 
Aeschylus, which Euripides purged by administering “the juice of chatter, 
straining it from βιβλία" (943).!” Aristophanes here again plays on the related 
words for the papyrus plant, biblos, and for a piece of paper or a scroll, βιβλίον, 
and he ridicules Euripides by depicting him as sucking the juice from books, 
just as Egyptian peasants sucked the juice of the papyrus plant, at least accord- 
ing to the Greeks.!® But what does Aristophanes mean by “the juice of chatter 
strained from biblia,’ and what kind of critical judgment is he making about 
the poetry of Euripides? Perhaps Aristophanes is referring to the paradoxi- 
cal statements for which Euripides was famous, and which Aristophanes sat- 
irizes when he has Euripides say ὅταν τὰ νῦν ἄπιστα πίσθ᾽ ἡγώμεθα, / τὰ δ’ ὄντα 
&ttata—(“When we put our trust in what’s untrusted and what’s trustworthy 
is untrusted,” 1443-1444: Henderson’s trans.). Dionysus fails to understand this 
phrase (“I don’t understand,’ 1444) and not just because Dionysus is generally 
a dimwit throughout the play. His failure to understand is significant for our 
argument. The untrustworthy phrase of Euripides is the very sort which would 
be better understood by the careful reader, who has the opportunity to re-read 
a line, than by the sometimes inattentive spectator. 


Newiger (1961: 422-430); Pickard-Cambridge (1968: 86, 99-100); Dover (1993: 23); Rever- 
mann (2006:19—20). For skepticism about the reliability of the tradition of reperformances 
of Aeschylus at the City Dionysia in fifth century Athens, see Biles (2006-2007: 206-242). 

16 —_ Havelock (1980: 81). 

17 χυλὸν διδοὺς στωμυλμάτων ἀπὸ βιβλίων ἀπηθῶν. 

ι8 Theophr. HP 4.8.3. See Lewis (1974: 23). 
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Aeschylus neatly turns Euripides’ “juice of chatter strained from biblia” back 
on Euripides. At the conclusion Οἵ ἃ scene in which the rival playwrights weigh 
their poetry (1407-1410), Aeschylus issues this challenge: 

καὶ μηκέτ’ ἔμοιγε κατ᾽ ἔπος, ἀλλ’ εἰς τὸν σταθμὸν 

αὐτός, τὰ παιδί᾽, ἡ γυνή, Κηφισοφῶν, 

ἐμβὰς καθήσθω, ξυλλαβὼν τὰ βιβλία’ 

ἐγὼ δὲ δύ᾽ ἔπη τῶν ἐμῶν ἐρῶ μόνον. 

And no more by the line for me, but into the balance 

Let him, his children and his wife, his friend Cephisophon, 
Step in and sit down, collecting his βιβλία; 

And I will speak only two lines of my own. 


What are these βιβλία which Euripides is supposed to gather up as he steps into 
the balance? Perhaps they are the texts of his own plays. Perhaps the poet so 
closely linked with βιβλία has been armed throughout the contest with a bundle 
of papyrus scrolls from which he reads his own lines.!9 

All these references to βιβλία and Euripides serve to characterize the literate 
nature of Euripides’ drama. At one point in Frogs, however, Euripides is con- 
nected with literacy in another sphere. Aeschylus (1078) says of Euripides “Of 
what evils is he not the cause?” Aeschylus charges that the scandalous plots of 
Euripides’ tragedies have filled the city with hupogrammateis, “public clerks.” 
The apparently negative characterization of the literate in this passage seems 
to refer to the role of literacy in public administration, the topic we have seen 
in Birds. 

Even the invention of literacy and its association with Euripides makes its 
way into Aristophanes. In Thesmophoriazusae, produced in 41 BCE, a kinsman 
of Euripides has been captured by the women of Athens and is trying to 
summon Euripides to rescue him (769-771). The kinsman decides to try a trick 
from Euripides’ play Palamedes, which was produced in 415. When Palamedes, 
who was supposed to have invented writing, was executed at Troy, his brother, 
Oiax, sought a way to send the news to their father in Greece. “Like that 
other man,” the kinsman says, apparently referring to Palamedes’ brother, “111 
inscribe them on oar-blades and scatter them.”?° No oar-blades are to hand, 


1g‘ The attribution of a library to Euripides (Ath. 1.38) comes long after his lifetime and 
probably stems from Aristophanes’ depiction of Euripides in Frogs. 

20 οἶδ ἐγὼ καὶ δὴ πόρον / ἐκ τοῦ Παλαμήδους" ὡς ἐκεῖνος, τὰς πλάτας | ῥίψω γράφων. ἀλλ᾽ od 
πάρεισιν αἱ πλάται. 
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however, so the kinsman decides to carve his message on wooden tablets 
dedicated to the goddesses in the precinct of the Thesmophoria. The kinsman 
then tosses the tablets around. The kinsman later reports that Euripides has 
not yet appeared (846 ff.); the reason, he says, is that Euripides is ashamed of 
his Palamedes. Aristophanes here adds another element to his paratragedy at 
the expense of Euripides: he is poking fun at writing and literacy “as consisting 
of ‘clever’—if arguably absurd—devices.”2! 

These and other passages suggest that Aristophanes and his contemporaries 
were well aware of the interaction between oral and written transmissions. 
Various contests among characters in his plays illustrate the tension between 
oral and written forms of communication in contemporary Athens, as well as 
the implications of such tension for producers of knowledge and ideas in both 
the oral and literate modes. In Birds, for example, every instance of literacy is 
exposed as fraudulent or bothersome. In Knights, we see the poet drawing on 
literacy to characterize various speakers as self-serving manipulators. In Frogs, 
the poet weighs the claims of the oral and literate modes. Each has its place, 
and there is no doubt of popular distrust of those who claim the ability to read 
longer texts, but the literate mode seems to assure the survival of the poet's 
works. While the oral modes in the action of the play establish the canon of 
three Athenian tragedians, the literate mode insures that the establishment of 
the canon will outlive its author, in this case, and above all, Aristophanes. 
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Boreas and Oreithyia: A Case-Study 
in Multichannel Transmission of Myth 


Margalit Finkelberg 


As distinct from grand Panhellenic narratives, whose institutionalized trans- 
mission assumed a clearly articulated form of text or performance, local myths 
as a rule did not become materialized in this manner. In fact, more often 
than not they did not become materialized at all, at least not as full-fledged 
literary artefacts. Nevertheless, everything points in the direction that these 
myths belonged to the stock of the usable data upon which the communities 
in which they circulated lived and acted. Using the Attic myth about Boreas 
and Oreithyia as a case study, I will try to trace the ways in which the com- 
munal knowledge of this kind was transmitted in time and space. In this, I 
hope to throw light not only on how local myths sustained their validity but 
also on a more general issue of transmission of information in the ancient 
world. 


Mapping the Channels of Transmission 


In 480BCE or shortly afterwards, at the Ilissus river to the southeast of the 
Acropolis, the Athenians founded a sanctuary of Boreas, the god of the north 
wind. In Book 7 of the History, Herodotus adduces a story (logos) accounting 
for the events that led to the foundation. Following an oracle that advised them 
to summon their “son-in-law” (gambros) as an ally, the Athenian fleet stationed 
at Chalcis offered a sacrifice to Boreas and his wife Oreithyia, a daughter of the 
legendary Athenian king Erechtheus, pleading with them to cause a coming 
storm to destroy the Persian ships that were approaching Artemisium. This was 
indeed what happened, and the Athenians expressed their gratitude to the god 
by founding the Ilissus sanctuary.! 

Herodotus does not mention that, according to the Athenian tradition, 
Oreithyia became Boreas’ wife as a result of abduction. The circumstances of 
this abduction are discussed at considerable length in the opening episode of 


1 Hadt. 7.189. Cf. Parker (1996: 156): “This account of the Athenians’ beliefs and actions is wholly 
credible.” For a different opinion see Brulé (1987: 298-299). 
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Plato’s Phaedrus. When Phaedrus inspects the banks of the Ilissus in search 
for a spot where he and Socrates may sit down comfortably and read Lysias’ 
speech, it suddenly occurs to him that the place at which they arrived could 
be the very one from where, once upon a time, Oreithyia was kidnapped by 
Boreas. “No, it happened two or three stadia lower down,” says Socrates, “where 
we use to cross over to Agrai; and somewhere at that place there is a certain 
altar (tis ... b6mos) of Boreas” (229c; my translation). This is followed by a lively 
discussion as to the degree of reliability of the Oreithyia myth (muthologéma) 
and of myths in general, which leads to Socrates’ programmatic dismissal of 
rationalistic criticism of myths (229d—230a). In the course of the conversation, 
Socrates also mentions an alternative version (logos) of the story, according 
to which it was from the Areopagus rather than the Ilissus that Oreithyia was 
abducted.” 

Note that Phaedrus seems to be at a loss as to where exactly the Boreas 
sanctuary is found: “I have not noticed it at all,” he says to Socrates (229c4). This 
seems to imply that the sanctuary was not especially conspicuous in Plato’s 
times. Nevertheless, it was still there five hundred years later, at the time of 
Pausanias’ visit to Athens: 


This is the same Ilissos where they say Oreithyia was playing when she was 
carried off by Boreas: and Boreas lived with Oreithyia, and because of the 
marriage bond he gave help to Athens, and destroyed the great majority of 
the barbarian warships. The Athenians hold that Ilissus is sacred to other 
deities as well, and on its bank there is also an altar of the Ilisian Muses. 
The place too is pointed out where the Peloponnesians killed Codrus, son 
of Melanthus and king of Athens.3 


How did the Oreithyia myth come to be known to the Athenians at the time 
of the Persian Wars, to Plato in the mid-fourth century BCE or to Pausanias in 
the second century cE? According to Plato’s mapping of the channels of trans- 
mission in Republic 2, the two following options should be considered: first, the 
so-called mythmakers, hoi muthopoioi (377¢1), namely, the composers of narra- 
tives in both verse and prose,‘ first and foremost Homer and Hesiod—these 
are what we would identify today as literary channels of transmission. Second, 
hoi epituchontes (377b1—-2)-the accidental, that is, non-professional, transmit- 


2 Phdr. 229d λέγεται γὰρ ad καὶ οὗτος ὁ λόγος, ὡς ἐκεῖθεν ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐνθένδε ἡρπάσθη. 
3 Paus. 1.19.5, trans. P. Levi, with slight changes. 
4 Cf. Resp. 380c3: μήτ᾽ ἐν μέτρῳ μήτ᾽ ἄνευ μέτρου μυθολογοῦντα; see also 377c—-d. 
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ters, first and foremost mothers and nurses, who impress stories created by 
those belonging to the first category of storytellers upon the children’s minds 
(377¢; 381e).° Taken together, the two categories form the guild of the “speak- 
ers” (hoi legontes) and the “composers” (hoi poiountes), seen as the principal 
agents responsible for the dispersal of myths (380e). In fact, however, we have 
good reason to treat the epituchontes as amuch more comprehensive category, 
subsuming under it not only non-institutionalized storytelling but also other 
non-literary channels of transmission, such as iconography, ritual, and cult. 

Let us check the applicability of each of the two categories introduced by 
Plato to the transmission of the Oreithyia myth. In what follows, I divide the 
literary and non-literary sources at our disposal into three periods: (a) before 
480 BCE, that is, before the foundation of the Ilissus sanctuary; (Ὁ) between 480 
and 350BCE, the latter roughly corresponding to the composition of the Phae- 
drus; (c) between 350BCE and the second century CE, the time of Pausanias’ 
tour of Athens. 


Boreas and Oreithyia before 480 BCE 


(a) Literary Channels 

The myth of the abduction of the Athenian princess Oreithyia by the wind-god 
Boreas does not appear in Homer and Hesiod, nor is it mentioned in other early 
poetry. The sons of Boreas, the winged twins Calais and Zetes, fared somewhat 
better. They traditionally counted as Argonauts, and it is indeed in this capacity 
that the Boreads were mentioned in the pseudo-Hesiodic Catalogue of Women;® 
the poem, however, seems not to have referred to Oreithyia as the twins’ 
mother. The first attested literary account of Oreithyia and her abduction 
was cast not in verse but in prose. According to the late sixth-century BCE 
mythographer Acusilaus of Argos, Oreithyia was carried away by Boreas from 
the Acropolis while acting as a basket-bearer, kanephoros, in the Panathenaic 
procession: 


Erechtheus king of the Athenians had a daughter of outstanding beauty 
whose name was Oreithyia. Once he sent her, beautifully dressed, to 
Acropolis to carry a basket in the procession in honor of Athena Polias. 


5 On this particular category see also Buxton (1994: 18-21). 
6 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2.296—297 = [Hes.] fr. 156 M-W: the most likely context is the pursuit of the 
Harpies. 
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Boreas, the North Wind, fell in love with the girl, and carried her away 
behind the back of the public and the guards. Having taking her to Thrace, 
he made her his wife. And she bore him two sons, Zetes and Calais, who 
in virtue of their prowess sailed on the Argo to Colchis after the Golden 
Fleece together with other demigods. The story appears in Acusilaus.’ 


The reason why this Attic myth drew attention of an Argive mythographer was 
probably the impression made by the foundation, in 5665 BCE, of the Pan- 
athenaic festival at which, as we shall see immediately, the story of Oreithyia 
almost certainly played a part. 


(b) Non-Literary Channels 
According to Pausanias, the abduction of Oreithya was represented on the 
Chest of Cypselus dedicated at Olympia, dated ca. 600BCE: “In the fourth 
area on the chest as you go round from the left is Boreas, who has carried 
off Oreithyia; instead of feet he has serpents’ (8115. 8 Boreas’s sons appeared 
elsewhere on the chest: as in the Catalogue of Women, they were represented as 
chasing the Harpies (5.17.11). If Pausanias’ identification of Boreas and Oreithyia 
is correct, this would be the earliest representation of the myth known to us. 
Yet serpents’ tails are uncharacteristic of Boreas’ iconography and, as Pausanias 
himself admits, not all the archaic inscriptions on the chest could be read with 
certainty nor were all the mythological characters explicitly named;? this, as 
well as the early date of Cypselus’ chest and its non-Attic provenance, casts 
doubt on Pausanias’ identification.!° 

Acusilaus and the Chest of Cypselus are thus the only archaic sources at our 
disposal relating to the myth of Boreas and Oreithyia. Neither of them comes 
from Athens, and even if the scene of abduction on the Chest of Cypselus was 
meant to represent Boreas and Oreithyia, it is highly unlikely that either this 
artefact or Acusilaus’ account could underlie the Athenians’ belief in Boreas’ 
being their “son-in-law” or moreover influence their actions, such as pleading 
with the god or founding a shrine in his honor. The Athenians’ knowledge of the 
Oreithyia story must have come from other sources. The most likely of these 


7 Schol. Od. 14.533 = Acusilaus 30 Fowler. My translation. 

8 Paus, 5.19.1 τέταρτα δὲ ἐπὶ τῇ λάρνακι ἐξ ἀριστερᾶς περιιόντι Βορέας ἐστὶν ἡρπακὼς Ὠρείθυ- 
ιαν----οὐραὶ δὲ ὄφεων ἀντὶ ποδῶν εἰσὶν αὐτῷ. My translation. 

9 Paus, 5.17.6; 5.17.11; 5.18.6; 5.19.7. 

10 ~—- Cf. Kaempf-Dimitriadou (1986:139); Parker (1987: 213 ἢ. 73). As the anonymous referee 
of this article points out, the scene on the chest might well have addressed a different 
(Corinthian?) abduction story. 
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is the Panathenaic Festival and the religious and civic rites by which it was 
accompanied. We cannot of course be certain that the Ilissus, beside which 
the cult of Boreas was founded, played a part in the Panathenaic festivities, but 
the proximity of Agrai, where the athletic portion of the Panathenaic Games 
was held, does add plausibility to Noel Robertson’s suggestion that the Ilissus 
formed part of the route of the Panathenaic procession." Moreover, as we shall 
see immediately, Acusilaus was not the only one who envisaged Oreithyia as a 
kanephoros, and the kanephoroi did play an important role in the Panathenaic 
procession and festival. This seems to be the most likely background to the 
Athenians’ treatment of the myth in 480 BCE. 


Boreas and Oreithyia between 480 and 350 BCE 


(a) Literary Channels 

As far as we can judge, the story of the rape of Oreithyia first assumed a 
poetic form in Simonides’ Sea Battle (Naumachia), a melic or an elegiac poem!” 
written in commemoration of the Battle of Artemisium shortly after the Persian 
Wars: 


But Simonides says that Oreithyia was kidnapped from Brilessus ... But 
Choerilus says that she was kidnapped when plucking flowers below the 
source of the Cephisus. ... Oreithyia the daughter of Erechtheus whom 
Boreas kidnapped from Attica and brought to Thrace, and there he made 
love to her and begat Zetes and Calais, according to Simonides in the Sea 
Battle ...8 


According to the hypothesis put forward by U. von Wilamowitz, the poem was 
especially commissioned to be performed at the foundation ceremony of the 
llissus shrine; this, however, is problematic, for in Simonides’ poem the site of 
Oreithyia’s abduction was the mountain Brilettus (Pentelikon) rather than the 
llissus river.!* However that may be, in the course of the fifth century the story 


11 Robertson (1996: 58-60). 

12 Or both, see West (1993: 2-4). Another Naumachia was dedicated by Simonides to the 
Battle of Salamis. 

13 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1.211--215 = Simonides PMG 534. My translation. Molyneux (1992: 163), 
suggests the spring of 478 as the most likely date for the poem. 

14 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1913: 306-308); for the discussion see Molyneux (1992: 159- 
163); Boedeker (1995: 220 with n. 10). 
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of Boreas and Oreithyia rapidly gained in popularity. It served as the subject 
of a satyr play (or, alternately, a tragedy) of Aeschylus and was retold in one of 
the lost plays of Sophocles as well as in Choerilus’ late fifth-century epic poem 
Persika.!° Outside Athens, Boreas’ sons emerge in Pindar’s 462 account of the 
Argonauts, as given in the Fourth Pythian (179-183); neither Oreithyia nor the 
circumstances of her marriage are mentioned, however. In prose, the story of 
Boreas and Oreithyia was addressed by the mythographer Pherecydes!® and by 
Herodotus in the passage already quoted. All these sources were available to 
Plato in the 360s, the putative date of the Phaedrus. It seems unlikely, however, 
that he made use of any of them. 

To begin with, Plato’s identification of the Ilissus as the place from where 
Oreithyia was kidnapped disagrees with what the poets Simonides and Cho- 
erilus have to say on the matter: as we saw, the former names Brilettus and 
the latter the river Cephisus. In fact, the accounts of the two fit together neatly 
enough, for Brilettus is precisely where the source of the Cephisus is found.!” 
It is very likely, therefore, that Simonides and Choerilus used the same version 
of the Oreithyia myth; this seems to suggest that the site identified in the fifth 
century BCE as the scene of the kidnapping was not identical to the one where 
the shrine of the god was founded. 

It is not out of the question that the version favoring the Ilissus as the site 
of Oreithyia’s abduction appeared in Aeschylus, Sophocles, Pherecydes or in 
some other fifth-century source which is now lost. Yet, as far as the extant 
evidence goes, Plato was the first to make use of it. Note indeed that in refer- 
ring to the Ilissus as the site of Boreas’ sanctuary, Herodotus says nothing 
about the abduction. It is possible of course that the story of Oreithyia’s abduc- 
tion from the banks of the Ilissus was so widespread that he simply took it 
for granted. Thus Plato does not even mention the occasion on which the 
Ilissus sanctuary was founded, for obvious reasons: Plato and his Athenian 
audience—or the Athenians Socrates and Phaedrus, for that matter—hardly 
needed to be reminded of the miraculous deliverance provided at Artemi- 
sium by their divine “son-in-law”; they just took the story for granted. However, 
as we shall see immediately, a more likely explanation of Herodotus’ silence 
would be that the Ilissus version had not yet been firmly established at his 
time. 


15 Aesch. Oreithyia fr. 280—281b Radt; Soph. fr. 956 Radt; Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1.211--215 = Choerilus 
fr. 5 Kinkel. 

16 Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1.211-215 = Pherecydes 145 Fowler. 

17 Simon (1967: 113); Brulé (1987: 292). 
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Note that Plato’s second version of the Oreithyia story, the one according 
to which the princess was kidnapped from the Areopagus, fits in well with 
Acusilaus’ account as adduced above. The Areopagus not only was on the 
route of the Panathenaic procession but it was also where the procession made 
a stop in order to offer a sacrifice before entering the Acropolis. Since the 
kanephoroi were indispensable in sacrificial ceremonies in general and those 
of the Panathenaia in particular, it is reasonable to suppose that Acusilaus and 
Plato kept in mind slightly different variants of one and the same version—the 
one according to which Oreithyia was kidnapped while acting as a kanephoros 
in the Panathenaic procession. As we shall see immediately, the non-literary 
sources support this conclusion. It goes without saying that Plato must have 
been closely acquainted with the principal festival of his native city, so that 
there is no need to speculate that he used Acusilaus as his source in adducing 
the Panathenaic version. 


(b) Non-Literary Channels 
We cannot of course reconstruct the stories that mothers, nurses and other 
non-professional transmitters of myths told the Athenian young, but the extant 
non-literary evidence shows unambiguously that in fifth-century Athens the 
myth of Boreas and Oreithyia was very popular indeed. To begin with, it was 
treated as part of the state ideology: thus, it was depicted in the east acrote- 
rion of the Temple of the Athenians at Delos, built shortly after the institu- 
tion of the Delian festival in 425 BcE.!® Furthermore, one of the figures on the 
west pediment of the Parthenon is commonly identified as Oreithyia.!9 Even 
more significantly, the abduction of Oreithyia was a favourite subject with the 
fifth-century vase painters; among the Attic myths it was second in popularity 
only to the representations of Theseus. It has no less than forty-two quota- 
tions in Beazley’s index, of which thirty-four fall into the period between 475 
and 450 BCE—that is, immediately after the foundation of the Ilissus sanctu- 
ary.20 

The evidence of the vases strongly suggests that the story of Boreas and 
Oreithyia was regarded in fifth-century Athens as part of the national myth. 
Athena appears more than once, as for example on the pelike by the Niobid 
Painter, where she acts as a mediator between Oreithyia and Boreas wearing an 
olive wreath (see Figure 1). Erechtheus and members of his family frequently 


18 δ66 further Simon (1994: B 20). 
19 _ Palagia (1993: 50). 
20  Agard (1966: 241). 
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FIGURE 1 The abduction of Oreithyia, with Athena in the centre. Niobid Painter. Pelike, Early 
Classical. Martin von Wagner Museum, Wiirzburg. 


appear as observers, thus highlighting not only the foundational role of the 
myth but also the public character of the occasion on which the abduction took 
place.#! In addition, Oreithyia is often represented as wearing a large festival 
mantle suitable for a kanephoros, “perhaps to reinforce the connection between 
myth and cult’2?-so for example on the amphora of the Oreithyia painter in 
Munich; altars frequently appear as part of the scenery, and so on. Dancing 
movements of the couple are also frequently attested, as e.g. on the hydra in the 
National Museum in Athens or the oinochoe of the Pan painter in the British 


21 Erechtheus is present at the abduction on at least twenty-two occasions; at least on five 
occasions, the legendary king Cecrops is anachronistically introduced, see Brulé (1987: 
293); cf. Parker (1987: 205). Gantz (1993: 243) underestimates the symbolic significance of 
the assemblage. 

22 Roccos (1995: 648; cf. also 650 and 645 with n. 34). 
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Museum.” This, along with the recurring remarks that Oreithyia was playing, 
dancing or plucking flowers at the time of the abduction,”* may well indicate 
that in the course of the Panathenaia the myth was being ritually enacted. All 
in all, it is difficult not to agree with the following assessment by Pierre Brulé: 
“All these monuments confirm that the mythical version that was by far the 
most popular at this epoch was that of Acusilaus: this is the version according 
to which the princess rose to the Acropolis ‘to carry a basket in the procession 
in honor of Athena Polias.’ 25 

To sum up this part of my article, Plato and his fellow citizens had no need 
in the poems of Simonides and Choerilus or the prose writings of Acusilaus 
and Phececydes in order to become acquainted with the Boreas and Oreithyia 
story. They were reminded of this story each year at the Panathenaic festival 
or whenever they threw a look at the vessels found in their houses or, indeed, 
crossed the Ilissus on the way to Agrai, a district that contained “virtually all the 
ancient shrines in the lower city.’26 The myth of Boreas and Oreithyia formed 
part of both their yearly calendar and their daily routine, and it was an integral 
part of the topography of the city and of the very landscape in which their lives 
were lived. 


Boreas and Oreithyia after 350 BCE 


(a) Literary Channels 

Previous to the Hellenistic period, the myth of Boreas and Oreithyia received 
little attention outside Athens. The Boreads were again a different matter. The 
participation of Calais and Zetes in the Argonautic expedition automatically 
granted them Panhellenic status, and this is obviously why they emerge, as 
we saw, in such non-Athenian sources as the Catalogue of Women, the Chest 
of Cypselus, and Pindar’s Fourth Pythian. Small wonder, therefore, that when 
in the third century BCE the myth of the abduction of Oreithyia rose at last 


23 + Cf. Agard (1966: 246), on the Euaion painter: “We have a cup of his and two pyxides 
illustrating the abduction scene in ballet fashion.” 

24 “Playing with Pharmaceia” (σὺν Φαρμακείᾳ παίζουσαν), Pl. Phdr. 229¢; “plucking flowers” 
(ἄνθη ἀμέργουσαν), Choril. fr. 5 Kinkel; “whirling in the dance” (χορῷ ἔνι δινεύουσαν), Ap. 
Rhod. 1.215; “playing by the Ilissus river” (παίζουσαν ἐπὶ Ἰλισσοῦ ποταμοῦ), Apollod. 3.15.2; 
“playing” (παίζουσαν), Paus. 1.19.5. The picture suggested by the evidence of the vases is 
essentially the same, see Brulé (1987: 299). 

25. Brulé, (1987: 296). My translation. 

26 —_ Robertson (1996: 58). 
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to Panhellenic circulation, it was presented as an appendix to the story of the 
Boreads rather than a self-contained narrative. I mean the following lines from 
the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius: 


Next came Zetes and Calais, sons of Boreas, whom once Oreithyia, daugh- 
ter of Erechtheus, bare to Boreas on the verge of wintry Thrace; thither it 
was that Thracian Boreas snatched her away from Cecropia as she was 
whirling in the dance by Ilissus’ stream.?’ 


Note that the abduction from the Ilissus, treated by Plato some hundred years 
before as just one of the versions of the Oreithyia myth, is now taken for granted 
and approached in highly conventional terms. And indeed, it is this version that 
became canonical in the subsequent literary tradition—so much so that it is 
the only one that is addressed in Apollodorus’ Library: 


While Oreithyia was playing by the Ilissus river, Boreas carried her off and 
had intercourse with her; and she bore daughters, Cleopatra and Chione, 
and winged sons, Zetes and Calais. These sons sailed with Jason and died 
when chasing the Harpies.?® 


Note also that the reference to the Ilissus is the only feature in Apollodorus’ 
account that still reminds us of the original setting of the myth. In Latin poetry, 
even this reminiscence of the myth’s Attic provenance disappears. In the pow- 
erful picture of Oreithyia’s violent abduction given in Ovid’s Metamorphoses- 
the very one that was to become the authoritative account of the myth for the 
subsequent centuries—neither the Ilissus nor Athens are even mentioned.?9 
But with Apollonius Rhodius, Apollodorus, and Ovid we are already on the firm 
ground of Panhellenic transmission and the subsequent Roman, late antique, 
and early modern reception of the myth. 


(b) Non-Literary Channels 

Non-literary channels of transmission exhibit a similar picture. On the one 
hand, the myth of Boreas and Oreithyia becomes a standard theme in visual arts 
all over the Greek world: since the fourth century BCE it is found represented on 
Apulian vases, on a bronze mirror from Eretria, on a silver rhyton from Triest, 


27 Ap. Rhod. 1.211--215, trans. R.C. Seaton. 
28  Apollod. 3.15.2, trans. J.G. Frazer. 
29 Ovid Met. 6.680-718. 
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and so on.?° On the other hand, it is not treated any longer as a local Athenian 
myth—so much so that more than once the fourth-century West Greek vase 
painting identifies, in a truly Hellenistic manner, the goddess who inspired the 
abduction as Aphrodite rather than Athena.*! As with Ovid, this is almost as 
far away as one can get from the Panathenaia, the kanephoroi, and the Ilissus 
River. 

Not surprisingly, Athens remained the only place that had not been affected 
by this development.3? This is made clear from Pausanias’ account of the 
Ilissus (above, with n. 3). There is little room for doubt that Pausanias knew 
his Herodotus quite well,?? but it is not Herodotus who is manifest in his 
reference to Boreas’ assistance against unspecified “barbarians.” Furthermore, 
the god’s sanctuary is mentioned in the same breath as other tourist attractions 
along the Ilissus, such as the altar to the Ilisian Muses and the memorial of 
the king Codrus. On the other hand, the Boreads who, as we saw, invariably 
represent the Panhellenic aspect of the myth, are conspicuous by their absence. 
I suggest therefore that what underlies Pausanias’ account is the information 
supplied by a guide, yet another recruit in the cohorts of the epituchontes 
who had for centuries preserved the myth for posterity. It may be significant 
in this connection that in Pausanias’ times the Athenians still celebrated the 
Panathenaic festival. 


Multichannel Transmission 


It is not the purpose of this paper to offer a reconstruction of the myth of 
Boreas and Oreithyia. Nevertheless, a tentative overview of the way in which 
the myth evolved seems to be in place. To begin with, the distribution of the evi- 
dence seems to suggest that the myth of the winged sons of Boreas who sailed 
on the Argo and chased the Harpies, attested as it is in early non-Athenian 
sources that make no mention of Oreithyia (Ps.-Hesiod, the Chest of Cypselus, 
Pindar), developed independently of the Oreithyia myth and initially had no 


30 ~—s‘ For the full list see Simon (1994). 

31 580 6. on the Apulian volute-krater dated 360/350 or the Campanian bell-crater by the 
Ixion painter dated ca. 330; cf Simon (1994: 67): “nicht Athena, sondern Aphrodite inspiriert 
den Raub.” 

32 Although Cicero Leg. 1.3 makes a reference to both the myth itself and the Ilissus as the 
place close to which his friend Atticus lived, the passage is inspired not by the topography 
of Athens but by Plato’s Phaedrus. 

33  Seee.g. his treatment of the goddesses Damia and Auxesia at 2.30.4. 
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connection to Athens. If correct, this would mean that the Athenians retroac- 
tively made their indigenous princess into mother of the Boreads, thus having 
created a link between their local myth and the Panhellenic tradition. 

Whether or not a version of the myth of the abduction of Oreithyia existed 
before the sixth century BCE, everything points in the direction that its for- 
mative stage coincided with the foundation of the Panathenaic festival in the 
middle of the century. It is probably at this stage that Oreithyia, daughter of 
Erechtheus, was first introduced as a kanephoros abducted by Boreas from the 
Panathenaic procession, either from the Acropolis (as in Acusialus) or from the 
Areopagus (as in Plato). Yet the foundation, in close proximity to the Pana- 
thenaic stadium, of the Boreas sanctuary and cult that occurred some eighty 
years later, dramatically changed this picture. In popular imagination, the Ilis- 
sus sanctuary, which probably was also on the route of the Panathenaic proces- 
sion (above, with n. 11), gradually replaced the traditional site of the abduction. 
While in the middle of the fifth century BcE the traditional version had still 
been the dominant one (above, with n. 25), by the middle of the fourth century 
the Ilissus version prevailed. As Pausanias’ account makes clear, it eventually 
became the standard Athenian version of the myth of Oreithyia’s abduction. 

Judging by the treatment of the myth in Apollonius Rhodius and Apol- 
lodorus, the Ilissus version was also the one in whose context the story of Boreas 
and Oreithyia entered Panhellenic transmission. The latter further transformed 
it by erasing local features and eventually turning this Attic myth either into an 
appendix to the narrative of the Argonautic sons of the couple (as in Apollonius 
Rhodius and Apollodorus) or into a colorful love story having no association 
with Athens (as in Ovid and Hellenistic art). 

Let us now return to the question posed at the beginning of this paper: 
how did the Oreithyia myth come to be known to the Athenians in 480 BCE, to 
Plato in the middle of the fourth century or to Pausanias’ sources in the second 
century CE? I hope that the evidence adduced above shows clearly enough that 
while there can be no doubt that at each one of these points the Athenians 
had in their minds a distinct idea of what this myth was about, no literary 
text, whether written or oral, played a significant role in its transmission. And 
although this paper is not intended as a piece of polemics, I cannot avoid noting 
in passing that this conclusion is sharply at variance with Claude Calame’s 
memorable thesis that myths had no independent existence beyond their 
sporadic actualization as literary texts (“la mise en discours”) and that they were, 
in fact, invented anew each time when actualized in this way.3* 


34  Calame (2000: 36-37, 48-51, and passim). 
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In this respect, it is important to draw a line between the transmission of 
Panhellenic myths on the one hand and that of the local myths on the other. 
Not every myth starts its history as a local myth whose only addressee is, to 
paraphrase Richard Buxton, “the largely peasant community in which it is 
told”5—-thus, for example, we have good reason to suppose that the myth of the 
Trojan War originated as a Panhellenic myth par excellence.6 And although 
non-literary channels of transmission would be at work in the latter case as 
well, they would as a rule be secondary to the institutionalized transmission 
and would therefore play a subordinate role. 

Not so in the case of local myths. Their mode of existence is not that of a 
literary text, whether written or performed, but rather of a hypertext simultane- 
ously actualized in more than one medium and transmitted through more than 
one channel.” As we saw in the case of the myth under discussion, the rise of a 
local myth to Panhellenic status has its price. The multidimensional becomes 
linear; the local features are gradually erased; the points of emphasis move from 
the particular to the universal—in short, what was once a myth becomes a lit- 
erary text that is now capable of addressing the entire Greek world, and beyond. 
Yet, the fullness of life experience with which the myth was invested at the place 
of its origin is gone. 

The Panathenaic procession; Boreas’ sanctuary and cult at the Ilissus; theat- 
rical and cult performances; sculptures and vase painting—all these were the 
channels of transmission which sustained the vitality of the myth of Boreas 
and Oreithyia for the community of Athens. Nor should we forget the unau- 
thorized transmitters—the very ones whom Plato, fully aware of their role as 
carriers of traditional myths, was so eager to silence: mothers, nurses, guides, 
and other occasional storytellers who, for generations, sustained the Athenians’ 
awareness of the myth’s particulars. In the case of the local myths we should 
speak, therefore, of multichannel transmission, in which cult, performance, 
landscape, storytelling, literature and visual arts interlocked in creating a nexus 
of cultural practices that kept the myths alive among the members of the com- 
munity to which they belonged.#8 


35 Buxton (1994: 4). 

36 ~—- Finkelberg (2005: 167-176). 

37 The reason why I prefer this term to Ken Dowden’s “intertext” (1992: 51-52) is that the latter 
seems not to refer to non-verbal channels of transmission. “Transmedia storytelling” is an 
additional option to be considered in this context. 

38 lam grateful to the anonymous referee of this article for his/her helpful remarks. 
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The Poet and the Painter: 
A Hymn to Zeus on a Cup by the Brygos Painter 


Jasper Gaunt 


The presence of metrical inscriptions on Greek vases has been noticed at least 
since Theodore Bergk’s edition of Poetae Lyrici Graeci of 1843.! Not unnaturally, 
these snippets have often been studied, usually by scholars in search of precious 
fragments of recognizable poems by famous poets of antiquity. These phrases 
go back to the hexameter incised after firing on the so-called Dipylon oinochoe 
in the late eighth century, and continue in an unbroken tradition into the fourth 
and beyond.® This paper, while recognizing vastly wider chronological and 
geographical horizons, focuses on inscriptions that appear on Attic vases of the 
archaic and classical periods. By way of introduction, however, it is important 
to establish the broader context of metrical inscriptions that are encountered 
throughout the archaic archaeological record. 

These carmina epigraphica constitute a rich corpus. Sometimes whole 
poems, sometimes just fleeting snatches of verse, they have been preserved on 
a truly remarkable variety of monuments. It comes as no surprise that archaic 
Athens and Attica are particularly well represented. The first volume of Peter 
Hansen’s Carmina Epigraphica Graeca records more than 260 verse inscriptions 


1 For advice, information and ready help I thank Roger Bagnall, Peter Bing, Mary Moore, 
Michael Padgett, Ruth Scodel, Dyfri Williams, and an anonymous reader. I am even more 
indebted to Ewen Bowie, for detailed comments and his interpretation of the inscription on 
the Atlanta cup. Any remaining errors of fact and judgment are of course my own. 

Bergk assigned the verse on the book-roll on the Douris cup Berlin 2285 (below, note 41) 
to Stesichoros (as fr 26). 

2 For important discussions see Hartwig (1893) 255-258; Kretschmer (1894) 90-93; Herzog 
(1912) 17-21; Jacobsthal (1912) 61-63; Beazley (1927); Beazley (1932); Beazley (1948); Beazley 
(1950); Immerwahr (1964); Immerwahr (1973); Pohlmann (1976); Herington (1985) 195-198; 
Lissarague (1987) 119-133 = Lissarague (1990) 123-139; Immerwahr (1990) 99; Lang (1991); 
Csapo and Miller (1991); Anderson (1995); Steinruck (1998); Immerwahr (2007) 156-158; Sider 
(2010). For cautious acceptance of a few of these as poetry, see Page (1962) 505-506 no. 938; 
Page (1974) 106 S 317. For a good recent discussion of how to relate inscriptions on vases to 
literature, see Immerwahr (2010). 

3 Dipylon Oinochoe, Athens, National Museum 192: Jeffery (1961) 68-69, 76 no. 1, pl. 1. For a dis- 
cussion of some of the more important inscriptions see Lang (1991); Baumbach—Petrovics— 
Petrovics (2010); Day (2010); for some on pottery, Osborne and Pappas (2007). 
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from Attica over a period of six or seven generations, from about 600 to 400BC. 
These account for approximately half of all those that are known throughout 
the entire Greek world from the 8th until the 5th centuries Bc.* In Attica, almost 
all these “texts” were inscribed for private monuments—about 95 %.° Here, 
two principal groups may be recognized. One comprises epigrams for funerary 
monuments that are clearly elite—kouroi, korai and grave stelai in marble— 
where the poems (in private contexts) are usually given in one or two elegiac 
couplets.° The second group includes similarly terse votive dedications from 
the Athenian Acropolis in a variety of media. 

The concentration of these carmina epigraphica in Attica is not, I would 
argue, fortuitous. The Persian destruction of the Athenian Acropolis undoubt- 
edly preserved by accident large quantities of material that would otherwise 
have been lost. Yet, even when we take that into account, the percentage of met- 
rical inscriptions among the Acropolis finds in general is much higher than we 
encounter in sanctuaries elsewhere, for instance at Delphi, Olympia or Samos: 
scarcely more than a dozen metrical inscriptions from all these three sanctuar- 
ies combined have been recorded.” 

When we look at the chronological distribution for the Acropolis material, 
we find that the overwhelming majority—nearly 90 %—fall between the years 
530 and 4oo.® These are decades during which the recitation or performance 
of verse in many contexts, both public and private, was strongly encouraged in 
Athens.9 In addition to the cycle of venerable calendrical festivals,!° many of 
which involved some poetic singing or recitation, three particularly important 
developments in the sixth century actively promoted verse performance. The 
reorganization of the Panathenaic Festival in 566 ΒΟ seems to have included 
provision for musical competition and has been thought to give rise to the 
series of Herakles Mousikos images.’ We should also take into account the 


Hansen (1983) 1-60, nos 1-105; 99-172 NOs 179-321; 237-247, NOS 430-443. 
For the handful of public ones, Hansen (1983) nos 1-12, 179 and 430-431. 
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6 For gravestones, see Richter (1961) 155-172 (Guarducci). For kouroi, Richter (1960) 115. 
For korai, Richter (1968) 58-59, no. 91; Hansen (1983) passim. See also several essays in 
Baumbach—Petrovics—Petrovics (2010); Day (2010). 

7 Delphi: Hansen (1983) 182-184 nos. 344-347. Olympia: Hansen (1983) 207—211 nos 384-389. 
Samos: Hansen (1983) 230-231 nos 421-423. 

For the earlier ones, see Hansen (1983) 100-104 nos. 180-187; 240-242 nos 433-435. 
On this recently, see Bundrick (2005). 

10 Οἡ festivals see Parke (1977); Simon (1983); Sourvinou-Inwood (2010). 

11 For the panathenaic reorganization, see Shapiro (1992). For the surprising images of 
Herakles Mousikos (who earlier had killed his music teacher Linos), see Boardman (1988). 
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emergence of the tradition of theatrical performances. Contemporary, and 
complementary, is the development of professional recitation of poetry by 
kitharodes and epic by rhapsodes.!? Peisistratid cultivation of the arts in all 
their manifestations is well-known." For literature, we recall Plato and Aristo- 
tle’s accounts that Hipparchus actively sought out Anacreon (in a penteconter), 
Simonides and “the other poets”.!5 Surely such a kindly climate towards the arts 
contributed in some measure to vernacular Athenian enthusiasm for recording 
solemn private statements not in prose but in verse. 

In many Athenian dedications, grand and modest alike, we sense the pres- 
ence of building blocks for fashioning verse that were etched in the minds of 
every Greek. Here we encounter a series of formulae that are familiar to us today 
from what we think of as literature.!© These formulae, which are most com- 
mon on the Acropolis, have been well discussed by Raubitschek.!” Routinely, 
we notice phrases that are familiar from literature such as “Διὸς κρατερόφρονι 
παιδί,18 “γλαυκώπιδι κόρῃ or “Διὸς γλαυκώπιδι xoon”!® (these last in the dialect 


12. On this recently, see Hart (2010). 

13. Onkitharodes, see Power (2010); on rhapsodes, see Shapiro (1993); Shapiro (1995b); Pellic- 
cia (2003); West (2010). 

14 Forart under the tyrants, see conveniently Shapiro (1989); Shapiro (1995). 

15 Plato, Hipparchus 228 b,c; Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 18.1. 

16 On formulaic composition in elegy, see Giannini (1973); Greenberg (1985). For Homeric 
formulae, see Parry (1971). 

17 Raubitschek (1949) 424-431. 

18 Διὸς κρατερόφρονι παιδί. Black-figured plaque, Athens, National Museum, Acr. 2590: Bea- 
zley (1956) 353 middle; Hansen (1983) 157 no. 295. Column dedication for a kore, Athens, 
Acropolis Museum 4843 + frr: Raubitschek (1949) 51-52 no. 50; Hansen (1983) 112 no. 206. 
Pillar with cavetto capital, to support a sculpture of a bronze horse, Athens, Epigraphical 
Museum 6263: Raubitschek (1949) 272-273 no. 236; Hansen (1983) 129-130 no. 243. Com- 
pare also Ibycus, g[acit]ob Δ[ιὸς σ]ὺν ἀριστ[οσπάτραι κρατ]έροφρ[ονι Πα]λ[λ]άδι: Page (1962) 
153, fr 17 line 3. 

1g Διὸς γλαυκώπιδι κόρῃ. Black-figured (volute-?) krater fragments by the Nettos Painter, 
Athens, National Museum Acr. 391: Beazley (1956) 5 no. 10; Beazley (1971) 4 no. 16; Hansen 
(1983) 155 no. 287. Krater fragment, Athens, National Museum Acr. N 63: Hansen 1983, 
155 no. 288. Marble basin, Athens, Epigraphical Museum 6521: Raubitschek (1949) 402 
no. 3740; Hansen (1983) 102-103 no. 184. Bronze pomegranate dedicated by Klitophon, 
Athens, National Museum 7047: Hansen (1983) 152-153 no. 282. The wording on a fragmen- 
tary pillar monument for a bronze animal or group, Athens, Epigraphical Museum 6396, 
is uncertain: Raubitschek (1949) 270-272 no. 235 (reading Παλὰϊς Διὸς κόρ]ει γλαυκ[ὀπΊιδι); 
Hansen (1983) 110-111 no. 203 (reading Παλά δι τριτογεν]εῖ γλαυκ[όπ]ιδι). Γλαυκώπιδι κόργ: 
Fluted column, possibly for an animal sculpture, Athens, Epigraphical Museum 6216: 
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of Ionians) in the hexameter, or “παιδὶ Διὸς peyeAov”2° in the pentameter. More 
flexible, and consequently much more popular is “Παλλάδι tortoyevet” which 
can be placed either at the beginning of a hexameter or the end of a pentame- 
ter.2! Around these are inserted the “the dedicator’s name, the verb, the name of 
the deity, the patronymic, the word ἀπαρχὴν or δεκάτην, the demotic, the dedi- 
cator’s occupation, and (as the new element [for verse rather than prose]) the 
words τόδ᾽ ἄγαλμα."22 The idea that these dedications are offered as a prayer to 
Athena is likewise couched in language that seems to echo Homer: the expla- 
nation may well be that both draw on ancient vernacular ritual language. Thus, 
phrases from many an Acropolis dedication, “offering a prayer to the daughter, 


Raubitschek (1949) 5-6 no. 1; Hansen (1983) 101, no. 181. Limestone stele, Athens, Epigraphi- 
cal Museum 6212 + frr: Raubitschek (1949) 350-353, no. 326; Hansen (1983) 241-242 no. 434. 
Poros fragment, lost? Raubitschek (1949) 358 (in discussion of no. 328). The longer phrase 
occurs at Odyssey 2.433; compare Odyssey 24.518. For the shorter see for instance Iliad 
24.26. Athena is often γλαυκώπις in Homer, eg Iliad 1.206. 

20 Παιδὶ Διὸς μεγάλου. Marble capital supporting unknown dedication, Athens, Acropolis 
Museum 3759 + fr: Raubitschek (1949) 50 no. 48; Hansen (1983) 10 no. 202. Low base, 
possibly for a statue of a man leading a horse, Athens, Epigraphical Museum 6355 + fir: 
Raubitschek (1949) 69-70, no. 66; Hansen (1983) 109-110, no. 201. Low base for a statue or 
pair of statues, Athens, Epigraphical Museum 6433: Raubitschek (1949) 179-180 no. 162; 
Hansen (1983) 147 no. 274. Low base, possibly for a bronze quadriga, Athens, Epigraphi- 
cal Museum 6256 + frr: Raubitschek (1949) 196-198 no. 237; Hansen (1983) 126-127 no. 237. 
Pillar monument for a bronze statue, possibly a striding Promachos or a horse, Athens, 
Epigraphical Museum 6351 + fr: Raubitschek (1949) 270 no. 234; Hansen (1983) 104-05 
no. 190. Pillar monument for a bronze statue, Athens, Epigraphical Museum 6275 + fr: 
Raubitschek (1949) 297-280 no. 278; Hansen (1983) 116 no. 215. Pillar monument for a 
bronze statue, Athens, Epigraphical Museum 6430: Raubitschek (1949) 301-302 no. 281; 
Hansen (1983) 116-117 no. 216. Marble support for a bronze tripod or basin, Athens, Epi- 
graphical Museum 6435: Raubitschek (1949) 344 no. 321; Hansen (1983) 132 no. 248. For Διὸς 
μεγάλου compare for instance Iliad 2.134, Odyssey 8.82, 9.411, 19.179, 22.334, 22.379; Hesiod, 
Theogony 465; Bacchylides 5.79. 

21 Παλλάδι τριτογενεῖ. Low base, possibly for a man leading a horse, Athens, Epigraphical 
Museum 6355 + fr: Raubitschek (1949) 69-70 no. 66; Hansen (1983) 209-210 no. 201. 
Low base for a bronze statue by Kresilas, Athens, Acropolis Museum 6978: Raubitschek 
(1949) 144-146 no. 133; Hansen (1983) 151-152 no. 280. Low base, possibly for a tripod, 
Athens, Epigraphical Museum 6432+ fr: Raubitschek (1949) 173-174 no. 156; Hansen (1983) 
139-140 no. 263. Marble stand for a bronze basin, Athens, Epigraphical Museum 6444: 
Raubitschek (1949) 400-401 no. 372. Basin of Naxian marble, Athens, Acropolis Museum 
592: Raubitschek (1949) 403 no. 375; Hansen (1983) 102-103 no. 184. For Athena's epic 
epithet τριτογενεῖα, see for instance Iliad 4.515, 8.39, 22.183, etc. 

22  Raubitschek (1949) 424. 
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the child of great Zeus” (“ebyodpevog xdpet παιδὶ Διὸς μεγάλο"), or simpler “offer- 
ing a prayer to the kore” (“evyoupeve δὲ xdpat”)23 may be compared with phrases 
such “εὐξάμενος κούρῃ γλαυκώπιδι καὶ Διὶ πατρί" or “εὐξάμενος δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔπειτα Διὸς 
κούρῃ μεγάλοιο" at the end of the Odyssey.?* 

Archaic epigrams from Attica include some that were engraved on public 
dedications, and their length and complexity suggest that a formal, “profes- 
sional” composition probably lies behind them. Examples include the com- 
memoration of the dead at Potideia or some of the epigrams ascribed to Simoni- 
des.?° The private nature, however, of the monuments for which many carmina 
epigraphica were composed together with their quantity, brevity and often 
touching simplicity, regardless of the character of the monument, indicate that 
the majority may very well have been composed not by “professional poets” 
but rather by the patrons of the monuments on which they were inscribed—in 
other words private individuals—who drew to a large degree on a flourishing 
oral and aural tradition. 

When we turn to metrical inscriptions on vases, we encounter a similar 
picture. By way of supporting this suggestion, I would begin with the great 
black-figure vase-painter Exekias, who signed a neck-amphora in Berlin with an 
iambic trimeter, EXZEKIALETPA®XEKANOEZEME (“Eyaextac ἔγραφσε x’ ἀπό- 
ιεσ’ ἐμέ" “Exekias painted and made [potted] me”).?° In the case of an artist of 
this caliber, the line must be of his own invention. Exekias was by no means 
the only potter to devise a metrical signature, for an earlier Athenian pot- 
ter, Kleimachos, proudly inscribed a phalaecian on the top of the mouth of a 
neck-amphora that was dedicated in the sanctuary of Demeter at Eleu- 
sis, ΚΛΕΙΜΑΧΟΣ- ΜΕΠΟΙΕΣΕΚΕΜΙΚΕΝΟ ---“Κλείμαχος μ᾿ ἐποίησε κἐιμὶ κείνου᾽, 
(“Kleimachos made me and I am his”);?’ and a later Boeotian potter Gorginos 


23 For the former see the low base possibly for a bronze quadriga, Athens, Epigraphical 
Museum 6256: Raubitschek (1949) 196-198, no. 171; Hansen (1983) 126-127 no. 237. Support 
for a bronze basin, Athens, Epigraphical Museum 6435: Raubitschek (1949) 344 no. 321; 
Hansen (1983) 132 no. 248. For a simpler version, compare a bronze vessel handle, Athens 
National Museum 7177: Hansen (1983) 153 no. 284; Kaltsas (2006) 151 no. 596. 

24 Odyssey 24.518 and 521; compare also εὐξάμενος Διὶ πατρὶ Iliad 16.253, 17.498; or ἐπευξάμενος 
Διὶ πατρὶ Iliad 3.350, 6.475, 17.46. 

25 For the dead at Potideia, see Frankel (1983) 8-10, no. 10. For Simonides (for example) 4-5 
no. 4 (later Anth. Pal 7.254). In general, see also Bowie (2010). 

26 _ Berlin, Staatliche Museen 1720: Beazley (1956) 143 no. 1, 686; Beazley (1971) 59; Beazley 1989, 
39; Immerwahr (1990) pl. 7. 

27 ~~ Eleusis, Archaeological Museum 4267: Beazley (1956) 85, above. For the inscription, see 
also Beazley (1927) 172 n. 10. 
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also signed a black-glaze kantharos with a rough trimeter, TOPPINIOXEMI- 
OKOTYAOXKAAOXKA[A]O, “Τοργίνιός εἰμι o κότυλος καλὸς καλοῦ" (“I am of 
Gorginos: a handsome cup of a handsome owner”).?8 

Some of the drinking inscriptions on the Attic Little Master cups are also 
metrical, for example the commonest of them all, “χαῖρε καὶ πίει εὖ" (an ithy- 
phallic). Pieter Heesen has pointed out that different potters (or painters) pre- 
ferred different versions of these expressions, but Rudolph Wachter is surely 
right in thinking they tap into an oral tradition of sympotic toasts attested in 
phrases such as “χαῖρε καὶ πῶ τάνδε" and “χαίρω δ᾽ εὖ πίνων" that are ascribed to 
Alkaios and found in the Theognidea respectively.?9 

The inscription on Exekias’ amphora in Berlin is clearly laid out, not just 
(as Heide Mommsen has observed?°) for ornamental reasons, but in order to 
evoke the newly popular stoichedon style in monumental lapidary inscriptions. 
We come naturally and without any sense of division, therefore, to grander 
monuments on the Athenian Acropolis such as the bronze statue dedicated 
by two potters Mnesiades and Andokides, whose marble base is inscribed with 
a single hexameter, “Μνεσιάδες κεραμεύς με καὶ Ἀνδοκίδες ἀνέθεκεν᾽ (“Mnesiades 
the potter and Andokides dedicated me’).*! For his dedication (alas sadly frag- 
mentary), the potter Euphronios seems to have resolved upon four hexameter 
verses. As a younger man, he had painted vases, especially calyx-kraters, with 
a grandeur of vision unmatched in his time. The hexameters on his Acropo- 
lis dedication are therefore appropriately epic-sounding for this most heroic of 
vase-painters.32 An otherwise unknown potter, Peikon, inscribed a single hep- 
tameter.38 

Returning to the world of bronze votives, we find a series of modest bowls 
and plates. A singleton handle preserves a dedication by a woman (whose 
name would have been engraved on the pair) who offered the bowl as a prayer 
to the goddess Athena, “e|tyoapeve δέ κόραι; a hemiepes.3+ A small bronze 


28 Rolfe 1891; Beazley (1927) 178 n. 21 (proposing καλὸς καλό ς] rather than καλὸς καλο[0]). 

29 = Alkaios: Lobel-Page (1955) 282 fr 401. Theognis: West (1989) 199, Theognis 533. On these 
expressions in general, Heesen (2006); Wachter (2003); Wachter (2004). 

30 Mommsen (1998) 40. 

31 Athens, Acropolis Museum 6791: Raubitschek (1949) 213-216 no. 178; Hansen (1983) 105 
no. 191. For the potter dedications in general, see Wagner (2000). 

32 Athens, Epigraphical Museum 6278: Raubitschek (1949) 255-258 no. 225; Hansen (1983) 
145-146, no. 271. 

33 Athens, Epigraphical Museum 12750: Raubitschek (1949) 46-47 no. 44; Hansen (1983) 117 
no. 217. 

34 Athens, Acropolis Museum 7177: Hansen (1983) 153 no. 284; Kaltsas (2006) 151 no. 59c. 
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pomegranate dedicated by Klitophon has a metrical dedication recording it as 
a tithe to the gray-eyed daughter of Zeus, she who holds the city: “[K]Attog’ov 
μ᾽ ἀ[νέθ]ε[κ]εν [Δ]ιὸς γ[λα]υφόπιδι φόρει πολ[ι]όχοι [S]e[ x] et] e]v.”35 


The explanation for this widespread use of verse must lie ultimately in the value 
attached to learning much poetry by heart, for instruction in childhood and 
for enjoyment, often in sympotic contexts, in adult life. A cup in Berlin signed 
by Douris as painter illustrates one aspect of this process.36 The two sides are 
connected by subject and composition and should be read together. On one 
side, two young children observe youths, physically mature though unbearded, 
who are busily playing the aulos and inscribing a folding wax tablet, while an 
older, bearded man at right looks on. We notice that there is no music, nor so 
far as we can tell, text to copy. On the wall hang a simple lyre, a cross-shaped 
item (“Goody-cross”) whose function—possibly a torch stand—is unclear,” 
and two rectangular objects. These have generally been identified as a supply 
of writing tablets, one of them seen in profile; but the recent discovery of an 
elaborate rectangular silvered bronze writing case with inkwell at Stavroupoli 
(though this is rather later) raises the question whether one might be a writing 
case.°® The other side of the cup likewise gives three age groups, for the seated 
boy is taller, and therefore older, than his standing companion. The boy at left 
learns how to play the lyre: we note that that his instrument is significantly 
smaller than that of his teacher. The famous group in the center shows a 
teacher unfolding an inscribed book roll beside his pupil.°° I believe that the 
boy has been asked to recite its text by heart. In the background hang two 
lyres, a flute-case made from feline skin (συβήνη), a heavy basket and two 
cups. They convey, self-referentially, the sympotic context in which the fruits 
of these lessons will be enjoyed. What unites the musical and textual exercises 
here is unstated but understood: the fundamental importance of memory. It 
is not coincidental that Mnemosyne is the daughter of Gaia and Ouranos and 


35 Athens, National Museum 7048: de Ridder (1896) 39-40 no. 114, fig. 13; Lewis and Jeffery 
(1981) no. 544; Hansen (1983) 152-153, no. 282. 

36 _ Berlin, Staatliche Museen 2285: Beazley (1963) 431 no. 48, 1653; Beazley (1971) 374; Beazley 
(1989) 237; Buitron-Oliver (1995) 78 no. 88, pl. 158; Oakley and Neils 2003, 245 no. 44; Sider 
2010. 

37 For the “Goody-cross”, see Moore (1997) 185 on no. 292. 

38 Thessaloniki, Archaeological Museum MO 7437: Descamps-Lequime (2011) 367 no. 228. 

39  Forbookrolls, see Beazley (1948); Immerwahr (1964); Immerwahr (1973); PohImann (1976); 
Immerwahr (1990) 99 n. 6. For the publication of the fifth century book roll from the “Tomb 
of the Musician” or “Tomb of the Poet” in Attica, see Pohlmann—West (2012). 
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a consort of Zeus. In other words, the book roll vases have as much to tell us 
about orality as literacy. 

The text on the book roll on the Berlin cup, MOIZAMOI A®IZKAMANAPON 
EYPQNAPXOMAI AEINAEN (“Μοῖσά μοι ἀμφι Σκάμανδρον ἐύρροον ἄρχομ ἀεί- 
δειν"; “[speak] to me, Muse, I begin to sing about the fine flowing Scamander’”), 
takes us to the Trojan War. Its interpretation illustrates how scholarship can 
change over the course of a century. Theodore Bergk suggested that the verse 
was a quotation from Stesichoros.*° Denys Page more cautiously assigned it to 
the Carmina Adespota.*! Two years later, Henry Immerwahr noticed that the 
text, while furnishing a perfect hexameter, conflates two ideas, for the opening, 
“Μοῖσά μοι" breaks off incompletely.*2 Most recently, David Sider has proposed 
that this conflation should be understood as a deliberate error by the vase- 
painter Douris, as a joke at the expense of the schoolboy who has made a mis- 
take and will have to correct [1.43 To my mind, the Berlin book roll illuminates 
the way in which Douris, whose deep acquaintance with Greek mythology has 
long been evident from his vase-paintings, had apparently himself absorbed 
much formulaic poetry, and was able to combine, as if rhapsodically, what may 
(or may not) have been disparate elements to give a pleasing impression of 
unity. 

Inscribed book rolls are not plentiful, and some of these are meaningless or 
imitations.“ Just occasionally, we find what may plausibly be a title, such as 
XIPONEIA (the Precepts of Chiron) on a volume still rolled up on a kyathos 
in Berlin,#° or HOIHAMEPAKAEE (which Beazley glossed as a “fore-runner of 
Hyginus”) on a cup fragment in the Getty.+® Readable texts, where they occur, 
only very rarely quote from texts known to us, either as quoted fragments 
or via a continuous manuscript tradition. The famous lekythos attributed to 
the Cartellino Painter, where the roll is inscribed with the first two words 


40 Ηἰβ Stesichorus fr 26. Over a century later, a papyrus scrap from Oxyrrynchus that men- 
tions the river Scamander would be assigned by Page to Stesichorus: Page (1974) 34 
$115. 

41 Page (1962) 506 no. 938e. 

42 Immerwahr (1964) 18-19. 

43 Sider (2010). 

44 On inscribed book rolls, see Beazley (1948); and above, note 39. 

45 Berlin, Staatliche Museen 2322: Beazley (1963) 329, no. 134. For the inscriptions see Beazley 
(1948), 337; lmmerwahr (1964) 21 no. 4. 

46 Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum 86.AE.324 (ex Bareiss 63): Beazley (1963) 1670. For the 
inscription, see Immerwahr (1976) 143-144, 7 bis; CVA Getty 8 [USA 33] 51-52 no. 70, 
pl. 440,2 [USA 1717] (M.B. Moore). 
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of the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, HEPME ΑΕἸΔΟ “Ἑρμῆν cetdw,’47 is very 
much the exception. Much more often, however, “the vase-painter helped 
himself with familiar phrases’*8—in other words drew on an oral, sympotic 
tradition. Two examples are especially clear. A cup fragment attributed to 
Onesimos in Oxford, around 490 BG, preserves a scrap of song that addresses 
the Muses (or Graces) who will lead the songs and the chorus, ΣΤΕΣΙΧΟΡ 
ONYMNON ATOIZAI, (whether “στησιχόρον ὕμνον ἄγοισαι᾽ or “στησιχόρων ὕμνων 
ἄγοισαι᾽)..5 Immerwahr’s gentle reservations concerning metre and dialect 
notwithstanding, this is surely intended primarily as an evocation of the world 
of choral lyric. Herein it is natural to encounter names such as Stesichoros (the 
poet), or Stesichore (a Muse on the Francois Vase) or Alkman’s chorus-leader 
Hagesichora.°° A red-figured kalpis in Athens attributed to the Undetermined 
Group of Polygnotos shows three women, one of them named Sappho, who, 
while seated, reads from an inscribed roll to her companions Nikopolis and 
Kallis.5! J.M. Edmonds has shown that the title of the roll, on the outside, 
must be ENEA IITEPOETA, ἔπεα mtepdevta—the familiar winged words from 
Homeric epic, the Hymns and Hesiod that are spoken rather than written.5? A 
more generic title is hard to imagine. The text, which dissolves indeterminately, 
begins @EOI HEPI ΩΝ ΕΠΕ ΩΝ APXOMALT ... (“Oeol, ἠερίων ἐπέων ἄρχομαι ...”: 
“Gods [Muses], I make a beginning of air-like words”). An invocation to the 
Gods (or to the Muses), at the beginning of a verse does not surprise us. 
The adjective ἠερίος has been understood to be cognate with the word for 
air and may be compared with the voices of ἠεροφώνοι κηρύκες in Homer? 
Another possibility, however, is to associate ἠερίος with "Hepin, an old name 
for Egypt, the land of the morning mist, attested in Aeschylus.5+ This might 


47 Once Seyrig, now Gulf States: Beazley (1963a) 677, no. 7. See in particular Beazley (1948); 
Immerwahr (1964) 21 no. 5; Sotheby’s New York, Antiquities Auction 8 December 20, lot 1. 

48 ~~ Immerwahr (1964) 39. 

49 Oxford, Ashmolean Museum G138. 3, 5, 11: Beazley (1963a) 326, no. 93. CVA Oxford 1 [Great 
Britain 3] IIII pl. 14 [Great Britain 106], 17-21 (J.D. Beazley). For the inscription, see Beazley 
(1948) 337-338; Immerwahr (1964) 19-20. 

50 Stesichore: Florence 4209: Beazley (1956) 76; Cristofani 1981, fig. 79. Hagesichora: Page 
(1962) Alkman fr 1. 

51 ~~ Athens, National Museum 1260: Beazley (1963a) 1060 no. 145; Beazley (1971) 445; Beazley 
(1989) 323; Matheson (1995) 480 PGU 171, pl. 149. 

52 Eg. Homer, Iliad 1.201; 2.7; 4.69 etc (TLG records 57 instances in the Iliad and 59 in the 
Odyssey); H Hymn Demeter 112, 247, 320 (TLG records 8 instances in the Hymns); Hesiod, 
Shield 117, 326, 445. 

53 ~— Iliad 18.505. 

54  Supplices 75. 
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take us to stories set in or associated with Egypt, like those of Memnon or 
Busiris. Furthermore, the woman holding the scroll is named Sappho, and 
the possibility of an Egyptian theme reminds us that, only shortly before the 
vase was made, Herodotus, while working in Athens, had recorded the story 
of Sappho’s brother Charaxus and his liaison with the Egyptian courtesan 
Rhodopis.®> 

From the book rolls we move to vases that carry verse inscriptions. Here 
too the temptation has been to identify the snatches of verse with poems and 
poets known to us. Just occasionally, this may perhaps be warranted. Some- 
times, although we do not have the text today, we sense that a literary cre- 
ation may lie behind the song. A good example occurs on a red-figured cup 
in Boston, somewhat akin to the early style of Douris, where a komast’s song is 
inscribed ΣΠΑΝΙΟΝΙΕΝ, for which Beazley suggested the restoration “ὀρτὴν ἐ]ς 
πανιωνίην᾽ (“a holiday celebration in Panionia”).5° Another is the solemn hymn 
sung to Apollo, Leto and Artemis by the symposiast Ekphantides on Euphro- 
nios’s calyx-krater in Munich, OTOAAONZETEKAIMAKAI|[PAN] “ὦπολλον, σέ 
τε καὶ μάκαι[ραν]," for which Emily Vermeule went so far as to suggest verse by 
Anacreon.5” 

More often, however, the scraps seem best understood as phrases appropri- 
ate to sympotic improvisation. As Henry Immerwahr has observed, “since these 
are represented as songs delivered at the symposium or in the komos, they are 
clearly not copied from books but remembered orally.”°* Several, indeed, would 
appear to be topical. 

We begin with a good example on the foot of a cup in Berlin, where the let- 
ters have been incised after firing, IMOITENOIT, εἼ} μοι yevort[o.59 Although 
some scholars have recognized in this “the famous Hipponax fragment”®° “εἴ 
μοι γένοιτο παρθένος καλή τε καὶ τέρεινα;" 6] the phrase “εἴ [ἐμοὶ yevorto” is noth- 
ing other than a formulaic expression for passionate desire (“if only”). For 


55 Herodotus 2.135. 

56 Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 10.193: Beazley (1963a) 1567, no. 12, Beazley (1963b) 29-30 
no. 136. 

57 Munich, Staatliche Antikensammlungen 8935: Beazley (1963a) 1619 no. 3 bis, 1705; Beazley 
(1971) 322; Beazley (1989) 152; Vermeule (1965); Page (1974) 106 S 317 (and 104 S 315 b, 
recording ye instead of te); Heilmeyer et al., (1991) 88-92 no. 5. 

58 Immerwahr (2007) 157. 

59 Berlin, Museum fiir Vélkerkunde 10984: Boehlau (1901); West (1989), 156 ap. crit to Hip- 
ponax fr 119; Csapo-Miller (1991) 381. 

60 Csapo-Miller (1991) 381. 

61 West (1989) 156 Hipponax fr 119. 
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Archilochus, his dream wish was to get his hands on Neoboule (“εἰ γὰρ ὡς ἐμοι 
γένοιτο χεῖρα Ν[εο]βούλης θιγεῖν᾽);52 for the singers in Alkman’s Partheneion it 
was the vain hope to make Astaphis theirs (“Aotagig [t]é μοι yévotto”);®3 and 
there are several instances from tragedy.®* 

An unattributed red-figured cup in Athens of around 500 ΒΟ shows a reclin- 
ing symposiast playing with a hare under his couch who sings out, O[[AIAON- 
ΚΑΛΛΙΣΤΕ (“ὦ παίδων κάλλιστε᾽), “O most handsome of boys.”® Early schol- 
ars pointed out that the phrase is known from Theognis, “ὦ παίδων κάλλιστε 
καὶ ἱμεροέστατε πάντων, OTHE’ αὐτοῦ καὶ μου παῦρ᾽ ἐπάκουσον ἔπη. 66 Yet even 
here, we should remember that invocations to the fairest (starting with Eris 
and the Golden Apple at the Wedding of Peleus and Thetis) were much more 
widespread. From the Theognidea we have an invocation to the fairest of the 
gods, Wealth, “Πλοῦτε, θεῶν κάλλιστε᾽, 57 On pottery, an Attic Siana cup of around 
530 BC is inscribed for the fairest of the maidens, KAAIZTEPAPOENON (“καλλί- 
στε παρθένων"); 58 and a fifth century East Greek jar extolls the surpassing beauty 
of Brasia, KAAAIZTATAZHABPAXIA HOXEMINAOKE!I (“καλλίστα γᾶς ha Βρασία 
hws ἐμὶν doxet”).6° Attic pottery also contributes a number of κάλλιστος (instead 
of κάλος) inscriptions, for Andrias and Hippokritos.”° 


62 West (1989) 47, Archilochus fr 118. 

63 Page (1962) 4, Alkman fr 1, line 74. For a translation, West (1993) 32. 

64 Aeschylus Salaminians fr. 216 Radt; Euripides Trag. Frag. 852 line 4 Nauck; Euripides 
Medea 598; Euripides Hecuba 836. 

65 Athens, National Museum 1357: Bérard (1984) 125 fig. 176; Lissarague 1990, 132 fig 102; 
Kaltsas 2006, 190 no. 84. 

66 West (1992) Theognis 1365-1366. “Les mots que chante l’homme barbu sont le commence- 
ment d’un distique de Théognis,’ CVA Athens 1 [Greece 1] p. 4 (K. Rhomaios). 

67 West (1992) 227, Theognidea 1117. 

68 New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 41.162.126: CVA New York 2 [United States 11] IIT H 
pl. vi, 6 xxxvii,6 (G.M.A. Richter); Beazley (1927) 346; Immerwahr (1990) 46 no. 221, fig. 44; 
Brijder (2000) 693 no. 4. 

69 New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 06.1116: Hansen (1983) 257 no. 461. 

70  Andrias: Munich, Staatliche Antikensammlung 9421, unattributed. Beazley (1941) 594 
fig. 2; Beazley (1956) 664, 673; CVA Munich 10 [Germany 56] pl. 24 [Germany 2745] 1-2 
(B. Fellmann). Hippokritos: London, British Museum B 400: Beazley (1956) 163, no. 1, 667 
no. 1, Beazley (1971) 68; Beazley (1989) 47; Immerwahr (1990) pl. 13, 58-59. Berlin, Staatliche 
Museen 1799: Beazley (1956) 164, above, 667 no. 2; Beazley (1989) 47; Shapiro (1993) 212 
fig. 173. Once Bolligen, Rolf Blatter fr: Blatter (1971) 424 fig. 3. Heesen (2011) 80-88, 271, 
believes the Hippokritos cups are by the same hand, although Beazley (1956) 163-164 was 
not certain. 
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In the tondo of a cup in Munich attributed to Douris, around 480Bc, the 
symposiast proclaims his inability, OYAYNAMOY, “od δύναμ[αι] od”. A cluster 
of οὐ δύναμαι poems—perhaps antidotes to the fabled feats of myth, the κλέα 
&vdpav—is preserved in the Theognidea. Scholars have wanted to associate the 
Munich cup with lines in which the poet speaks of being unable to console his 
spirit (“od δύναμαι cot Supe παρασχεῖν ἄρμενα πάντα᾽),72 or to sing in a clear sweet 
tone (“οὐ δύναμαι φωνῆι Ary’ ἀείδεμεν᾽).73 Another possibility is a poem, ascribed 
by Martin West to Theognis himself, in which the poet denies that he can know 
the mind of the people (“οὐ δύναμαι γνῶναι νόον ἀστῶν dvttv’éxovat”).”4 The last 
two letters of the Munich cup, omicron and upsilon, suggest however that the 
painter intended the next word to be a compound negative like οὐκέτι, οὐδαμῶς 
or οὐδέν to emphasize the utter (paralytic) inability of the singer, whatever 
that inability may have been. Until a poem comes to light that does satisfy 
completely the inscription on the Munich cup, it may be safer to read it in the 
light of a tradition of sympotic verse making. 

On a fragment of a rhyton in Rome in the manner of the Tarquinia Painter, 
around 460Bc, the song begins XOIKAIEM[ OT] “σοὶ καὶ ἐμοί᾽, 15 Beazley thought 
again of the Theognidea, in which the singer with his companion will be mind- 
ful of the Muses, for, as he says, “they have given to you and to me (σοὶ καὶ ἐμοί) 
gifts that have been adorned with grace.”’6 It is also, as Mabel Lang pointed 
out however, a phrase encountered in Mimnermus: “ἀληθείη δὲ παρέστω σοὶ καὶ 
ἐμοί, πάντων χρῆμα δικαιότατον" (“let us be honest, you and me. It is the right- 
est thing to be”).”” In sympotic contexts, however, the expression “you and I” 
surely enjoyed a wider constituency. Two is the minimum requirement for a 
symposium, and from the early sixth century, vase-painters often depict two 
men sharing a couch.’ They would surely have relished the phrase σοὶ καὶ 
ἐμοί. 

An unattributed red-figured cup in London provides one of many repre- 
sentations of two symposiasts sharing a couch, and it is also inscribed with 


71 Munich, Staatliche Antikensammlung 2646: Beazley (1963a) 437 no. 128, 1653; Beazley 
(1971) 375; Beazley (1989) 239. Buitron-Oliver (1995) 83, no. 173, pl. 96. 

72 West (1989) 207 Theognidea 695. 

73 West (1989) 218 Theognis 939. 

74 West (1989) 192 Theognis 367. West (1989) 231, Theognis 11848. 

75 Rome, Villa Giulia 50329: Beazley (1963a) 872 no. 26. 

76 West (1989) 223 Theognidea 1058. Beazley (1954b) 190 no. IX, pl. 31,5. 

77 West (1989) 87 Mimnermus fr. 8. For a translation, West (1993) 29. Lang’s oral communi- 
cation was recorded by Beazley (1963a) 872, sv. no. 26. 

78 Dentzer (1982) pls 19-22. 
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another snatch of song.” One of our symposiasts plays the aulos, while his 
companion is in full song, the letters of which were incised after firing. The line 
that issues from his mouth is addressed (presumably to his beloved) “through 
the door” or “through the window”, ΟΔΙΑΤΕΣΘΥΡΙΔΟΣ, “ὦ διὰ τῆς θυρίδος", 
Since Paul Jacobsthal, scholars have wanted to read the inscription on the 
cup as “a recognizable fragment of lyric poetry,’®° in this case a quotation 
from the fifth century poet Praxilla of Sikyon. A short excerpt, preserved in 
Hephaistion, addresses a young girl, who looks out through a door or win- 
dow, her face a virgin, a bride down below: “ὦ διὰ τῶν θυρίδων καλὸν ἐμβλέ- 
ποισα παρθένε τὰν κεφαλὰν τὰ δ᾽ ἔνερθε νύμφα."81 But does the vase “quote” the 
poet? What if the cup, which should date around 480--470 ΒΟ, were earlier 
than this poem? For Praxilla’s date, we have Eusebius’s testimony which places 
her floruit in 450 ΒΟ, along with the comedian Crates, and other lyric poets 
Telesilla, Bacchylides and Cleoboulina. Telesilla (who was remembered for 
her heroic defence of Argos against the Spartan attack by Cleomenes around 
494BC) and Bacchylides (who wrote for the young King Alexander of Mace- 
don, who acceded to the throne in 498 ΒΟ) must both have been born in the 
second half of the sixth century. Crates, on the other hand, would seem to 
have been born somewhat later, because his first victory (of three) at the City 
Dionysia does not occur until around 450 Bc.82 While it is possible that Prax- 
illa’s poem was earlier than the London cup, this is by no means certainly the 
case. 

Martin West has seen that the scrap of Praxilla is probably erotic.®? In art, 
there is a rich tradition of showing women, presumably courtesans, looking 
out through the window that goes back to the Phoenician ivories from Nimrud 
of the 9th—8th centuries Bc.84 The motif must have been known in classical 
Greece, for it experiences a revival of interest in fourth century vase-painting 
of Magna Graecia.®> Related to this is a series of images on vases that are to 
one degree or another romantically or erotically charged and which include 
architectural elements, doors and windows. These must allude to the sexual 


79 London, British Museum 95.10—27.2: Csapo-Miller (1991). 

80 —_Jacobsthal (1912) 62-64; see Page (1962) ap. crit. to Praxilla fr 8; Csapo-Miller (1991) 372. 

81 Page (1962) 390 Praxilla fr. 8. For translations, see West (1993) p. 189, Plant (2004) 39. 

82 IG [12 2325, 52. 

83 West (1993) 189. 

84 See for example Barnett (1957) 172-173 nos C 12-15. 

85 For example, Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 69.28: Padgett et al. (1993) 131-132 no. 52. On 
the motif, see Schauenburg (1972). 
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associations of θύρα and πύλη.86 Representations of weddings also regularly 
include doorways.®” On Douris’ cup tondo in Christchurch, it is the bedroom 
door that has been closed and the boy gestures towards the bed with one hand 
while embracing his girl with the other.8 On a famous chous in New York, a 
reveler bangs on the locked door, while on the other side a frightened woman 
comes forward timidly.®? It is the ancestor of the παρακλαυσίθυρον, the lament 
of the lover outside the door of his beloved who will not open it. Windows are 
much less frequently shown. A red-figured kalpis in Madrid, near the Painter of 
Tarquinia 707, a Later Mannerist, which depicts an establishment of dancing 
girls, includes two windows in which wreaths are hung.?° 

In cases like these, therefore, I would propose that we resist the temptation 
to think of these as direct quotations from literature. Rather, perhaps we might 


» «( 


think in terms of buzz words or key expressions, τόποι like “οὐ δύναμαι᾽, “σοὶ 


yy «((αὙ 


καὶ ἐμοί", “εἴ μοὶ γένοιτο" or “διὰ τῆς θυρίδος" taken from a vernacular tradition 
of sympotic poetry. 

Here we may introduce two new cups into the corpus. The first, of type 
B and decorated inside only, is signed by Phintias as painter.9! It must date 
around 520-510BC. The tondo, framed by a simple reserved border, shows a 
youth wearing a himation over his chiton, and a wreath in his hair. He stands at 
an altar on which he has laid some small branches. The altar is a fine structure, 
of dressed stone, with an ionic volute, necking and dentils; the die rises from 
a step. Behind the youth is a laver; the crisp profile and the ovolo at the top 
of the stand might suggest bronze rather than marble. As he bows before the 


86 For example, Aristophanes Ecclesiazusai 990; Lysistrata 250, 265, 423, 163. On the motif, 
see Henderson (1975) 137-138; Brown (1983) 7. 

87  Oakley-Sinos (1993). 

88 Christchurch, New Zealand, University of Canterbury AR 430: Beazley (1963a) 438, 138; 
Buitron-Oliver (1995) 87 E 12, pl. 125 (as the Painter of London E 55). 

89 New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 37.11.19: Kossatz-Deissmann (2000) 197 fig. 5; 
Cohen (2000) 210 fig 8.3; Oakley—Coulson—Palagia (1997) 27 fig 1. 

go Madrid, National Museum 11129 (L 199): Beazley (1963a) 1112,2, 1703; Beazley (1989) 330; 
Hughes (2008) 10, fig. 5; CVA Madrid 2 [Spain 2] III-I D pls 6,2, 7 [Spain 89-90] (J.R. Mélida). 

91  OnPhintias see Beazley (1963) 22-26, 1620, 1700; Beazley (1971) 323, 507, 509; Beazley (1989) 
154-155; Otto (1980); Frel (1984); Weiss (1989); Robertson (1991); Robertson (1992) 20-35; 
Cairns (1996); Giintner (1997) 66-68 no. 19 (C. Weiss). Michael Padgett has recognized 
fragments of two signed cups: Atlanta Carlos Museum 2003.60.3,4,12. Gift of Dr Dietrich 
von Bothmer. Inside: satyr with kothornoi and pelta shield (device: phallus); A. laver. 
ΝΙΚΙΑΣ KAAOS] [ΦΙΝΤΊΙΑΣ ET [PA®EEN]. New Jersey, private. Inside, athlete pouring 
oil from an aryballos, [ΦΙΝΊΤΙΑΣ EITIO[TEXEN]. 
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altar and raises his hands in prayer, the words of a hymn come from his mouth, 
OANAXY, “ὦ é&vaé”, “O Lord”. On a drinking cup, one might think the ἄναξ to be 
Dionysos, as in the poem of Anacreon.®? Indeed many a male divinity can be 
so addressed.93 It is clear, however, from archaic literature that this term was 
most often addressed to Apollo.94 We have evidence from Solon and Aeschylus 
that Apollo was invoked at Athens as ἄναξ; and the cup probably provides 
evidence for the continuity of that tradition in between. Two other prayers 
to Apollo are preserved on vases: the calyx-krater by Euphronios in Munich 
already mentioned, which is contemporary; and somewhat later cup fragments 
in Paris by the Brygos Painter, where one of the symposiasts sings a hymn to 
Apollo, OLOAAON which will be discussed below.°6 

The second cup, in Atlanta, is likewise of type B (with inset lip) and deco- 
rated inside only. It has been attributed to the Brygos Painter by Dietrich von 
Bothmer, and dates around 490-480 Bc. [Figs 1-2].9” Here a komast takes his 
dog for a walk. He wears a himation over his chiton for the cool of the evening. 
His right hand holds the plectrum that is attached to the lower arm of the 
barbitos with a long ribbon, and at the same time balances his walking stick 
that extends over his shoulder. His left hand plucks at the strings. He pauses 


92 _—_— Page (1962) 182 no. 357, Anacreon 12. 

93 Male deities invoked as ἄναξ include Zeus (Aeschylus, Persae 762); Poseidon (Aeschylus, 
Septem 130); Hades (H Hymn Demeter 357); Hermes (Iliad 2.104); Asklepios (H Hymn 
Asklepios 5); Pan (H Hymn Pan 48); Helios (H Hymn Helios 17); Hephaistos (West [1989] 
42 Archilochus fr 108); Herakles (West [1989] 104 Archilochus fr 324, 2). 

94 ‘For Apollo as ἄναξ, compare Iliad 7.24, 7.37. 15.253, 16.514 (a prayer to Apollo as ἄναξ), 
16.804, 20.103, 21.46; Odyssey 8.323, 8.334, 8.339; H Hymn Apollo 140, 257, 268, 285, 301, 
357, 382, 420, etc; H Hymn Hermes 514, 215, 277, 333, 500, 574; H Hymn Herakles 9; Hesiod, 
Theogony 837; Hesiod fr 235, 1 (MW); West (1989) 12 Archilochus fr. 26, 5; Lobel-Page 
(1955) 259 Alkaios fr 307; Lobel-Page (1955); West (1992) 149 Solon fr 13, 53; West (1992) 
174 Theognidea 1, 5; West (1992) 211, Theognidea 773; Aeschylus, Agamemnon 509, 513, 907; 
Aeschylus Choephoroi 519, 1057; Aeschylus, Eumenides 16, 85, 198, 574; Aeschylus, Septem 
801; Pindar Pyth 8, 67; Pindar, Paean fr 526, 2. 

95  Forthe references to Solon and Aeschylus, see the preceding note. Cf also Simonides fr 14, 
sub frag. 35(b) line 8. 

96 Ρατῖβ, Cabinet des Médailles 583 + frr: Beazley (1963a) 372, 26; Beazley (1953) pl. 25 a,b; 
Lissarague (1990) 130 fig. 100 (drawing). 

97 Αἰαηία, Michael C. Carlos Museum 2004.58.1. Gift of Dietrich von Bothmer. Ht: 9.3-- 
g.38cm. Diam.: 20.5. Diam. foot: 8.46. Diam. tondo: 10. For the Brygos Painter, see CVA 
British Museum 9 [Great Britain 17] 53-61 with earlier bibliography (D. Williams); Moore 
(1997) 98-100; Cerchiai (1997); Maffre (2001); Tzachou-Alexandri (2001); de La Geniére 
(2002); Batino (2003); Nachbaur (2005); Nagy (2007); Cerchiai (2008); Einecke and 
Wieacker (2009). 
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in this stroll for a moment of intense stillness, and throws back his head in 
song. Words flow from his open mouth. After the first three letters, the barbitos 
divides the inscription; and three following letters are lost in a missing frag- 
ment that affects the upper arm of the instrument. The text is a hymn to Zeus: 
OZETI[...|PEXPEMOZYN ὦ Ze[6] π[άτε]ρ é[x] χρημοσύν[ης] .. “O father Zeus, 
out of poverty [(or out of the misery of poverty) please keep me].” Perhaps bet- 
ter, as Ewen Bowie kindly suggests, ὦ Ζεῦ πάτερ, ἦ χρημοσύν[ην ἀπεῖρξας] (Ὁ 
father Zeus, indeed you have warded off poverty”).°® There are two dots after 
the last letter, as if the song tails off, as it does with the Polygnotan kalpis with 
Sappho in Athens.°? The metre, as Ewen Bowie has also seen, is based on cho- 
riambs. 

The formulaic invocation to father Zeus, ὦ Ζεῦ πάτερ is widespread, whether 
epic, lyric, elegy or iambic.!°° The noun χρημοσύνη (or ἀχρημοσύνη, almost never 
used in prose) is widely encountered in elegiac and iambic poetry, particularly 
Theognis, but it also occurs in Tyrtaeus.!©! The sequence of thought, asking or 
thanking Zeus for protection against poverty is well established, both in liter- 
ature and art. In literature, Zeus is sometimes seen as the dispenser of wealth 
or poverty.!© In art, a prayer to escape from rags to riches appears on a black- 
figured pelike in the Vatican showing the sale of oil from which the Plousios 
Painter takes his name. The inscriptions on one side record an argument about 
filling the vessels, while the other side shows two men seated, one filling an ary- 
ballos, with the legend running across the picture, “ὦ Ζεῦ πάτερ, at [6] πλούσιος 
γεν[οίμαν]" (Ὁ father Zeus, if only I could become rich”).!© 

What of the dog?!0+ We know from an amphora found in the nineteenth 
century at Vulci that the breed was called the Maltese. It is clear from depictions 


98 Personal communication, 3 November 2013. For the verb, he compares Sophocles, Ajax 
949. 

99 ~— Above note 51. 

100 For epic, compare for example Iliad 1. 503; 3. 276; 3.320; 3.365 (TLG records 32 instances). 
For lyric, Page (1962) 59 Alkman 81, 1, 1; Lobel-Page (1955) 144 Alkaios 69, 1; Lobel-Page 
(1955) 240 Alkaios 306, 1, 18. For elegy, West (1989) 209 Theognidea 731. lambics: West (1989) 
68 Archilochus 177; West (1989) 77b, Archilochus 197, 1 (with the invocatory ®); West (1992) 
121 Hipponax 38,1 (with the invocatory ὦ). 

101 For Theognis and the Theognidea, see West (1989) 181 line 156 (ἀχρημοσύνη); 193 lines 389 
and 394; 200, line 560; 206, line 670, etc. It also occurs in Tyrtaeus (West [1992] 174, Tyrtaeus 
10,8). 

102 West (1989) 181, Theognidea lines 155-158 and 192-193, lines 373-400. 

103. Rome, Musei Vaticani 413. For the inscription: Page (1962) 506 fr 938f. For the vase, see 
Shapiro (1997) 64, figs 2-3. 

104 On Maltese dogs see Moore (2008); Calder 2011. 
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on pottery and in grave reliefs, as well as anecdotes in literature that these were 
much loved pets. Unlike the great Laconian or Molossian hounds that served 
important, eminently practical functions as hunters or guardians, the Maltese 
were lap-dogs. Their sole purpose was to contribute pleasure. They belonged 
therefore to families with resources to spare, and are thereby indicators of a 
certain level of wealth. The presence of the Maltese dog indicates that our 
komast is not praying for release from poverty, but rather the continuation of a 
comfortable existence. 

Our cup’s inscription is the most ambitious of a series of at least three cups 
by the Brygos Painter that bear similar snatches of song. On the other cups the 
context is of symposiasts who are in the middle of their party, reclining rather 
than taking a walk. One of these, a fragmentary cup in Paris, offers a hymn to 
Apollo, OMOAAON, ὦπολλον.105 The subject of the song on a cup in Florence is 
perhaps romantic, for the words are HIAEKAI, “φίλε καί 106 

The arguments for thinking of these inscriptions as coming from oral or sym- 
potic rather than literary traditions find indirect support from the famous series 
of vases that depict known poets.!°” Only one of these extraordinarily rare 
images, the kalpis in Athens with Sappho, is inscribed with snatches of verse. 
More famous, however, are the calyx-krater fragments by the Kleophrades 
Painter that show Anacreon in Copenhagen,!©8 and the kalathoid-psykter by 
the Brygos Painter in Munich that represents Sappho and Alkaios.!°° Here, if 
anywhere, would be the perfect place for an actual quotation. Instead, on both 
vases, we encounter simple approximations for raw, syllabic sound: in the case 


105 Paris, Cabinet des Médailles 583 + frr: above, note 96. 

106 Florence, Museo Archeologico 3949: Beazley (1963) 376 no. go; Lissarague (1990) 129 fig. 99 
(drawing). For the pi for phi, which recurs on three names on a cup by the Brygos Painter 
in London, see Immerwahr (1990) 88-89; CVA British Museum g [Great Britain 17] 55-56 
(D. Williams). 

107 For vases that depict known poets, see Richter (1965) 66-75. To this add a calyx-krater in 
Bochum attributed to the Tithonos Painter, where a single woman on either side looks over 
their shoulder. One is named, Sappho. Yatromanolakis (2001) has attractively suggested 
that the painter may have had in mind the cat and mouse pursuit described in Sappho’s 
first poem. If so, this motif surely returned in other poems by this poet. A red-figured cup 
near the Tarquinia Painter at Harrow School may show a rhipsaspis (like, for example, 
Archilochus), but it is uninscribed: CVA Harrow [Great Britain 21] 23-24, pl. 27 [Great 
Britain 1047] (J. Gaunt). 

108 Copenhagen, National Museum 13365: Beazley (1963) 185 no. 32; Beazley (1971) 340; Beazley 
(1989) 187; Immerwahr (1965). 

109 Munich, Staatliche Antikensammlungen 2416: Beazley (1963) 385, no. 228; Lullies (1953) 
32, pls 94-96; Lissarague (1990) 125 fig. 95; Nagy (2007). 
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of Anacreon, IIOO, in the case of Alkaios OOOOO. John Herington has shown 
that Anacreon significantly influenced the tragedian Aeschylus in his choice of 
metres for choruses.!° The son of Aeschylus, Euaion, is encountered as a kalos 
name on a series of vases. Here too would have been another opportunity for 
vase-painters to quote from great poetry, but not one bears any such inscrip- 
tion.! For the vase-painters, it would seem that the wealth of oral composi- 
tions, skolia and carmina popularia, with which they were themselves familiar, 
was more than sufficient for most of their needs. 


Figures 


FIGURE1 Attic red-figured cup attributed to the Brygos Painter, ca. 490-480 BC, with a komast 
singing a hymn to Zeus. Atlanta, Michael C. Carlos Museum of Emory University 
2004.58.1. Gift of Dr Dietrich von Bothmer. Photo: Bruce White. 


110 Herington (1985) 10-115 and 217-222 (Apendix X, “Similarities between the meters of 
Anacreon and Aeschylus’). 
111 Fora list, see Beazley (1963) 1579. For discussion and additions, see Shapiro (1987). 
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FIGURE 2 Inscription on the cup illustrated in 
fig. τ. Drawing: author. 
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Story Time at the Library: Palaephatus and 


the Emergence of Highly Literate Mythology 


1 


Greta Hawes 


Introduction 


Palaephatus’ On Unbelievable Tales (Περὶ ἀπίστων) is an odd little mythographic 


treatise.* It creates historically plausible accounts out of the most fantastic of 


myths and does so with a sense of hermeneutic consistency and clarity rarely 


found elsewhere in ancient myth criticism. Palaephatus assumes that myths 


contain memories of actual events which became skewed over time. His role as 


an exegete, then, is to find the ambiguous word, phrase, or event which allowed 
such mistakes to take hold. 


The best way to understand Palaephatus’ approach is to see it in action. Here 


is one of the shorter entries (18): 


* 


It is said that the Hesperides were women who possessed golden apples 
(μῆλα) on an apple-tree guarded by a serpent and that these were the 
apples which Heracles set out to get. But here is the truth: Hesperus 
was a Milesian man who lived in Caria and had two daughters called 
“Hesperides.” He had beautiful sheep with thick fleeces, the kind you still 
get in Miletus. Because of this, they were called “golden,” since gold is 
the most beautiful metal and these were the most beautiful sheep. These 
sheep (πρόβατα) were called μῆλα. Heracles caught sight of them grazing 
on the coast. He herded them to his ship and loaded them onboard. [He 
killed] the shepherd, whose name was “Serpent.” He then took them to 
his home. When this happened, Hesperus was no longer alive, but his 
daughters were; and so people said: “We saw the golden μῆλα, which 
Heracles took from the Hesperides, after he killed their guard, Serpent.’ 
And from this came the myth. 


This paper was presented at Orality and Literacy X in Ann Arbor and at the Venice Interna- 
tional University Advanced Seminar in the Humanities, 2012. I wish to thank the participants 
at both events, and particularly Ettore Cingano, Rob Crowe, Theodora Hadjimichael, Richard 
Hunter, Ruth Scodel, Zoe Stamatopoulou, and Matthijs Wibier. 
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Palaephatus gives us two variants of the same myth, one traditional, the 
other rationalized. Both hinge on how one understands particular elements 
of the story. In Palaephatus’ reading, the “Hesperides” are daughters of Hes- 
perus whose collective appellation derives from his in the conventional way, 
“Serpent” is a local man with an unfortunate name, the objects he guards are 
sheep, not apples (μῆλα could quite naturally indicate either), and these sheep 
are labeled “golden” as a metaphorical indication of their beauty. Palaephatus 
still gives us a story in which Heracles kills a serpent and steals the golden μῆλα 
of the Hesperides, but, through a series of ingenious substitutions, he asks us 
to re-consider the “true” meaning of these words. 

Rationalistic techniques are eminently replicable, and Palaephatus capital- 
izes on this. On Unbelievable Tales is almost entirely taken up with examples 
of rationalization in action: we find out that Europa was abducted not by Zeus 
in the form of a bull but by a certain Cretan named “Bull” (15); Actaeon was 
bankrupted by lavishly maintaining a hunting pack and thus “destroyed by his 
own dogs” (6); Bellerophon travelled in a boat called “Pegasus” and killed the 
lion and snake that had taken up home on “Mt Chimaera’” (28); Aeolus did not 
control the winds, but was a skilled weather forecaster (17). 

This approach comes across as irredeemably banal; indeed, Palaephatus 
is easily caricatured as a mechanical and unimaginative critic of myth. His 
narrow-minded rationalism reduces the significance of myth to a single, blink- 
ered criterion of historicist value. We might indeed wonder about how seriously 
we should actually take this text. Palaephatus’ interpretations will fail to satisfy 
anyone looking for insightful commentary on Greek myth writ large, but they 
nonetheless tell an important story and it is precisely their stubborn repeti- 
tiousness and hermeneutic simplicity which makes them so important. Taking 
on myth after myth, Palaephatus transforms familiar stories into new, almost 
unrecognizable, ones. But these are not the only kinds of mythic transforma- 
tion that he effects. Beyond the mechanics of Palaephatus’ technique, we can 
discern new assumptions about the nature of myth at work, ones which reflect 
the systematizing aesthetic of the highly literate, scholarly environment of the 
late fourth century. Myths are, in Palaephatus’ hands, purely narrative entities 
with can be manipulated, critiqued and transformed at will. Their connec- 
tions to broader cultural phenomena—cult, local landscape, politics, poetic 
traditions—no longer seem relevant. The value of this text for us resides not in 
the validity of its interpretations, or even the sincerity ofits author's intentions, 
but in its conceptual innovations. Palaephatus gives us a glimpse of the newly- 
formed habits which shaped a new way of making sense of myths as communal 
artifacts; within this unassuming little text we see a whole set of shifting cul- 
tural paradigms played out in miniature. 
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Palaephatus’ categorical conception of myth as a separable object of study is 
almost unparalleled amongst extant sources; as such, it challenges established 
perceptions of the nature of such stories in antiquity. Almost all of our evi- 
dence for Greek myth depends on the survival of written accounts. And yet, in 
a striking and often-overlooked paradox, textual culture has often been treated 
as an anathema to the authentic experience of myth. Although Imperial and 
Hellenistic writers—like Plutarch, Pausanias, Apollodorus and Diodorus—are 
quarried for invaluable evidence of specific narrative forms and details, the par- 
ticulars of the place of myth in these later cultural contexts have not proved 
similarly attractive. Studies of Greek myth have more commonly focused on 
the literature and culture of the archaic and classical periods, charting a well- 
trodden path from Homer to Plato. The most distinctive poetic products of 
these periods were performed publicly; texts from these periods seemingly cap- 
ture such communal spectacles in written form. They thus provide a useful tex- 
tual archive for the study of myth, which is nonetheless conceived primarily— 
albeit implicitly—as an oral phenomenon. 

Structuralist approaches tended to uphold the latent power of orality as a 
vehicle for myth without interrogating the paradox of textual transmission.! 
More recently, a kind of poststructuralist position has emerged which emphat- 
ically highlights the gulf which separates our modern, textual sense of myth 
as a canonical genre from the more flexible conceptions of ancient writers. 
Marcel Detienne instituted this sea-change by radically attributing the creation 
of Greek mythology—defined as both “un ensemble d’ énoncés discursifs” and 
“un discours sur les mythes’—to eighteenth- and nineteenth-century scholar- 
ship.? He describes ancient myth, by contrast, as supple, pluralistic and non- 
dogmatic, taking diverse forms and eliciting a range of attitudes. Myths are, 
for Detienne, most properly products of oral communication whose authentic- 
ity and power resides in their memorializing function. He contrasts these oral 
stories with the second-order “mythologies” created by mythographers, both 
ancient and modern.? Claude Calame, taking a slightly different tack, makes 


1 See Ong (1982: 164-165); Havelock (1986: 26). There is a more general critique in Bourdieu 
(1990). Thomas (1992: 21) traces this habitual distrust of writing to Lévi-Strauss. 

2 Detienne (1981:15). 

3 Esp. Detienne (1981: 238): “Faire appel, aujourd’ hui ou demain, ἃ ce que tout le monde 
s’accorde a appeler mythe, c’ est avouer, avec plus ou moins de naiveté, une fidélité désuéte 
a un modeéle culturel apparu au XVIIle siécle, quand I’ensemble des idées recues sur les 
divinités du paganisme, entre Ovide et Apollodore, constituent le domaine de la fable, dont 
la connaissance érudite et savante s’ appelle alors mythologie.” 
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myth proper a facet of creative performance, and particularly of poetic com- 
position.* Again, mythography, the paradigmatic product of a textual, canoni- 
cal approach, is held up as an antithetical, corrupting influence which creates 
“skeletons” of these stories “lifted out of their many diverse forms of expres- 
sion.” 

Like all categorizations, these definitions shape the material they describe 
ideologically. This approach has encouraged a new awareness of the diver- 
sity of ancient storytelling contexts. Nonetheless, it dismisses mythography 
as inferior to other forms of mythic engagement.’ Mythographic accounts 
become foils which can be conflated without discrimination or concern for the 
particular, evolving, cultural and intellectual trends which gave rise to them. 
Indeed, Detienne comes close to making ancient mythography an expression of 
Enlightenment sensibilities avant la lettre.8 In a famous formulation, he distin- 
guishes between the ongoing “exégése” of traditions which takes place within 
a living culture “de la bouche et de I oreille” and “interprétations’, which are 
imposed onto it by literate observers.9 In this latter category, he describes the 
critiques of early prose writers whose “histoires de la tribu’ reflect an intellec- 
tual position far removed from the material at hand. Detienne rightly signals 
the conceptual changes wrought by the introduction of literacy, and the distinc- 
tiveness of resulting mythographic activity. Nonetheless, the strict dichotomy 
he establishes between “internal” and “external” factors is unhelpful. Such anx- 


4 E.g.Calame (2009: 4-5): “any story that we [...] apprehend as ‘mythical’ is by definition poetry” 
[p. 4]; “If we agree not to restrict the meaning of the word ‘literature’ to the etymological sense 
that links it with a culture of writing, but rather to grant it the wider meaning that associates 
it with poetic creation, the Greek ‘myths’ cannot be said to have had any existence if they 
are isolated from the forms of discourse and poetic composition that brought them to their 
public” [p. 5]. 

5 Calame (2009: 5). 

6 Forideological “interestedness’” in attempts to define myth, see esp. Munz (1973: 3-4); Lincoln 
(1999); Csapo (2005: 1-9). Momigliano (1982: 784-787) notes that by associating myth only 
with orality, and then defining myth in terms of orality, Detienne’s argument is essentially a 
circular one. 

7 By contrast, mythography has emerged elsewhere as an object of study in its own right: 
e.g. Henrichs (1987: 242-277); Pellizer (1993: 283-303); Cameron (2004); Roldan (2006: 9-37); 
Fowler (2006: 35-46). 

8 Roldan (2006: 11), discusses this attitude to mythography as found in the work of Calame 
and Detienne: “Asi, entendida como ‘mitologia escrita, la mitografia se insertaria en el gran 
debate de concepto y método de la mitologia contemporanea, como illustracién postrera del 
impacto de la escritura en las formas culturales de la tradicién oral.” 

g Detienne (1981: 131-133). Revisited in a less polemical manner in Detienne (2003; esp. 16). 
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iety about the status of textualized mythology makes writing an alien imposi- 
tion, and consigns writers to operate beyond the boundaries of a narrow ideal 
of cultural authenticity. 

We might say, broadly, that the adoption and development of writing was 
one aspect of an ongoing process which transformed the Greek cultural land- 
scape from within. Its effects on myth were broad-ranging: thus, for example, 
Jan Bremmer argued recently that the circulation of texts containing religious 
and mythic material not only fueled new kinds of speculation on these tradi- 
tions, but facilitated private modes of religious practice and storytelling which 
could exist and develop independent of the public mechanisms of the tradi- 
tional polis.!° This essay is concerned in general with the mythographic genre, 
a tradition which can be traced from the early fifth century to late antiquity. Just 
as Greek literacy took various guises, so too did mythography develop various 
forms. Palaephatus’ On Unbelievable Tales is a distinctive product of a particular 
environment. It reflects not merely the basic technological changes wrought by 
literacy, but the systemizing, highly literate aesthetic which emerged amongst 
the Peripatetics in fourth-century Athens. This new kind of community did not 
destroy the corporate significance of myth, but constituted it differently. The 
mythographic stylings of Palaephatus—however superficial they may seem— 
shift the remit of mythic phenomena and align them with a different set of 
referents “of collective importance.”!! 


2 Literate Culture and Mythic Traditions 


Literacy has long been seen as a precondition for the large-scale critique of 
mythic traditions.’ The practical innovations offered by new technologies 
bring with them new ways of thinking. Put baldly, writing has the power to 
decontextualize stories to a previously impossible degree. All stories are shaped 
by the contexts of their performance. The momentary nature of oral storytelling 
encourages a naturally flexible and responsive body of traditions which evolve 
in step with their changing environments. Texts, by contrast, have the power 
to freeze such material in a single form. They allow, at least in principle, 
unmediated transmission, capturing a story crafted to meet the demands of 
one audience, to which its narrative logic is readily apparent, and enabling it 


10 Bremmer (2010: 3-35). 
11 Οἱ Walter Burkert’s justly famous formulation (Burkert [1979: 23). 
12 _- Foran eloquent discussion, see Morgan (2000: 24-30). 
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to be disseminated in that exact form, to any number of other audiences. Such 
decontextualization changes the very nature of the mythic tradition. It creates 
the circumstances in which stories can be viewed from a number of previously 
unimagined vantage points. 

Verbatim textual transmission encourages a standard of exactitude seldom 
operant, or even comprehensible, within fully-oral communities.!3 By enabling 
systematic compilation and comparison, textualization brings into focus the 
prolific nature of myth, and its inherent contradictions. This situation is cap- 
tured in the famous opening words of Hecataeus’ Genealogies (fr. 1 Fowler): 


τάδε γράφω, ὥς μοι δοκεῖ ἀληθέα εἶναι’ οἱ γὰρ Ελλήνων λόγοι πολλοί τε καὶ 
γελοῖοι, ὡς ἐμοὶ φαίνονται, εἰσίν. 


I write in this account what I consider to be true: for the Greeks’ stories 
are many and laughable, or so it appears to me. 


A series of rhetorical juxtapositions are bound up in this succinct formulation: 
in projecting his confident opinions over the babble of authorless traditions, 
Hecataeus elevates the superior singularity of written truth over the confusing, 
misguided activity of traditional storytelling with its tendency to multiply 
inaccuracies. 

This fragment suggestively articulates the difficulties of subsuming mythical 
traditions into the new genre of prose writing. It identifies a distinctive category 
of stories defined primarily by their problematic truth-value. But we should not 
overstate its implications. The early mythographers and historians grappled 
overtly with problems of narrative truth and certainty, but they did not develop 
a consistent strategy to deal with mythic phenomena, or indeed a secure way 
of categorizing narrative types. We find amongst their fragments a myriad of 
approaches to many different kinds of stories, ranging from conventional nar- 
ration to subversive revision. Amongst the more radical are scattered attempts 
at rationalization: Hecataeus himself argued that Cerberus was not a hellish 
guard-dog but an enormous snake nicknamed the “Hound of Hades” because 
its venom was so poisonous (fr. 27a Fowler). Herodorus re-wrote the story of 


13 See Finnegan (1977: esp. 139-140); Small (1997: 202-203). 

14 See esp. Bertelli (1996: 67-68); Bertelli (2001: 83-84). For a broader discussion of this 
fragment as indicative of Hecataeus’ literate mentality, see Fowler (2001: 101-103, 110-111). 
The early mythographers do not often feature in discussions of the Greeks’ developing 
literate mentality, but they deserve further attention in this regard. 
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Prometheus: he was not punished by the gods with a liver-pecking eagle; rather, 
he was tied up by his subjects when he proved unable to control the river, 
“Eagle’, which regularly flooded their land (fr. 30 Fowler). Herodotus concluded 
that the doves who were said to have founded Zeus’ oracle at Dodona were 
actually two Egyptian women who spoke an incomprehensible language and 
were thus described as “twittering like birds” (2.57.1-2). 

Such rationalizations produce new mythic variants crafted to satisfy a new 
kind of audience. They show up the conceptual distance which separated tra- 
ditional mythic material, the stuff of poetry, from emerging ideals of narrative 
plausibility so central to the self-definition of prose writers. Textualization has 
an ossifying function in that it has the power to preserve specific narratives 
unchanged over time; but it is by no means a conservative force. Literate cul- 
ture does not spell the end of mythic fluidity; stories continue to change and 
develop in response to shifting cultural demands. Hecataeus and his contem- 
poraries certainly did not put a stop to the multiplicity of myth. Indeed, the 
opposite is true: in responding to the traditions of their own culture and shap- 
ing them in creative ways, they contributed to its proliferation and diversity. 

Palaephatus is the most prominent proponent of ancient mythic rationaliza- 
tion. In many ways, he was the heir of these early prose writers. Nonetheless, the 
structure of his treatise signals a break from what had come before. On Unbe- 
lievable Tales comprises a preface, which sets out the rationale for rationalistic 
interpretation, and 45 separate entries, each recounting a single myth and then 
explaining how this story could narrate an utterly prosaic event. The most strik- 
ing feature of this text is its consistency. Palaephatus’ interpretative approach 
functions within a very narrow remit. Each entry displays the same, repetitive 
desire to find a historically-plausible story within the excesses of mythic fic- 
tion. Where earlier writers had adopted rationalizations as needed and tailored 
them to wider arguments, Palaephatus takes rationalization itself as his princi- 
ple theme. His conception of the kinds of valid truths hidden in myths remains 
unrevised from start to finish, as does his confidence in the efficacy of his tech- 
nique. His innovation, then, consists of transforming a practical way of dealing 
with unsuitable myths into something approaching a “science” of interpreta- 
tion. 

Our best evidence suggests that Palaephatus was writing in Athens in the 
340s or 330s.!5 Theon describes Palaephatus as a Peripatetic (Progymnasmata, 


15. Scholarship on On Unbelievable Tales at the turn of last century was dominated by disputes 
regarding the authenticity of the extant text and the identity of its author. The latter issue 
is now largely resolved, but the former remains up for debate. Following Stern (1996: 1-5) I 
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p. 96 Spengel); the Suda goes further, making him a παιδικά (“favourite pupil” 
or, less euphemistically, “boyfriend”) of Aristotle himself (s.v. Παλαίφατος [2]). 
It is difficult to know how seriously we should take this scrap of gossip.!© What 
we can say is that, working in Athens at the time of the establishment of Aris- 
totle’s Lyceum, Palaephatus was at the centre of a cultural revolution. The most 
distinctive features of On Unbelievable Tales—its philosophically-infused pref- 
ace, its repetitious entries, its atomistic approach to myth, and its hermeneu- 
tic purity—are unparalleled in earlier texts. These unprecedented elements 
reflect, not the tradition of rationalistic interpretation as it had been practiced 
previously, but innovations made possible by a new intellectual climate. 

The advent of literacy in Greece was not a singular process. Writing infil- 
trated oral activities in different ways; its impact cannot be reduced to a simple 
rubric. One striking expansion in the function and status of writing occurred 
in the late classical period with the emergence of a highly literate culture in 
Athens. The city was home to a growing book trade by the end of the fifth 
century and such textualized knowledge was increasingly apparent as a major 
cultural force in the fourth.” The material fact of textualization is part of a 
broader cultural shift. Texts cannot properly communicate the untranscribable 
elements of performance; nonetheless they can inaugurate different ways of 
appreciating such material. Stripped of their musicality, and the accoutrements 
of visual spectacle, poetic texts served not merely as scripts to facilitate fur- 
ther performances, but as literary objects in their own rights. They came to be 


consider the extant text to derive largely from Palaephatus’ original treatise. (For detailed 
argument, see Hawes [2014: 227-38 ]). The alternate position, that On Unbelievable Tales is 
a much later compilation which combines authentic Palaephatean material with inferior, 
apocryphal rationalizations, was first set out by Nicola Festa (e.g. Festa [1890: 65]; Festa 
[1902: xlvi—xlvii, li]) and has been revived recently. 

16 _ Rationalistic approaches are evident among the fragments of the early Peripatetics: Dicae- 
archus interpreted Hesiod’s story of the golden age as relating to a period in which humans 
lived in accordance with nature (fr. 49 Wehrli); Theophrastus explained Prometheus’ gift 
of fire as the gift of philosophy (fr. 50 Wimmer); Clearchus argued that Helen was said to 
have been born from an “egg” as that was the original term for the upper part of a house 
(fr. 35 Wehrli) and that Cecrops was called “two-sexed” because he instituted marriage 
where previously children had not known who their fathers were (fr. 73). Palaephatus’ 
keen interest in biological science tallies well with Aristotelian speculations (see San- 
toni [2000: 41]; Li Causi [2005: 89-114]). Such a connection perhaps explains Palaephatus’ 
unusual name—presumably a pseudonym (“teller of old tales’)—given that Theophras- 
tus was said to have been given his nickname by Aristotle (Diog. Laert. 5.38). 

17 The most detailed study remains Thomas (1989). 
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valued for their formal qualities, those features of language and structure read- 
ily apparent to the eyes of the reader. As Andrew Ford argues, this re-casting of 
poetic function created the concept ofa Greek “literature” by “putting the Greek 
heritage of song to use as isolated, fixed, and tangible works of verbal design.”!8 
Atthe same time, literacy became an increasingly important facet of education, 
with grammata challenging the pre-eminent position of musike.!° Traditional 
training in memorization and mimetic arts gave way to a text-based didactic 
process which valued content over the play of language, analysis over emo- 
tional engagement and critical assessment over performance.?° Such changes 
signal not merely the advent of a new mode of textual appreciation, but a 
new way of thinking about cultural products per se. They provide the back- 
ground against which we should understand Palaephatus little handbook, with 
its unusual format and overwhelming concern for collating and interpreting 
material systematically. 

The structure of On Unbelievable Tales is, by one measure, entirely logical. 
For the most part, each entry is separated from the next, each discusses one 
myth and one myth only, and each follows the same basic narrative pattern. 
And yet, this is the first extant text to treat myths in such a systematic, compart- 
mentalized way, and its structure has puzzled scholars. Although Palaephatus 
sometimes notes that similarities between myths allow him to use similar inter- 
pretative techniques (e.g. 11, 14, 25, 29), he does not offer comments on the 
myriad of ways in which the myths themselves might be linked to each other. 
Beyond small “clusters” of myths which share some similar features, no clear, 
overarching principle dictates the order of the entries.”! Palaephatus’ myths are 
not arranged genealogically, chronologically, or even by region. Myths featur- 
ing the same heroes are not grouped together consistently. Thus, some stories 
relating to Heracles do appear in a series (36-40), but others, like that of the 
apples of the Hesperides given above, are scattered throughout the work (7, 18, 
24, 32, 44, 45). In presenting myths in this way, Palaephatus is thinking about 
them in a new way as independent cultural entities. He breaks up the mythic 
system, unified elsewhere by epic cycles, genealogical tables, thematic similar- 
ities, chronology and basic geography, into self-contained, isolated episodes. 
Palaephatus treats his myths as straightforward narrative artifacts. These are 
stories which rose to panhellenic prominence in epics and tragedies, and which 


18 Ford (2003; 37). 

19 Morgan (1998: 13-14); Morgan (1999: 46-61). 

20 See Robb (1994: 220-222), who emphasizes the role of the Lyceum. 
21 See Stern (1996: 22-24); Santoni (2000: 12-13). 
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played important roles as aetiologies for cult worship, explanatory devices 
for local landscape features, and as markers of communal identity. And yet 
Palaephatus almost entirely ignores these facets of the Greek mythical tradi- 
tion. His myths are not merely isolated from one another, they are divorced 
from the specific contexts in which they functioned elsewhere. 

The process of decontextualization necessitates a shift in making sense of 
myths. Palaephatus’ text signals a new function for these stories, one caught 
up in a different way of categorizing them. The absence of an internal sys- 
tem of ordering for this collection is less puzzling when we compare the text 
not to its antecedents, but to much later surviving mythographies. The stories 
narrated by Conon in his Diegeseis, by Parthenius in his Erotica Pathemata, 
and by Antoninus Liberalis in his Metamorphoses are similarly separated from 
each other into individual entries, without a comprehensible system of internal 
arrangement.2* What ties these collections together is a pervading authorial 
interest in particular kinds of narratives. Parthenius’ collection is dominated 
by tales of love, Antoninus Liberalis’ by the theme of metamorphosis; even 
Conon, more eclectic by any measure, sticks to similar kinds of obscure sto- 
ries, aetiologies and the like, tied to specific places. These collections create 
particular “mythologies” in Detienne’s sense as they present corpora of stories 
shaped by a prevailing narrative attitude. There is indeed a unifying principle 
operant within Palaephatus’ interpretative program: his myths belong together 
because they are all stories well-known from literary sources which violate 
empirically perceived norms of reality. This process of amalgamating myths 
into a “mythology” has a flattening effect. Palaephatus’ myths come to resem- 
ble one another in very basic ways: the consistency of his hermeneutic style 
creates a kind of narrative homogeneity in that each myth is dealt with just like 
the next. Palaephatus’ interest lies not in investigating the nature of myth, nor 
in creating a comprehensible historical account. Rather, it lies in the potential 
ambiguities offered by mythical language. In his hands, myths are boiled down 
to riddling accounts, offered up as fodder for interpretation. The result is a tidy, 
but oddly atomistic, text. 


22 Indeed, like Palaephatus (3, 15), Conon strikingly separates the story of Cadmos (37) 
from that of his sister Europa (32): the traditional account which he gives of the latter 
is contradicted (without comment) by a rationalized version of the former (see Egan [197: 
250-251]). 
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The characteristic tidiness of Palaephatus’ approach is nowhere more apparent 
than in his uniform style of narration. The entries differ amongst themselves— 
some are very detailed, others much sketchier, and there is little verbatim 
repetition—but almost all accord with a basic pattern of narration, rejection, 
and replacement. The entry on Daedalus, in spite of its brevity, makes typical 
use of this Palaephatean structure (21): 


Λέγεται περὶ Δαιδάλου ὡς ἀγάλματα κατεσκεύαζε δι’ ἑαυτῶν πορευόμενα" 
ὅπερ ἔμοιγε ἀδύνατον εἶναι δοκεῖ, ἀνδριάντα δι᾽ ἑαυτοῦ βαδίζειν. τὸ δὲ ἀληθὲς 
τοιοῦτον. οἱ τότε ἀνδριαντοποιοὶ καὶ ἀγαλματοποιοὶ συμπεφυκότας ὁμοῦ τοὺς 
πόδας καὶ τὰς χεῖρας παρατεταμένας ἐποίουν. Δαίδαλος δὲ πρῶτος ἐποίησε 
διαβεβηκότα τὸν ἕνα πόδα. διὰ τοῦτο δὴ οἱ ἄνθρωποι ἔλεγον “ὁδοιποροῦν τὸ 
ἄγαλμα τοῦτο εἰργάσατο Δαίδαλος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ ἑστηκός,᾽ ὡς καὶ νῦν λέγομεν 
“μαχόμενοί γε ἄνδρες γεγραμμένοι εἰσι᾽ καὶ “τρέχοντες ἵπποι᾽ καὶ “χειμαζομένη 
ναῦς." οὕτω κἀκεῖνον ἔλεγον ὁδοιποροῦντα ποιεῖν ἀγάλματα. 


It is said of Daedalus that he created statues that walked on their own. 
I think it is impossible for a statue to move on its own. But the truth is 
something like this: in those days, sculptors carved the human figure with 
feet firmly together and arms fixed alongside the torso. But Daedalus was 
the first to make a statue with one foot striding forward. And because of 
this, people said “that statue that Daedalus made is not standing—it’s 
walking!” just as now we say things like “he depicted men fighting” or 
“horses running” or “a ship caught in a storm.” They spoke about Daedalus 
in this way and described him as making walking statues. 


Palaephatus begins by retelling the traditional myth. His formulation (“it is 
said”) and the concision of his treatment implies that the story is well-known. 
He then explains why the story should be rejected. In this example, he points 
out that a walking statue is impossible. Elsewhere he offers other grounds for 
rejection: myths are false, untrue, unbelievable, childish, silly, and ridiculous. 
Finally, he gives us the solution: Daedalus was a skilled sculptor who was 
described as creating moving statues because he was able to depict the human 
body in motion. Palaephatus supports his interpretation with an illustration of 
the ease with which the tenor of similar dead metaphors are understood quite 
naturally as referring to ordinary events in ordinary conversation. 

This bipartite pattern of rejection and replacement turns into a kind of ring 
composition. We are left, at the end of the entry, with the words which describe 
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the prosaic event (“they described him as making walking statues”). These 
words map onto the impossible narrative with which Palaephatus began. And 
so the reader, now initiated so as to understand the correct metaphorical value 
of mythic language, can read the opening words of the entry (“Daedalus cre- 
ated statues that walked on their own”) with new insight. The very process of 
working through this kind of structure pragmatically illustrates the capacity 
for misunderstanding inherent in ambiguous language by reverse engineer- 
ing the effects of such mistakes before the reader’s eyes. Thus, the process of 
Palaephatean interpretation is expounded through the language used to con- 
vey it. 

The distinctive textual “topography” established by the formulaic Palae- 
phatean structure also serves to orient the reader within the text.?3 On Unbe- 
lievable Tales does not develop an argument as such; there is little sense that 
Palaephatus transforms or nuances his use of rationalistic interpretation as 
his work progresses. Rather, the text has a cumulative effect. The efficacy of 
rationalization becomes apparent through the sheer weight of examples of its 
successful application. Repetition and narrative consistency thus “prove” the 
validity of Palaephatus’ approach. But without any sense of narrative or inter- 
pretative development, the basic linearity of the text is weakened. The reader 
can skim the text or read it attentively, he can track backwards and forwards 
or drop in and out, looking for myths of interest and passing over others. The 
ubiquitous Palaephatean structure supports such a reading style by organiz- 
ing the material of each entry in an unambiguous manner. Once the reader 
understands the narrative pattern of the entries, he can pick out what he needs 
without difficulty or fear of misunderstanding. 


4 Palaephatus on Oral Culture 


In spite of the fact that the practicalities of reading shape even the most basic 
structures of his work, Palaephatus does not throw his lot in with literate 
technologies. In those few places where he specifically details the process of 
mythologization, he lays the blame on the exaggerations of prominent story- 
tellers who had the clout to popularize particular stories. In the Preface he 
attributes the excesses of myth to “poets and writers (λογογράφοι)᾽ who, “want- 
ing to amaze people, falsified what had happened with more unbelievable and 
amazing accounts.” He returns to this theme a few times in the rest of the work: 


23 ~~ For textual topographies, see Wibier (2014). 
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poets converted the true account of the Minotaur into something mythic (ἐπὶ 
TO μυθῶδες of ποιηταὶ tov λόγον ἐξέτρεψαν---2); “mythographers” (μυθογράφοι) 
shaped the myth of Glaucus (26), and the myth of the Hydra arose after “peo- 
ple wrote” (γράφουσι) that it was a serpent. The most specific condemnation 
comes in the entry dedicated to Actaeon: “the poets made up these stories so 
that those who heard them would not commit offences against the divine’ (6). 

Nonetheless, explicit references to intentional falsification are rare. More 
commonly, Palaephatus makes myths the result of predictable misunderstand- 
ings, perpetuating the idea such stories are most distinctively a possession of 
the spoken word. He presents the traditional variants of the myths that he ratio- 
nalizes as a body of popular, authorless stories, typically introducing them with 
impersonal verbs such as λέγεται, φασίν, ἱστοροῦσιν, εἴρηται. Similarly anony- 
mous are Palaephatus’ guesses as to the original statements which gave rise 
to such myths. He typically introduces these with “and so people said ...” (ἔλε- 
γον οὖν οἱ ἄνθρωποι ...). Indeed, Palaephatus’ conception of the development 
of myth is contingent on the existence of an amorphous environment of oral 
transmission. The myths known in the present are directly linked, via a chain of 
chattering storytellers, to events of the distant past. Palaephatus’ rationalistic 
technique attributes to this tradition a kind of superlative continuity: it has the 
potential to transmit specific pieces of knowledge over great distances of time; 
and yet the dangers of linguistic misunderstanding and conceptual confusion 
are ever-present. 

Somewhat paradoxically, oral storytellers also feature as revered experts on 
myth. In the Preface, Palaephatus describes how he supposedly collected the 
material that makes up On Unbelievable Tales: 


ἐπελθὼν δὲ καὶ πλείστας χώρας ἐπυνθανόμην τῶν πρεσβυτέρων ὡς ἀκούοιεν 
περὶ ἑκάστου αὐτῶν, συγγράφω δὲ ἃ ἐπυθόμην παρ’ αὐτῶν. καὶ τὰ χωρία αὐτὸς 
εἶδον ὡς ἔστιν ἕκαστον ἔχον, καὶ γέγραφα ταῦτα οὐχ οἷα ἦν λεγόμενα, ἀλλ’ αὐτὸς 


ἐπελθὼν καὶ ἱστορήσας. 


I visited a great many places and asked the elders what they had heard 
about each of these stories and I am writing up what I gleaned from them. 
I saw these places for myself, what each was like, and I have written these 
stories not as they were traditionally told, but according to what I learned 
about them after going there myself and making my inquiries. 


Local informants thus serve as the guardians of a repository of authentic 
records about the past with the power to counter the mistakes and exagger- 
ations current elsewhere. In claiming access to such knowledge, Palaephatus 
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invokes the well-established topoi of Herodotean fieldwork: travel, autopsy, 
and the interrogation of qualified epichoric sources. Yet evidence of this wide- 
ranging research is found nowhere in the rest of the text. Palaephatus’ moti- 
vation in feigning such a basis for his treatise must, then, lie with the kind of 
credibility that he can achieve by doing so. 

Ancient historians maintained the idea that oral knowledge was pre-emi- 
nently authoritative long after the emergence of ἃ highly literate culture. Even 
in the second century, Polybius insisted that the use of written records should 
not challenge the primacy of autopsy and personal experience (12.25). The 
inherent credibility of epichoric sources provided a convenient peg on which 
to hang innovative rationalized manipulations. Herodotus bases his histori- 
cized narrative of retributive abductions on the testimony of Persians and 
Phoenicians (11-5). His rationalization of the founding of the Dodona oracle 
is inspired by Egyptian reports (2.54-57); and a detail from the early life of 
Cyrus—he did not have a canine nurse but was raised by a slave called Cyno 
(“dog”—1.95 )—appears in an account which Herodotus attributes to trustwor- 
thy Persians (1.10). Philochorus attributed particular rationalizations of the 
Labyrinth, the Minotaur and the adventures of Theseus to “Cretans” (Plut. Thes. 
16.1) (The idea that such accounts really did derive from local sources seemed so 
implausible to Felix Jacoby that he argued that this was a garbled reference to a 
Cretica, i.e. an account written about Crete).2+ Palaephatus likewise harnesses 
this idea to bolster the genealogy of his mythological revisions. By characteriz- 
ing “true” mythic knowledge as arising out of spirited interrogation, he ascribes 
its origins to precisely that value of orality—its inherent “questionability’— 
which Plato finds lacking in purely textual transmission (Phaedrus 275d—e). As 
Plato points out, texts only appear to “speak.” They communicate knowledge 
reliably, but function remotely. Their technological advantage could thus be 
undercut: by offering only a single way of saying something and no recourse 
to clarification or emendation, textual transmission appeared to endanger 
the “back-and-forth” hammering of public debate. Anxiety about textualized 
knowledge colored the rhetorical vocabulary of the time and allowed no rival 
for the authenticating engagement offered by personal interaction. The habit- 
ual intertwining of myth with oral communication is not, then, a novelty of our 
own time. 

Such a vision of oral storytelling cannot directly reflect the environment 
in which Palaephatus worked. The myths which he chooses to rationalize 
are far from obscure. When Palaephatus does reveal his sources, they are 


24 ~~ Jacoby (1954: 231, 306). 
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unsurprisingly canonical. The only author he mentions by name outside of the 
Preface is Hesiod (a source for the story of Zethus and Amphion [41]).25 Entry 
35 also has a clear Hesiodic subtext. Palaephatus quotes lines from Homer to 
illustrate the form of the Chimaera (28 cf. Il. 6.181-182; also Theog. 323-324) and 
nods to Euripides in describing the story of Alcestis as a “tragic myth” (μῦθος 
τραγικώδης---40). Palaephatus’ choice of myths shows up the gulf between his 
rhetorical strategies and his actual practice. The Greek mythic system consists 
of a complex nexus of constantly evolving, competing variants and versions, 
some of which achieved greater prominence through works of panhellenic 
stature while others remained desperately obscure or relevant only to a single 
locality. Whereas later mythographers often took pleasure in hunting down and 
recording diverging variants and arcane details, Palaephatus sticks to the most 
standard ones. The conventionality of his accounts is striking.?6 It is difficult 
to stress just how unusual Palaephatus is amongst extant ancient writers in 
this regard. All of the myths featured in On Unbelievable Tales are known to 
us from the canonical genres of epic and tragedy.?’ In every case, Palaephatus 
narrates a version of the story which was well-known within the literary corpus, 
and sticks to conventional details.?® There is only one instance in the extant 
treatise where he transmits a minor detail not attested elsewhere in antiquity.”9 
These are popular stories, certainly, but they do not articulate the variety and 
flexibility of mythic knowledge more generally. 

Palaephatus’ conception of the origin and dissemination of myth assumes, 
as we have seen, a substantial period of transmission. The predictable mistakes 
of storytellers, and the exaggerations of poets and other writers substantially 
transformed these accounts in an environment in which ambiguity and mis- 
understanding flourished outside of any external measure of narrative veracity. 


25 There is, however, no independent evidence for this story in the Hesiodic corpus. 

26 See Santoni (2000: 11-12). 

27 The obvious exception is the corrupt and lacunose entry on Heracles (36), which is found 
in some codices and which has been taken as referring to an otherwise unknown story 
about the hero. For a recent attempt to connect it to the story of Philoctetes, see Lowe 
(2013: 355-357): 

28 Even in those cases in which he is our earliest extant source for a particular mythical 
element (e.g. the metamorphoses of Atalanta and Actaeon, the fake “cow” which allowed 
Pasiphae to mate with the bull, the name “Minotaurus’ for the offspring of this union, and 
the escape of Daedalus and Icarus from Crete) he is unlikely to be an innovator but rather 
must be following existing traditions (see Gantz [1993: 261, 274]). 

29 This is his unparalleled description of Actaeon as an Arcadian (Ἀκταίων ἦν ἀνὴρ τὸ γένος 
Ἀρκάς---Θ). In all other accounts the hunter is closely associated with Thebes and the line 
of Cadmus. 
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And yet, the myths which result from this process in On Unbelievable Tales do 
not reflect the plurality which Hecataeus diagnosed as inherent in traditional 
storytelling. Palaephatus’ rationalistic manipulations transform one particular 
form of a myth into another, equally specific, variant. His approach thus relies 
on there being a version of each myth recognizable as the account, not merely 
an account, of it. For instance, in rationalizing Heracles’ theft of the apples of 
the Hesperides, Palaephatus chooses a version prominent in tragedy (e.g. Soph. 
Trach. 1099-100, Eur. HF 394-399) but ignores a parallel variant, which had 
the hero take Atlas’ place while Atlas raided the garden (e.g. Pherekydes fr. 17 
Fowler). Palaephatus’ explanation is so closely connected to the particular nar- 
rative details of a single variant that he produces a successful replacement only 
for that version. Recognition of the plurality and fluidity of storytelling prac- 
tices would invalidate Palaephatus’ manipulations and undercut the neatness 
of his approach. 

On Unbelievable Tales attributes to mythic language both the transformative 
ambiguity of oral communication, and the conservative fixity of textualization. 
In presenting myths as produced by word-of-mouth, Palaephatus intuitively 
taps into a long tradition which made them a characteristic product of the 
communal mentality. But he treats these stories as stable, textualized objects, 
accessible in singular, linear forms, and it is exactly their fixed quality which 
provides the necessary “traction” for rationalization. 


5 The New Mythology 


To the modern reader, Palaephatus’ attitude toward myth seems so self- 
explanatory that no comment is needed: myths are well-known stories from 
Greek literature characterized by their obvious fictionality. This confident, dog- 
matic conception underpins the straightforward efficacy of the rationalizing 
process. Again, Palaephatus’ blinkered simplicity has repelled closer analysis. 
The seeming banality of his concept of myth veils an obvious observation: 
Palaephatus’ definition of what a myth is accords neatly with popular uses of 
our word “myth” in English, but it doesn’t fit easily alongside more prominent 
Greek examples. 

Greek myth exists, as it were, as a network of interlinked stories, images and 
ideas shared at a communal level and recalled in specific ways. This network 
extends temporally: even when one has finished the story of the Trojan War, 
the questions “and what happened next?” or “but why was Hera so hostile to 
the Greeks?” can still be asked—and answered. It also extends thematically— 
one heroic narrative might bear comparison with another; one paradigm will 
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prompt the recollection of an opposing one. More than this, the mythic sys- 
tem interacts with broader cultural factors; myths existed to explain why a 
strangely-shaped hill was as it was, why sacrifices were conducted in particular 
ways, or why one region controlled, or claimed kinship with, another. 

Mythical knowledge functioned, then, as an ever-expanding nexus of names, 
associations, versions and commentaries. But, of course, in practice, this con- 
ceptual encyclopedia was always sliced up in some way: storytelling, whether 
face-to-face or through the medium of writing, has innate limits and prefer- 
ences. The demands of audience and narrator—and of context—meant that 
the mythic tradition remained a kind of intellectual mirage. Only particular 
segments of it were told—indeed, relevant—on any one occasion. Thus, for 
example, the practical realities of the Attic stage produced plots of particu- 
lar kinds performed according to prevailing conventions. Tragedians fashioned 
self-contained narratives from the mythic “megatext” and shaped them into 
familiar, satisfying patterns.°° The repertoire of tragedy—varied and inventive 
as it is—reflects the strictures of its staging; the technology available (cho- 
rus, actors, running time, dramatic protocol) thus conditioned the particular 
ways in which mythic knowledge was segmented in such contexts. The nar- 
ration and transmission of myths in writing was shaped by different consid- 
erations and developed distinctive characteristics of its own. One of the con- 
sequences of literacy was the creation of complex, comprehensive genealo- 
gies calculated in ways which no one particular community would chose for 
itself. Literate genealogists were able to systemize, flesh out and transmit such 
material; moreover, in doing so, they created a kind of “genre” of genealogi- 
cal knowledge ordered and narrated according to new estimations as to its 
value.?! 

These features of literate transmission—length, completeness, a tendency 
towards obscure accretions and logical modifications, and the collation of 
mythic knowledge for its own sake—are perhaps best exemplified more gen- 
erally by the massive Library of Ps-Apollodorus. But literate habits also led 
mythographers in another direction. We have seen that other surviving Impe- 
rial mythographers adopted something quite different from the “joined up” 
narrative approach of Ps-Apollodorus and that evidence for this atomistic style 
is pushed back several centuries by the survival of Palaephatus’ text. This con- 
ceptual innovation, likewise, did not arise ex nihilo. It is implicated in the emer- 
gence of a new sense of mythology, one which creates a category of “myth” as 


30 ~— Segal (1983: 173-198); Burian (1997: 178-208). 
31 See Thomas (1989: 103-105). 
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a separable, distinctive body of knowledge in its own right, while treating indi- 
vidual mythic accounts as an set of homogeneous, self-contained artifacts. 

Following Detienne, it has become conventional to illustrate the absence 
of a prevailing concept of myth in antiquity by assembling catalogues of the 
vast range of phenomena described by ancient authors themselves as μῦθοι and 
by noting the correspondingly wide range of responses that this term could 
encompass. These linguistic approaches have been highly productive in that 
they have rightly brought greater complexity and richness to our conception of 
the ancient idea of myth. But they nonetheless tend to obscure those cases in 
which groups of stories were experienced and utilized as clusters of analogous 
narratives. Here, context, and habitual practice within that context, is key. So, 
for example, the decorative schemes of Greek temples featured only stories of 
gods and heroes. They depicted, then, elements of the mythical past exclusively. 
Likewise, the plots of Greek tragedies drew, with just a few exceptions, on story 
cycles set in the pre-historical period. So, long before Aristotle collated and 
analyzed the standard features of tragic μῦθοι, the particular narratives used by 
the tragedians were experienced as a circumscribed body of stories with similar 
characteristics and functions. 

Palaephatus uses the term μῦθος to denote a traditional tale in need of ratio- 
nalization. The kinds of stories that he chooses for such treatment belong, as 
we have seen, to a narrow group of familiar, literary narratives. The consistency 
of Palaephatus’ categorical stance is unparalleled in earlier extant texts; On 
Unbelievable Tales shows us a Greek writer taking μῦθοι as his object of study 
and creating a narrative category paradigmatic of a particular facet of Greek 
storytelling. But the significance of Palaephatus’ creation goes far beyond his 
linguistic choices or the hermeneutic accident by which his μῦθοι look a lot 
like our “myths.” This treatise functions through exemplary practice rather than 
theoretical axioms. Palaephatus does not tell us what a μῦθος is, he shows us. 
Like temple sculptors and tragic poets, and indeed Imperial mythographers, 
Palaephatus projects his mythology in a pragmatic way, by grouping stories 
together. 

Underlying Palaephatus’ method is a process of abstraction which does not 
derive organically from uses of these myths elsewhere. The creation of a con- 
ception of mythology like that utilized by Palaephatus is part of the story of 
mythic decontextualization—or, rather, re-contextualization—brought about 
by texts. On Unbelievable Tales gives us an extreme illustration of myth being 
treated in this way, but it is not merely an isolated curiosity; it is a valu- 
able record of a much broader conceptual and intellectual revolution. The 
archaic and classical mythographers—so often overlooked on account of their 
fragmentary survival—created for themselves a new branch of study. Self- 
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consciously aware of their status as writers, not merely performers, they pro- 
duced massive texts in which myths were narrated and critiqued on their own 
terms. For the first time, these stories were not merely adjuncts of social, politi- 
cal or religious life.3* Something similar is apparent in the sophists’ use of myth 
as a “conventional tool” for communication.3 

One product of the shift towards a highly literate culture was, as we have 
seen, the uncoupling of poetic content from aural effects and performance con- 
text. Relevant here is the elevation of the material of tragedy as an object of 
study in its own right. Aristotle’s Poetics makes the most powerful and distinc- 
tive characteristics of tragedy those elements, like plot and characterization, 
which are readily conveyed in written form; he treats matters relating to the 
spectacle itself in a more perfunctory manner. This period also saw the pro- 
duction of compendia of the plots of tragedies which seem to be doing some- 
thing similar. The origins of Hellenistic mythography are often traced to such 
works.34 Unfortunately, little survives of them beyond some titles.35 What we 
do have are later papyri of collections of narrative hypotheseis.3° These short 
prose summaries relate the plots of plays along with particular background 
details necessary for understanding them. The descriptions are largely sparse 


32 See Fowler (20u: 61): “Contributing directly to this textualization [among the sophists], 
though not produced for such iconoclastic purposes, was the massive and easily over- 
looked work of the mythographers, whose substantial writings [...] functioned as com- 
pendious works of reference, written for circulation as written texts, and not employed, 
as myth in every other context was, as part of some religious or social occasion. The very 
existence of such a corpus demonstrates the use of myth as cultural capital, long before 
the Second Sophistic and even before the First.” 

33 Thus, Morgan (2000: 130): “Myth is accepted as a conventional tool and the sophists do 
not concern themselves with its truth value[...]. Parallel to this lack of concern with truth 
and a view of myth as a literary phenomenon is the breaking-up of the tradition into 
a series of isolated tableaux. Just as the written tradition may be mined for gnomai, so 
the mythological storehouse may be raided for attractive situations. The textualisation 
of myth renders it a form of convention, and it is employed by the sophists as such.” 
Morgan goes on to note the close relationship between “the manipulation of myth and 
the manipulation of language” [130] in these writers, a telling parallel for Palaephatus’ 
approach. 

34 See Wendel (1935: 1353-1354); Pellizer (1993: 289); Fornaro (2000: 629); Fowler (2000: xxvii). 

35 Ἐφ. Asclepiades of Tragilus (Τραγῳδούμενα), Philochorus (Περὶ τῶν Σοφοκλέους μύθων), 
Dicaearchus (Ὑποθέσεις τῶν Εὐριπίδου καὶ Σοφοκλέους μύθων), and Glaucus (Περὶ Αἰσχύλου 
μύθων). 

36 Βογ these, see Pfeiffer (1968: 195); van Rossum-Steenbeck (1998: 4-12); Cameron (2004: 
57-58). 
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and straightforward. Little attention is given to poetic effect, dramatic struc- 
ture, or aspects of performance. In them, then, we can see the material of 
tragedy valued above all for its narrative form and thus being converted into 
generalized mythic knowledge.®” Such scholarly activity underlines the emer- 
gence of a new conception of mythical stories, one which dissolves their local 
specificities and creates something analogous to Alan Cameron’s pragmatic 
definition of myth ina literary world: “a corpus of stories every educated person 
was expected to know”.38 

This concept of myth as a shared cultural vocabulary foregrounds Palaepha- 
tus’ treatise and partially explains its unusual structure. Scholarly interest in 
the plots of tragedies normalized the idea of the isolated narrative as a unit 
of organization. As independent entities in their own right, myths could exist 
without reference to other cultural phenomena. This objectification of myth 
established new strategies for communicating its significance. Nonetheless, old 
habits continued. We have seen that Palaephatus disengages his myths from the 
local contexts which had fostered them. And yet his rationalizations maintain 
a hollow fiction of connecting mythic events to local geography. In some cases, 
such as his relocation of the Hesperides to Miletus, the location is intended to 
bolster the plausibility of the story and undercut its fabulous resonances. The 
garden of the Hesperides was traditionally situated at the mythical extremes 
of the world. Palaephatus places these daughters of “the west” in the eastern 
Mediterranean. His choice of an Ionian island famous for the quality of its wool 
as their home lends credence to his idea that the μῆλα were in fact sheep.?9 
The specificity of aetiologies plays a similar role. Palaephatus claims that a 
ravine near Troy called “the Argive ambush” commemorates the place where 
the Greeks hid before their final assault (16). Elsewhere, he invents place-names 
as required: “Three-headed” (τρικάρηνος) Geryon is from “Tricarenia” (24) and 
the “hundred-handers” (ot Εκατόγχειρες) Cottus and Briareos hail from “Heca- 
toncheiria’, a village “in Chaonia, now called Orestias” (19). The first horse- 
riders, adept at hunting bulls, come from “Nephele’, a village below Mt Pelion, 
and could thus plausibly be called “the Centaurs of Nephele’” (1). With this sup- 
posed evidence, Palaephatus “casse le circuit fermé” of myth by introducing a 
seemingly new set of explanatory phenomena.*° But his—traditional—gambit 


37 Indeed, Cameron (2004: 58), notes that the relative abundance of tragic summaries in 
papyri finds testifies not to interest in tragedy per se, but to interest in myth. 

38 | Cameron (2004: xii). 

39 δ66 Santoni (2000: 126 n. 111). 

40 Trachsel (2,007:168-169). 
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of pinning myths to local specificities in fact reveals the vast intellectual dis- 
tance which typifies Palaephatus’ approach. Even the geographic reality of 
Greece can be manipulated in this hermeneutic game. 

On Unbelievable Tales articulates a distinctive understanding of the nature 
and function of myth. The underwhelming simplicity of Palaephatus’ ap- 
proach, his banal repetition, and hardheaded assumptions regarding the 
hermeneutic possibilities offered by these stories, lend his little treatise a par- 
ticular significance in the story of Greek myth criticism. Very little of ancient 
mythography survives; Palaephatus’ text, then, is key to charting the develop- 
ment of it in the scholarly circles of late-fourth century Athens. This text reveals 
a Greek writer adopting a consistent attitude to a clearly discrete body of sto- 
ries. His sense of what myths are and what they do is conditioned implicitly by 
the textualized environment which he inhabits. Myths—elsewhere the stuff of 
poetic performance, of civic identity, and of cult—are transformed into a reper- 
toire of stable, recognizable, useful narrative artifacts on which the interpreter 
can playfully exercise his exegetical expertise. 
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Orality in Philosophical Epistles 


Mathilde Cambron-Goulet 


Letters have a special status as written texts. Though writing allows their pub- 
lication and preservation, letters are often thought to belong to a specific 
addressee in a specific spatio-temporal context, so that, except for their abil- 
ity to travel through space, their material character is judged irrelevant to their 
study. But the characteristics of letters, both personal communications and 
written documents, have an influence on their reception and transmission. I 
would like here to question the opposition between written texts and oral per- 
formances in ancient philosophical letters through a study of their pragmatics. 
After a few remarks about the corpus, I will first examine how the material qual- 
ities of epistles assimilate sending a letter to a performative act. Afterwards, I 
will examine the pedagogical benefits expected from epistolarity and its use 
for teaching purposes. Then, the reception and transmission of letters in philo- 
sophical circles will be addressed, for they were shared and read in common. 
This inquiry will consider the nature of philosophical letters and the tension 
between orality and literacy in epistolarity. 


Remarks 


First, we should define the corpus to be considered.! “Philosophical letters” is 
a loose category, so I will consider letters from authors known as philosophers, 
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1 Ihave studied the following: letters attributed to Plato, Diogenes, Crates, Epicurus, Synesius; 
Arrianus’ Letter to Lucius Gellius; Seneca’s letters to Lucilius; lamblichus’ letter to Macedonius; 
a selection of letters from Cicero (containing philosophical material: see Guillaumont 2002) 
and Gregory of Nazianzus; Pseudo-Demetrios, On style; Pseudo-Libanius and Julius Victor's 
handbooks. The canonical Christian letters from the New Testament were also included in my 
corpus, as they show many similarities with philosophical letters regarding performances and 
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and letters that show philosophical content, though composed by authors 
not usually studied as philosophers.” As letters from different historical and 
geographical contexts will be treated synchronically, the following nuances 
should be considered. 

First, it is evident that some of the letters that I will examine are fictitious, 
spurious or pseudonymous. Even in antiquity, letters were thought to be easily 
forged, which caused suspicion about the authenticity of philosophical letters 
(Plut., Lyc. 19.13).3 Potential forgeries should not, however, discredit all ancient 
epistolary exchange as implausible. While their authorship requires careful 
study, epistolary exchanges between philosophers probably existed.° Besides, 
pseudonymous and fictitious epistles should be treated as epistolary genres in 
their own right rather than dismissed as forgeries.® 

Second, epistles became a literary genre around the third century BCE.” 
Hence Plato’s authentic letters, being older, differ from later pieces. However, 
they were not necessarily private either: open letters with a public content 
were more likely to be kept and copied.® There was little interest in preserving 
trivial letters—besides, they were considered odd though their existence was 
acknowledged (Plut., Alex. 42.1; Dem. 29.4; Brut. 5.4) and some have come 
down to us.? Hence determining whether a letter is private or public may help 


2 “Letter” is a loose category (Gibson and Morrison 2007). 

3 Hyginus, Fabulae 105.3; Euripides, Hippolytus 856-865; Xenophon, Agesilaus 8.2, etc. Cecca- 
relli (2002: 14-19) and Pouderon (2008: 18-19) discuss mistrust towards epistolarity in Near 
East and Greece; Kochmann (2002: 39), in the Hebrew Bible; Delarue (2002: 132-133) and 
Roesch (2008) in Rome. One exception is Thucydides 7.8.2 (Peigney 2006). 

4 Rosenmeyer (2001: 31-32). The first instance is found in Iliad 6167-170. See Theophra- 
stus, Characters 23.4; 24.13; Plutarch, Lysander 20.3-5; 30.4; Sertorius 27.3-5; Agesilaus 
20.4-5; Pompey 49.12; Xenophon, Cyropaedia 4.5.5; 8.2.4, etc. Private epistolary exchange 
became common in the fourth century BCE (Mossé in Hartog 2001: 1089 n. 37), but private 
messages on ceramic shards appear as early as the sixth century Bc (Pébarthe 2006: 81— 
86). 

5 Wes (1972: 261-262) and Casevitz (2004) discuss the authenticity issue. The use of epistles on 

various supports is attested in Herodotus (5.35) Thucydides; (1.131); Plutarch (Lysander 14.9; 

19.9—-12; Agesilaus 10.9; 15.7; Aristides 10.1; Marcellus 4.5; Sertorius 23.4). 

Junqua (2004: 274-275). 

Brisson (1987: 12-13); Hodkinson (2007b: 284). 

Brisson (1987: 15). 
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But in an anthology one could note useful epistolary formulations (Calvet-Sebasti 2004: 
67-69). Actual letters were found on papyri: see Cribiore and Bagnall (2006). However, 
qualifying letters as “trivial” implies an axiological judgement that disregard them, and not 
only as “literary discourses.’ 
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solving the issue of its authenticity—unless originals happened to be pre- 
served.!° Regarding attribution, scholars often consider authentic the Letter VII 
of Plato and the letters of Cicero, Seneca, Epicurus, or Synesius; conversely the 
cynic epistles, probably written between the second century BCE and the first 
century CE, are now judged pseudonymous, though some were considered gen- 
uine in antiquity." 

Third, the common opposition between “true” letters (Briefs) and the literary 
genre (Epistel) may be unnecessary.!2 When one writes an epistle, the letter 
implicitly appears as a good way to convey a given discourse, either because 
it is an “actual” letter sent to someone, or because the letter is a valued way 
to transmit knowledge: these two explanations are not mutually exclusive. 
Writers in epistolary style follow the rules and the conventional expressions 
of genuine letters, which blurs the categories (Ps.-Libanius 51).!° Besides, the 
rhetoric of the text may merge with the actual intention of the author, making 
it difficult, if not useless, to determine whether one really means “yours truly” 
or not. Therefore, personal letter and epistolary genre can be fruitfully studied 
together, which is my perspective here.!* Plus, the fact that a text belongs to 
the epistolary genre rather than being a “real” letter does not influence the 
authenticity issue, regarding attribution. 

Finally, students wrote letters as a school exercise, since we have model 
papyri for various types of letters.!5 Letters possibly served at first to teach 
students familiarity with various styles and later to develop their ability to write 
epistles specifically. Epistolary manuals, such as Demetrius’ and Libanius’, are 
likely to have been used in the training of professional letter writers.!® Hence, 


10 _ Poster (2007: 39). 

11. Malherbe (1977: 14). Brisson (1987: 72) makes a list of the scholarly opinions regarding the 
authenticity of Plato’s letters, but the question is not set: e. g. Morrison (2013) showed 
convincingly that the corpus is organized as a narrative. Seneca’s Ep. ad Lucilius are often 
considered fictitious (Inwood 2007: 134). 

12 For Rosenmeyer (2001: 5-6 sq.), the overlapping of Deissmann’s categories (1927: 227-228) 
makes them (and other typologies based on privacy, content or setting) inapplicable. 

13 Poster (2007: 40). E.g. greetings, titles, external reference; though independently they are 
not sufficient or necessary to identify a letter (Choat, forthcoming; Morrison 2007; Nadjo 
2004: 120; Le Moigne 2006: 54-57). 

14 A perspective shared with Langslow (2007: 214). 

15 Stowers (1986: 33); Rosenmeyer (2001: 33). The Papyrus Bononiensis 5 gathers traces of 
these exercise-letters (congratulations, inheritance, advice, etc.) in Latin and Greek, fully 
transcribed in Malherbe (1988: 44-57). 

16 Malherbe (1988: 6-7). 
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some of the ancient letters that we have may be the product of these scholarly 
exercises. The place that epistles took in education may also explain why some 
trivial letters were copied and conserved even if they showed little interest for 
posterity, and why pseudonymous or inauthentic letters show consciousness of 
their epistolarity.!” 


Letters in Their Materiality 


Letters, despite their written nature, are not purely literary material.!® They 
were often compared to an oral conversation, because the author is somehow 
present in his epistle. In a certain way, a letter brings a concrete presence of the 
absent through the impress of the hand on the paper: 


I thank you for writing to me so often; for you are revealing your real self 
to me in the only way you can. I never receive a letter from you without 
being in your company forthwith (numquam epistulam tuam accipio, ut 
non protinus una simus). If the pictures (imagines) of our absent friends 
are pleasing to us [...] how much more pleasant is a letter, which brings us 
real traces, real evidences, of an absent friend! For that which is sweetest 
when we meet face to face is afforded by the impress of a friend’s hand 
(manus epistulae impressa) upon his letter—recognition.19 


The author is considered concretely present on his letter, almost seen and heard 
through his written words, felt through his impress on the letter and physical 
contact with an object that was handled by the author.”° This topos, that letters 
make the absent present, is not only philosophical, but also found in exile 
epistles, erotic letters or wedding cards: 


17 Hodkinson (20074: 261-262). 

18 ΠΟ (2011: 352). 

1g Ep. ad Lucilius 40.1. See Guillaumont (2006: 102-103). This topic appears in the Phaedrus 
(228e): Lysias is present (παρόντος [...] Λυσίου) through a scroll hidden underneath Phae- 
drus’ mantle. 

20 Cicero acknowledges this concrete presence in Letters to his friends 16.16.2 (De Giorgio 
2008), and Seneca declares he hears and sees Lucilius in Ep. ad Lucilius 55.11. See Robiano 
(2007: 204) about the erotic implications of this physical presence in Chariton (Chaereas 
and Callirhoe 8.5.13). Rosenmeyer (2001: 20) notes that faxes and electronic mail trans- 
formed epistolarity by suppressing this impress of the author and greeting formulas to a 
certain extent. 
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Herakleides to his son Heras: Greetings. Above all I greet you, rejoicing 
together (with you) about what has happened to you, i.e., a good, pious, 
and happy marriage, according to our common prayers and petitions, 
to which the gods, upon hearing them, granted fulfilment. And we by 
hearsay, being far away (ἀπόντες) but if as being present (ὡς παρόντες) 
at the occasion have rejoiced, wishing (you) well for the things to come 
and that we, having arrived at your home (ὅπως γενόμενοι παρ᾽ ὑμῖν), may 
celebrate together (συναρῶμεν) a doubly luxuriant banquet.?! 


Though Herakleides does not assert that he is physically present through his 
handwriting, he appears to be sufficiently present to take part in the wedding. 

Sometimes, letters are dictated, and the impress of the hand thus disappears 
(Synesius, Letters 16.1-4; 23.1-6; Rom. 16:22).2? The letter can still bring the 
absent person to virtual presence. In that respect, Pseudo-Demetrios describes 
the letter as an image of the soul of the author: “Everyone writes a letter in a 
virtual image (σχεδὸν γὰρ εἰκόνα) of his own soul (τῆς ἑαυτοῦ ψυχῆς). In every 
other form of speech it is possible to see the writer's character, but in none so 
clearly as in the letter.”?3 This account of the written word was repeated a few 
decades later: Dionysius of Halicarnassus states, “a man’s words are the images 
of his mind (εἰκόνας εἶναι τῆς ἑκάστου ψυχῆς τοὺς Adyous).”24 

Both ways, letters express an absence and serve as expedients to remedy it, 
giving the vivid illusion of presence.2° When authors describe themselves as 
reading and writing in their letters, they contribute to abolishing the distance 


21 ~BGU IV 1080.1-10 (third century BcE), tr. Klauck. Klauck (2006 [1998]: 192-193) gives 
examples of this topos of the writer’s absence (abstentem, ἀπών) and presence (quasi [... | 
tecum, ὡς παρών) through letters: Ovid, Trist. 5.1.79—80 (exile epistle) and Ars Amat. 1.468 
(erotic letter); Chariton, Chaereas and Callirhoe 8.5.13 (erotic letter). Also Synesius, Letters 
110.12-14. 

22 See Freisenbruch (2007: 252). The author could handwrite salutations only (Cribiore 1996: 
156) or write his autograph (Ito 201: 352; e. g. Gal. 6:1-13); the absence of handwrit- 
ing generally prompted excuses (Freisenbruch 2007: 248-249; Guillaumont 2004: 128; 
Poignault 2008: 200), though not always (Guillaumont 2006: 103-104). Dictating private 
letters implies confidence in the secretary (Guillaumont 2006: 101; 105-106), and has an 
impact on the reception (Guillaumont 2006: 103; Poignault 2008: 201-203) unless the 
addressee is an old friend (Guillaumont 2006: 106). 

23 = Onstyle 227. 

24 Roman Antiquities 1.1, trans. Cary. Chiron (1993: XCVII); also Basil, Letters 163.1 (Calvet- 
Sebasti 2000: 205). 

25 Synesius, Letters 138. E. Gavoille (2000: 162); Galtier (2006: 111). 
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between their addressees and themselves, and show the true subject of the 
letter: the self.26 

The consequence of this presence, concrete or virtual, is that epistles are as 
effective as a dialogue for assembling friends together, almost as if they were 
talking, as is evident in Cicero’s Letters to Atticus: “when I seem to talk with you 
(cum quasi tecum loquor), I have little relief from sorrow, and when I read a 
letter from you, far greater relief:”2” This passage shows that receiving a letter 
is more efficient than writing for bringing a correspondent to presence. Cicero 
links letter writing to talking, using a similar locution, in other letters: “I have 
begun to write to you [...], that I may have a sort of talk with you (tecum ut quasi 
loquerer).’?® The letter is akin to the conversation (sermo).?9 

The connection between epistles and dialogue is also expressed in a Cynic 
epistle: Hipparchia is invited to correspond with Diogenes, since epistolary 
exchanges (ἐπιστολαὶ) are not less efficient than a dialogue (πρὸς παρόντας 
διαλέξεως).30 A similar assertion appears in Pseudo-Libanius, who calls letters 
a “written conversation’ (2), and in the treatise On style 223: “Artemon [...] says 
that a letter should be written in the same manner as a dialogue; the letter [...] 
is like one of the two sides to a dialogue (οῖον τὸ ἕτερον μέρος τοῦ διαλόγου)" (= 
fr. 665 Rose).3! This makes the oral character of the letter even clearer, since 
one letter is part of an exchange, though the author insists that a letter is 
still a written text that must use a better register than a usual conversation 
(Ps.-Demetrius, On style 224-226; Ps.-Libanius, 47). 

Even so, the idea that epistles replace dialogues must be qualified: in another 
Cynic letter, letters are judged useless if the interlocutor is still available for 
conversation—in other words, alive.32 Consequently, epistolary exchange is 
akin to conversation only as far as the latter is not possible: “what could give 


26 E. Gavoille (2000: 163-165); De Giorgio (2008: 103). 

27 Letters to Atticus 8.14.1. 

28 Letters to Atticus 9.10.1. See 7.10 (ad me scribe, vel quod in buccam venerit), 12.53; Seneca, Ep. 
ad Lucilius 67.2. See E. Gavoille (2000). 

29 Cordier (1991: 27); L. Gavoille (2004). 

30 = “And you will cap it off [...] if you frequently write to me, your benefactor in philosophy. 
For letters are worth a great deal and are not inferior to conversation with people actually 
present.” Letters of Diogenes 3 = SSR V B 533. 

31 ~~ Aletter is nota soliloquy: the addressee is made an interlocutor (E. Gavoille 2000: 167-169) 
through expressions as “rewrite’, “answer’, “you ask’, etc. (Roesch 2002: 90; 99-101), so the 
letter is akin to a dialogue (Casevitz 2008 discusses the case in Isocrates). 

32 “Letters might preserve the memory of those who are no longer alive, but would not reveal 
the virtue of those alive but not present.” Letters of Diogenes 17 = SSR Β 547. 
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me greater pleasure, failing a téte-d-téte talk with you, than either to write to 
you, or to read a letter of yours?” (Cicero, Letters to his friends 12.30.1; also Ovid, 
Trist. 5.1.79—80). The letter, though it resembles a dialogue, does not merge with 
it: it may work as an expedient, but it is only second best. It is thus sometimes 
abandoned to the advantage of a live conversation to come (e.g. 2Jn. 12; 3Jn. 13). 

Furthermore, epistolary exchange is linked to friendship.*4 The effectiveness 
of the letter does not rely on the content only: even if the author did not formu- 
late it, the gesture in itself shows care for the addressee.*° As a result, it enforces 
the links between them: the more epistles are exchanged, the closer the links 
are, thus the exchange must be as sustained on both sides to maintain the 
friendship, as is shown in Cicero’s reprimand to his correspondent: “do show 
some sense of decency, and don’t keep worrying me and brusquely insisting 
on my writing often, when you yourself so seldom write to me’.36 Epicurus also 
thanks Pythocles for keeping their friendship alive through a letter, showing the 
performativity of the gesture.?’ Taking off the marks of friendship, salutations, 
and phatic expressions will then denature the letter, as they are not useless con- 
ventions but define the text.3® According to Pseudo-Demetrius (224) a letter is 


33 The expedient—and its limits—is acknowledged through expressions such as “videor” or 
“quasi” (E. Gavoille 2000: 171-172), wishing for means of transportation allowing a visit 
(Calvet-Sebasti 2008: 215-216, e.g. Synesius, Letters, 109). The distance might be desirable, 
e.g. for bad news (Hodkinson 2007b: 289-290) or official requests (Galtier 2008: 178). 

34 Though letters specifically intended to show friendship are mentioned as a separate style 
in Ps.-Libanius (4), most letters show friendship in some way. Thus Ebbeler (2007: 322) 
suggests letters are “textualized social performances”; Méthy (2006: 178-179) assimilates 
them to virtual visits acquitting friendly obligations. See also De Giorgio (2008: 107; 114), 
and a case-study in Evrard (2002). 

85 E.g. postcards communicating no veritable content (having fun, great weather, etc.) and 
industrial birthday cards bearing only a signature are received with pleasure. Letters keep 
up the contact and are appreciated as such (Evrard 2002: 288). 

36 Cicero, Letters to his friends, 12.30.1. Similarly, Seneca, Ep. ad Lucilius, 18.1. See Poster (2007: 
27). Letters, as gestures, claim friendship in spite of distance since they are part of a 
system of services exchanged and reciprocal deeds (E. Gavoille 2000: 156-157). Like the 
conversation (sermo), they have a social function (L. Gavoille 2004: 47-48). Accordingly, 
excuses are expected when letters are scarce or short: one better send platitudes than 
nothing (Roesch 2002: 106-107; Evrard 2002). 

37 “Inyour letter to me, [...] you continue to show me affection.” Letter to Pythocles 84. 

38 Poster (2007: 40); Roesch (2002: 107-108; 2004: 143-144); Deléani (2006). A letter without 
greetings (e.g. Dear X, best wishes, sincerely, etc.) is still considered rude. However, some 
antique documents otherwise known as letters through external evidence lack formulaic 
salutations: Choat (forthcoming). 
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“written and sent as a kind of gift,” and Gregory of Nyssa insists on its ines- 
timable value: “For on that occasion came also into my hands gold [...] I speak 
of your letter and the great riches it contains.’39 Sending a letter is not a trivial 
matter but a clear statement expressing materially one’s friendly dispositions 
towards the addressee, who will receive this gift with pleasure (Seneca, Ep. ad 
Lucilius 59.1).4° 

Besides similarities with the presence of a friend and a possible dialogue, 
letters obey a specific temporality that is linked to their materiality as gifts. 
First, letters can be preserved as personal memoranda, kept and read again 
by the addressee and by future generations." This is observed in the Platonic 
letters where the addressees should “preserve [...] this letter, either itself or 
a précis of it” (13, 363e) and are enjoined to “use it as a form of covenant 
and a binding law” (6, 323c). The content of a letter can also be cited and 
re-transmitted: Epicurus invites Pythocles to share his epistles, since “many 
others besides you will find these reasonings useful” (85) and a letter attributed 
to Diogenes cites another letter from Antisthenes (28.8 = SSR V B 558).42 
Conversely, a letter may be understood as a personal communication that 
should remain secret: the Letter IT from the Platonic corpus prescribes that 
the reader burn the letter after reading it*? and Synesius avoids writing to a 
friend who might read his letter in public.44 The destiny of the letter, as a 
communication that lasts, matters to the author. 

In addition, epistles are not susceptible to being interrupted like a conver- 
sation.*5 The reader cannot cut the author short to ask questions, express his 
point of view, or change the topic. The author must therefore conduct his reflec- 
tion on his own, though the letters’ exchange must continue to maintain the 


39 _— Letters 14.2. Also Synesius, Letters 50.1-7. 

40 5866 Fleury (2006: 168). Cordier (1991: 28) states that the information and news contained in 
letters is valuable and interested, for it gives the absent the means to act within the roman 
society. See Bernard (2011: 17), discussing letters as disinterested, literary (as opposed to 
material) gifts in the Byzantine period. 

41 See Arrianus, Letter to Lucius Gellius; Seneca, Ep. ad Lucilius 22.2. Seneca acts accordingly, 
and invites Lucilius to read Epicurus’ letters in his correspondence (Ep. ad Lucilius 22.5). 
See Letters of Diogenes 28.8 = SSR V B 558. 

42 Letters of Diogenes 28.8 = SSR V B 558. See Seneca citing Cicero's letter (Ep. ad Lucilius 97.4) 
and Metrodorus’ (99.25); Cicero retransmitting letters to Atticus (Aft. 8.11A; 8.1; 8.11.6; 8.12B; 
8.12C; Jal 2002: 54) or citing Plato’s (Guillaumont 2008). 

43 8140. 

44 Letters 101.69-74. 

45 For this to be true, the reader must actually read the letter through (Hodkinson 2007b: 
292-295). 
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friendship (E. Gavoille 2000: 174-175). As a result, Seneca asks Lucilius for time 
to formulate his thoughts about a specific request, though not interrupting 
his correspondence meanwhile.*6 Other delays between writing and reading 
depend on the availability of papyrus or parchment,*’ the distance that the let- 
ter has to travel,*® the travellers who could deliver it (Rosenmeyer 2001: 24), 
and the sea conditions: Synesius awaits for the “spring mail delivery” since, due 
to the mare claustrum, overseas epistolary exchanges were interrupted during 
winter (Letters 88). Thus, requested advice may be long awaited—it requires 
the time that the request arrives, that the correspondent deliberates, writes his 
epistle, sends it back. One cannot ask for immediate assistance unless his corre- 
spondent lives nearby. Material considerations thus influenced the temporality 
of letters and their contents at the same time. 


Writing Letters for Pedagogical Purposes 


While most epistles seem founded on amicitia, others are obviously pedagogi- 
cal, which is the case in the letters between Fronto and Marcus Aurelius, Seneca 
and Lucilius, or in Epicurus’ letters. But if the letter should not look like a trea- 
tise in its style, it should not be one in content either: “We should also be aware 
that there are epistolary topics as well as style. [...] If anyone should write a 
letter about problems of logic or natural philosophy, he may indeed write, but 
he does not write a letter” (Ps.-Demetrius, On style 230-231). However, though 
letters were usually considered unsuitable for discussing theoretical subjects 
or syllogistic reasoning*? and most belong to the exhortative genre, like Aris- 
totle’s Protrepticus or Porphyry’s letter To Marcella (Stower 1986: 92), we see, 
for example, that Epicurus writes a letter about cosmology. Letters that have a 
doctrinal dimension seem to be intended to teach, thus pushing the usual pur- 
pose of amicitia to the background. The existence of these pedagogical letters 
could probably be in part explained by geographical reasons, but the question 
remains: why send a letter rather than a treatise with a short note, especially 
when the treatise already exists? 


46 = Ep. ad Lucilius 48.1. He similarly delays writing to Lucilius in 106.1-2. 

47 Augustine to Romanianus, Ep. 15; Rosenmeyer (2001: 22-23). 

48 Seneca (Ep. ad Lucilius 50.1) indicates that a specific letter took months to arrive. A letter 
usually travels, though it may not always be so long, which distinguishes letters and notes 
(Ep. ad Lucilius 55.11). 

49 Though his correspondent apparently thinks otherwise, since Seneca answers his ques- 
tion—using a syllogism about happiness. See Ep. ad Lucilius 85.1. 
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It must be understood that letters were related to oral lectures, and some- 
times judged able to replace them. This is the case in Epicurus’ Letter to He- 
rodotus, where the letter is defined as a compendium of the longer work (35: 
ἐπιτομὴν τῆς ὅλης πραγματείας) that aims to initiate neophytes to the author's 
doctrine outside of oral teaching (83: κατὰ τὸν ἄνευ φθόγγων τρόπον). This let- 
ter explicitly shares qualities of a written treatise (πραγματεία) and oral lessons 
(φθόγγος refers to sounds). Accordingly, the epistle stands between written text 
and oral performance in Epicurus’ view. However, if nothing personalizes the 
epistle but minimal greetings, choosing this literary genre seems strange, unless 
we consider that, by adding depth to the reading experience through the solic- 
itation of various sensorial memories, the letter facilitates the acquisition of 
knowledge.°° 

For this reason, the Letter to Pythocles (84-85) emphasizes that it aims to 
be more easily remembered than a treatise, and that it is written upon the 
addressee’s request—which may explain the epistolary form, though astron- 
omy is probably not a natural subject for a letter: 


In your letter to me [...] you continue to show me affection which I have 
merited by my devotion to you, and you try, not without success, to recall 
the considerations which make for a happy life. To aid your memory 
(μνημονεύειν) you ask me for a clear and concise statement respecting 
celestial phenomena; for what we have written on this subject elsewhere 
is, you tell me, hard to remember, although you have my books constantly 
with you. I was glad to receive your request and am full of pleasant 
expectations. We will then complete our writing and grant all you ask. 
Many others besides you will find these reasonings useful, and especially 
those who have but recently made acquaintance with the true story of 
nature and those who are attached to pursuits which go deeper than any 
part of ordinary education. So you will do well to take and learn them 
and get them up quickly along with the short epitome in my letter to 
Herodotus. 


Of course, Pythocles’ request could be fictional, or the letter may constitute a 
short notice to accompany a previously written epitome—just as nowadays a 
scholar would send an article to a colleague.5! Though the presence of a neat 


50 The choice of the epistolary genre may work as a “sales technique”: the epistolary genre 
ensures that interested colleagues will read it, and the prestige of the addressee enhances 
that of the text. See Langslow (2007: 229). 

51 I owe this comparison to Jonathan Ready. Yet again, categories are blurred: Langslow 
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cut between the address to Pythocles and the epitome make this last account 
of Epicurus’ letter likely, such an introduction still indicates that the author 
thought that an epistle would be more easily remembered by the addressee, 
or that sending his short epitome as a personal gift to Pythocles would make 
it easier for him to learn astronomy—thus leading to a similar account of 
Epicurus’ use of epistolarity as a means of clarifying his doctrines for his friends 
and students.®? Such a distinction between writing and letters is also drawn in 
Paul's letters, as Paul stresses that his epistolary activity is oral, as opposed to 
the written Scriptures, leading Ito to characterize Paul as both a herald and 
a teacher.>? His letters do not only focus on exegetical activity, but are also 
intended as a means of “mass communication” and as a work akin to diatribe 
that shows similarities with philosophical teaching such as that of Epictetus. 
Hence they have a pedagogical purpose.5+ 

Beside the performative character of the letter and its affective dimension, 
other features could explain the similarity between an epistle and an oral 
lecture and thus why it could be considered more pedagogical to send a letter 
rather than a treatise. These differ because letters contain both “philosophical 
content” and trivialities.5> The presence of these trivialities and words imitating 
an oral context—phatic expressions—distinguish a letter from a treatise.°® 


(2007: 15-225) distinguishes between treatise-like letters and dedicatory letters, which 
existed (e.g. Martial: Wolff 2008: 176). 

52  Pythocles’ name is mentioned twice in the whole letter (83 and 116: beginning and end); 
no sentences are addressed to the reader other than in 83-84 and in 116, nor imperative 
verbs, second person, etc.; recommendations are formulated impersonally, with verbal 
adjectives or the third person. The Letter to Menoeceus is the most “epistolary” of the three 
(Morrison 2007: 114-115). 

53 Ito (2011: 355); 6. g. Rom. 10:11 and 10:15. 

54 While I think that Ito convincingly shows this similarity, I would like to insist that the 
diatribal features of Romans do not necessarily mean that this work is not epistolary, 
thus Ito states very soundly that “there is often little distance between the real audience 
and the fictitious interlocutor” (2011: 363-364). Both figures of speech contribute to the 
pedagogical aspects of Romans, as the letter, just like the diatribe, supposes both orality 
and a close relationship between the teacher and the student. I would like to thank the 
referee from Brill whose comments helped improve my reflection about this. 

55 See Plutarch, Demosthenes 29.4; Brutus 5.4; Seneca, Ep. ad Lucilius 67.1. Letters were 
not sent through an impersonal mail service; the bearer could give news about the 
correspondent’s health and family, as Seneca attests (Ep. ad Lucilius 3.1), though a long 
journey might make such news obsolete (50.1). However, health information contributes 
to the pedagogical narrative of the correspondence (Freisenbruch 2007). 

56 _E.g. the use of rhetorical questions, direct speech (Hodkinson 2007a: 266-270), interro- 
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Pseudo-Demetrius makes the formal point: if a letter leaves the conversation 
to become a discourse, neglecting to show friendship towards the addressee, it 
is spoiled.5” 

In practice, this use of phatic expressions leads to a pedagogical enhance- 
ment of letters in Seneca and Fronto.5® For instance, Seneca’s epistle 58 to 
Lucilius shows a better-achieved treatise-like letter than Epicurus’. The nature 
of Being in Plato and Aristotle is an unusual epistolary subject for Seneca, 
who usually prefers moral subjects and exhortations to theoretical essays, and 
acknowledges that it may not be a very good letter from his reader's point of 
view (58.37).°? However, Seneca writes about this “unepistolary subject” in an 
epistolary fashion. Whereas Epicurus seemed to have forgotten his reader after 
the greetings, leaving aside the rhetoric of the letter and his claims of friend- 
ship, Seneca is very careful to include his reader by stylistic features such as 
naming Lucilius (58.6 and 26) and using second person addresses throughout 
the letter—not only at the beginning and at the end.®° Therefore, Seneca seems 
to think that philosophical explanations written specifically for Lucilius’ ben- 
efit using the epistolary genre will be better understood by the reader than a 
manual sent with a short dedication, whether Seneca actually addresses his 
letter to Lucilius himself or his figure serves as a rhetorical device.®! 

Another way to benefit from the pedagogical aspect of letters is to choose 
“epistolary” topics: moral subjects and, generally speaking, advice will catch 


gations (Morrison 2007: 129), conversational particles (Langslow 2007: 231), excuses for 
spluttering, hesitations, and imaginary objections (Roesch 2002: 100-103) are needed to 
the point that categories are blurred when these are scarce: Bost-Pouderon (2008). 

57 Onstyle, 225; 232. Seneca possibly agrees to this view, refusing “to involve [himself] in too 
large a question” and giving “the kernel of [his] advice” in one sentence (Ep. ad Lucilius 
47.11). However it is not clear whether it is because he is writing a letter, or avoiding a 
particular topic. 

58 Fleury (2006: 24 and 200-201). 

59 Beside the letter 58, few letters present expositions of theoretical subjects: 65, 89, 113, and 
117 (the last three answering Lucilius’ questions). 

60 See58.8 (omnis tibi exponam); 16 (nunc ad id quod tibi promisi reuertor); 19 (audi; Adiciam 
definitioni interpretationem, quo tibi res apertior fiat); 31 (Nam hoc scis and paratus sis); 
35 (Noli me inuitus audire). The letter 89 about the subdivisions of philosophy presents 
similar features. 

61 109.17. Seneca seems to consider that the book of a close friend, sent as a gift, benefits 
from an enhanced reading experience. His reading of Lucilius’ book shows the diverse 
sensorial stimuli: “I shall discuss the book after a second perusal; meantime, my judgement 
is somehow unsettled, just as ifI had heard it read aloud (tamquam audierim illa), and had 
not read it myself.” (Ep. ad Lucilius 46.3). 
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the addressee’s attention, since he can personally relate to their philosophical 
dimension. To be sure, the distance makes it impossible to give any but general 
advice: 


There are certain things which can be pointed out only by someone 
who is present. The physician cannot prescribe by letter the proper time 
for eating or bathing; he must feel the pulse. [...] We can formulate 
general rules and commit them to writing, [...] such advice may be given, 
not only to our absent friends, but also to succeeding generations. In 
regard, however, to that second question,—when or how your plan is to 
be carried out—no one will advise at long range; we must take counsel in 
the presence of the actual situation. 


SENECA, Ep. ad Lucilius 22.2 


Still, in epistolary exchanges, general recommendations are intended for a 
specific reader and personalized.®? The fact that the epistle is destined to a 
specific addressee also leads writers to pick moral subjects in preference to 
theoretical subjects, as particular moral questions can be discussed bearing in 
mind a direct concern of the correspondents. When the addressee is directly 
involved in the discussed topic, the phatic expressions and second person 
addresses appear naturally, so that the epistolary style reflects the author’s 
friendly intentions. 


Reception and Transmission of Letters in Philosophical 
Communities 


Understanding the letter as a means to bring the presence of the absent for 
a simulacrum of a dialogue, and as a performative act that has an effect on 
bonds of friendship, does not only have an effect on the letter’s chances of being 
a pedagogically advantageous imitation of an oral lesson. It also affects the 
perception of the addressee: emotionally, the reception of the letter differs from 
the reception of any other text. This affective dimension of the epistolary genre 
is not limited to the first-hand addressee but also shades subsequent readings. 
Therefore, this genre can be fruitfully chosen to reach wide audiences. 

If we turn to the reader’s point of view, receiving and reading an epistle that 
is specifically destined to oneself is not just like reading any text. The reading 


62 Stowers (1986: 39). 
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experience is enhanced by the perceived presence of the author and by the 
performative dimension of the letter: emotions are induced when one receives 
a sign of friendship. They color the reading of the letter, just as the experience 
of reading in common is different from the experience of reading on one’s own 
and carries a depth that relies on the capacity to recruit all senses and the 
whole context to add texture to the text, rather than relying only on its meaning 
and on the visual perception for its understanding.®? As a book to be read 
in common was carefully chosen for the audience according to the occasion, 
the words constituting an epistle are carefully chosen by the author for the 
addressee, and the phatic expressions and handwriting play no small part in 
that respect. Hence the presence of the author in his words affects the reader's 
feelings according to their relationship and the content of the letter.6* Reading 
a letter is akin to a conversation with a friend also in an affective dimension: 
it is not just acquiring knowledge of a text; it is an experience of reading. This 
emotion is obvious in Synesius: 


How do you think I received your pleasant letters, I who was thirsting to 
hear from you; and o’er what passage in them did not my heart melt? They 
inspired many different feelings, and I look forward to seeing again soon 
that Alexandria where there still lives a friend who is so dear to me. In 
taking so great an interest in Secundus, you have done me great honor, 
and in honoring him so in your letter you have attached us to yourself, 
and have made us yours entirely. 


98.1-5, trans. FITZGERALD 


The concrete or virtual presence of the author that is specific to the letter has 
effects on the affects related to the reception of the letter. 

Though a letter is, by definition, a personal communication, the distinction 
between private and open letters occults the fact that private letters are not 
necessarily trivial, and that if a letter is intended for a specific person, the 
general advice it contains is not therefore useless to anyone else. A personal 
letter can be destined to a happy few, or the person who receives it might 
want to share it.6> Thus we find testimonies that letters were sometimes read 


63  Hibberd (2010), Valette-Cagnac (2002: 306), Svenbro (1988: 217); Graverini (2007: 151) calls 
this a “virtually multimedia experience.’ 

64 For instance, Chariton (8.5.13) shows the eroticism inherent in holding a letter from the 
loved one, for Callirhoe gives herself to Dionysius through her handwritten letter (Robiano 
2007: 204). 

65 Stowers (1986: 35). 
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aloud, shared with third readers, or sent to whole communities, as we see 
with the letters of Paul and Epicurus.®* This pragmatics of the letter leads 
to a transmission and circulation of the letters that can be circumscribed in 
philosophical circles through a tight selection of third readers, or that can cause 
letters to be more public than may have been intended at first. It also has an 
emotional effect, because the letter, bringing the absent to presence, using 
phatic expressions and being a performative act, induces affects among the 
privileged group with whom it is shared. 

Reading in common is sometimes encouraged in the letter itself, as in the 
Platonic corpus: “All you three must read this letter, all together if possible, 
or if not by twos; and as often as you possibly can read it in common [...].”67 
Such instructions are also found in the Pauline corpus, where the epistles 
must be shared with other communities (Col 4:16) or read to all members of 
the community (1Thess. 5:27). Besides indicating that the author perceives 
his own epistle as “open,” encouraging the addressees to read the letter in 
common—rather than just pass on the letter to one another—leads to a strong 
sense of community, since the readers are gathered together instead of staying 
on their own. 

Reading in common also puts the letter in an oral context favourable to 
questioning and discussion that is not possible when a reader faces a text alone 
(Phaedrus 275d). Calling for an oral performance of a letter suggests that for the 
author, the distance between the written text and the oral discussion would 
best be minimized through reading in common. This opinion might originate 
from the perception that written texts are sometimes difficult to understand 
and need explanation.®® Writing could also be voluntarily made cryptic to 
avoid unwanted readers, as in the Platonic Letter II (312d), which asserts the 
necessity of writing enigmatic letters: “Now I must expound it to you in a 


66 Synesius (Letters 61.40—45; 99.25-26) and Cyprian’s letters were shared (Deléani 2006: 
202). Synesius (Letters 78.1719) also heard a letter read (ἀναγινωσκομένων ἀκήκοα). See 
Hodkinson (20074: 264) about reading aloud and the privacy of letters. 

67 [Plato], Letter 6 3230. See Synesius, Letters 26.1-3 and 72.4-6. Some open letters play 
with the direct and indirect addressees (Fear 2007: 332-335), as Gregory of Nazianzus’ 
(Calvet-Sebasti 2000: 193) or Cicero's political letters (Ducos 2008: 118); philosophical 
letters are shared for different reasons than other letters (e.g. solicitations sent through 
a more influent person: Viarre 2002). 

68 Literacy was widely criticized in antiquity for its limits regarding questions: Plato, Phae- 
drus 275d; Xenophon, Memorabilia 4.2; Aristotle, Rhetoric 3.5 1407a30-34 and 1407b14--16; 
DLL. 9.5-6; Plutarch, Solon 25.6; Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Fate 1; Aulus Gellius 9.12.1-3 
(Long and Sedley, 37N), etc. 
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riddling way in order that, should the tablet come to any harm ‘in folds of 
ocean or of earth, he that readeth may not understand.” In such a case, reading 
the letter in common could help the readers. This view of reading a letter in 
common to avoid miscomprehension is also supported by evidence from early 
Christian letters, in which the carrier of the letter, a woman named Phoebe, is 
also expected to read it aloud to the community, to answer questions and to 
add explanations (Rom. 16:1, 2).6° In addition, oral performances point to an 
inclusive attitude towards the less literate members of the community.”° Still, 
if we postulate that the sender typically wishes to be understood—Gregory of 
Nazianzus considers letters needing interpretation or written as riddles to be 
inopportune (Letters 51.4)—, there might be something else to the reading in 
common of epistles than bare comprehension. 

The understanding of the letter as a gift and a performing act reinforcing the 
friendship might solve this difficulty. Sharing a gift with a friend strengthens the 
friendship, and letting a third party read a personal letter is an inclusive action 
that emphasizes one’s belonging to a community. The letter then expresses the 
friendship both between the sender and the receiver, and within a community 
of second-hand readers. Letters from a friend, read with the friend of a friend, 
expand the bounds of friendship. Such a performance, putting the written letter 
in an oral context—whether the letter is read aloud to a vast public, or silently 
by a few people sitting together and discussing it—, adds even more texture to 
the experience of the reader by making the reading a specific event that is more 
than the written content, as we can see in Synesius: 


A man from Phycus [...] has brought me a letter written in your name. 
I have read it both with pleasure and admiration [...] I quickly called 
together in your honor an assembly of the Greeks who reside in Libya, and 
I told them to come and listen to an eloquent letter. And now in our cities 
Pylaemenes, the creator of the divine letter, is famous. [...] Write to me, 
therefore, as often as you can. Give the Cyreneans a feast of eloquence. No 
recital could be pleasanter to them than the letters of Pylaemenes, now 
that they have been inspired by this example.” 


Letters 101.1—9; 21-24 


69 [10 (2011: 352). 
70 ~~. g. the figure of Peter in Luke-Acts (Morrison 2011: 386). 
71 ~~ Hibberd (2010). 
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In all situations, reading letters in common brings back this literary genre 
to the practice it imitates: a live conversation with friends, situated at the 
confluence of orality and literacy. This situation also questions the opposition 
between the written text and oral performance: if we consider the example 
from Synesius, the sequence of events blurs the boundaries between orality 
and literacy. The letter from Pylaemenes, though it is a written text, is not 
confined in a practice of literacy that focuses only on its content through 
the act of reading, but is also defined by the performative acts of being sent, 
received, shared and read aloud in a “feast of eloquence.””? Synesius’ practice 
of epistolarity thus appears to have grounds shared in both the philosophical 
and Christian traditions. 

Crates, reading Aristotle's Protrepticus to Philiscus, produces a similar effect: 


Zeno said that Crates was sitting in a shoemaker’s shop and reading aloud 
Aristotle’s Protrepticus, which he had written for Themison, the Cyprian 
king. [...] And Zeno said that while Crates was reading, the shoemaker 
was attentive but all the while kept on with his stitching. And Crates said, 
“It seems to me, Philiscus, that I should write a Protrepticus for you, since I 
see that you have more advantages for being a philosopher than the man 
for whom Aristotle wrote.’”3 


Though there is no close relationship between Aristotle and Crates, nor 
between Crates and Philiscus, the performance of Crates’ reading aloud and the 
attention of the audience integrate the shoemaker into the philosophical com- 
munity.”* Reading a letter in common creates a friendly context that encour- 
ages Crates to write for the cobbler, which would nourish this new friendship. 
This example also shows that reading in common philosophical epistles is not 
always circumscribed in schools or in philosophers’ circles. Thus it is not their 
relation to the letter’s author that defines the audience of such lectures, but 


72 Another shared letter—not read aloud but sent twice—appears in Seneca (Ep. ad Lucilius 
99.1) who testifies to the posterity of some earlier epistles (18.9; 21.2-5). Synesius invites 
his correspondent to share his letter (61.41-- 42); avoids writing to people who might share 
his letters (101.70—74); and reads letters aloud to his Christian community (41.253-258 and 
76.9-11). 

73 Stobaeus, W.H. 4.32a.21, trans. O’Neill. 

74 The shoemaker is the artisan-philosopher par excellence: Philiscos apart, another cobbler, 
Simon, noted Socrates’ dialogues that took place in his shop, which results in 32 “shoe- 
repairing dialogues” (D.L. 2.122-124). Shoemakers often serve as examples in theoretical 
developments in Plato and Aristotle. Goulet (1997: 123-124); Junqua (2006: 42-46). 
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their proximity with the addressee, or whoever ends up with the letter in hand. 
These lectures transform and tighten the community in which they are held, 
provided that sharing a gift demonstrates friendship, and that this manifesta- 
tion of confidence gains significance when the gift is private, like letters. Third 
readers, or hearers, are included in the community—or its idealised image.”° 
The oral context allows them to benefit from the emotional dimension of the 
letter. 


Conclusion 


This inquiry suggests that the third reader contributes to defining philosophical 
letters, since his status is different from what it is in other epistolary exchanges. 
Usually, one does not read other people's letters without impropriety.”° Con- 
versely, philosophical letters show very little intimacy and rather call for third 
readers than try to discourage them—even in the case of Plato’s letters, there 
are criteria determining what third readers are allowed, but it is not said that 
there should be none. This particular feature of philosophical letters gives us 
some clues for defining them. First, we will include only letters that encourage 
their own circulation, and not all letters that refer to philosophical doctrines 
of some kind—for philosophical doctrines are well-considered ornamenta- 
tion for letters (Ps.-Libanius 50)—, or all letters by authors usually known as 
philosophers. Yet, allowing for third readers does not mean that anyone is 
invited to read the letters: diffusion may be restricted to a given community, a 
nuance that means that this criterion does not simply repeat the distinction 
between private and open letters. Second, considering their pragmatics and 
particularly the identity of third readers, any letter circulating in a philosoph- 
ical circle, or read in common by or to philosophers, should be considered a 
philosophical epistle.”” 

This account of the private letter can help us have a better understand- 
ing of the epistolary genre in antiquity. The choice of a literary genre rather 


75  Whichisa standard feature of epistolary narratives (K6nig 2013: 198). 

76 Asshows Plutarch, Demetrius 22.2. Rosenmayer (2001: 1-2) discusses privacy in epistolar- 
ity. 

77 E.wg., “[To Melesippe] My hand forestalled you in singing the marriage song before your 
arrival, being aware that the satisfaction of sexual needs can be contrived with greater 
ease than for those of the stomach’ (Letters of Diogenes, 42 = SSR V B 572, trans. Hard). The 
doctrinal dimension of this letter relies on its circulation in philosophical circles, not on 
Melesippe’s reading. 
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than another is not without consequences on the content and the reception of 
the text, as it has been widely shown in the case of the dialogue, which calls 
for common reflection and the participation of the reader.”* Epistles, besides 
proposing the presentation of a subject in simple terms—thus calling for a 
short lesson instead of a long dissertation (Seneca, Ep. ad Lucilius 47.11)— 
conveniently reduce the distance between the author and the reader through 
stylistic effects and phatic expressions. As sending a letter is a performative 
act calling for a reply, choosing the epistolary genre establishes co-operation 
between the author and the reader. By publishing a work that imitates a tes- 
timony of friendship showing benevolence to the addressee, the author of 
philosophical epistles also praises the place of friendship within philosophical 
education. 

The choice of the epistolary genre can then testify to the author’s will to 
stand in direct relation with his reader. In that respect, the publication of sucha 
text can be assimilated to the performative act of sending the letter to a friend.”9 
Insofar as the letter acts as a gift, its reading benefits from added texture as 
the reader relies both on intellectual comprehension of the text and on the 
emotions the context arouses to understand and memorize its content. This 
is advantageous when the doctrine is difficult to understand—for example, 
Epicurus’ atomic theory—given that the letter is easier to understand and bear 
in mind. Even if it did not work in some cases, the belief that the letter is more 
intelligible than a treatise would explain the popularity of this genre, and this 
confidence in the proficiency of the epistle has solid grounds. The use of letters, 
in most occasions, proved to be efficient indeed. 

In conclusion, this study suggests that the use of letters was motivated by a 
strong belief in the superiority of orality in the transmission of philosophical 
notions. Philosophical letters are not always justified by geographical distance 
(e. g. Letters of Diogenes 42 = SSR VB 572), and they benefit from being a mark of 
friendship and half a conversation. Moreover, letters, far from being confined to 
their content as a written text, are, because of their materiality, linked to action. 
Sending an epistle is a performative act that keeps friendship alive through 
discussions evoking those the correspondents would have, were they together. 
Consequently, reading a letter benefits from far more texture than reading 


78 Particularly Desclos (2001: 77); Morvan (2001: 207-208); see Andrieu (1954), Bakhtine 
(1978), Cherniss (1977), Loraux (1992), Kahn (1996), Solére-Queval (2001), Laks (2001), 
Rossetti (2001), Narcy (2001), etc. See also Ito (2011: 358-368) about the diatribe. 

79 The published book would be akin to a gift (6@pov)—a notion underlying publication 
(ἔκδοσις). Amicitia explains the publication of Hieronimus'’ letters (Martin 2006). 
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any other text, thus facilitating a pedagogical transmission of philosophical 
views by making them more convincing and personalized. Reading a letter in 
common gathers a circle of companions and consolidates their closeness, while 
reading it aloud to friends is a performance that ties a community around the 
oralization of a written text. 

Of course, Synesius’ use of epistles probably differed from Seneca’s or Plato’s. 
Still, the development of the epistle as a literary genre testifies to a will to exploit 
the similarities between the letter and the oral discussion for pedagogical pur- 
poses and to improve community spirit. The relationship between the author 
and the reader—even if they are strangers—is likened to friendship, because 
the epistolary style invites the reader to identify with the original addressee— 
whether the latter actually existed or not (Hodkinson 20072: 271-272). A philo- 
sophical letter, in this perspective, can be at the same time a written text and an 
oral performance: it is an oral performance that allows preservation and trans- 
mission. 
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Look and Listen: History Performed and Inscribed 


Rachel Zelnick-Abramovitz 


Epigraphic evidence from the Hellenistic and Roman periods, mainly reflected 
in honorary decrees, reveals the esteemed and eminent place of historians in 
preserving and disseminating knowledge of past events.! One of the important 
reasons for this respected position was undoubtedly the honorands’ accom- 
plishment in writing historical compositions that appealed to the local pride 
of the honoring polis. For example, at the end of the third century Bc the polis 
of Delos honored “Mnesiptolemos son of Kalliarchos, the historiographer (his- 
toriographos)’ because of his virtue and piety regarding Apollo’s sanctuary, 
and in the second century Samos honored Leon son of Arsiton with a statue 
and an epigram because he “introduced prudent histories about the deeds of 
our fatherland.”? Historical works were also adduced in territorial disputes as 
supporting evidence by this or that polis;? local history (a genre already in exis- 
tence in the fifth century Bc) became an important tool in promoting regional 
interests, in augmenting local pride and in shaping the Greek cities’ commu- 
nal identity, in both inter-city relations and their dealings with the Hellenistic 
kings, and later with the Romans, whose appearance in Greek affairs height- 
ened the poleis’ need to highlight the importance of their past.+ 

But the epigraphic evidence also raises important questions about the sta- 
tus of historiography as written text in an era supposedly less orally oriented. 
First, decrees issued in honor of historians show that public readings of his- 
torical works, a tradition which goes back to at least the fifth century Bc, 
were still customary and even increased in volume in the third century Bc 
and later. Although oral presentations by historians accorded with the wider 


Iam most grateful to Ruth Scodel for inviting me to participate in the conference at which this 
paper was presented, and for her and the anonymous reader’s comments. All the translations 
from the ancient sources are mine unless otherwise indicated. Emphases are added. 

1 Animportant study of the inscriptions relating to Greek historians and histories is Chaniotis 
(1988). 

2 Delos: IG ΧΙ(4) 697; Samos: IG XII(6) 1, 285. See Chaniotis (1988: 303-304) on the inscription 
for Mnesiptolemos; ib. (308-309) on that for Leon. For a study of poets and prose-writers in 
Thessalian inscriptions see Bouvier (1979). 

3 See e.g. 1 Priene 37 (= Syll.3 599; SEG 37:876) from Priene (135BC), which mentions many 
historians. 

4 See Chaniotis (1988: 368); Fowler (1996: 62-69); Gehrke (2001); Dillery (2005: 521-522). 
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phenomenon of public performances by poets, orators and doctors, the fact 
that honorary decrees often stress the oral presentation as the motive behind 
the award of honors might call into question the means by which the written 
historical text was transmitted and the extent of literacy. 

Second, besides honorary decrees and epitaphs for historians, inscriptions 
also record historical texts such as the Parian Marble and the Lindian Chroni- 
cle. As Angelos Chaniotis remarks (1988: 148-149), such evidence, together with 
the honorary decrees, preserves names of historians and texts not otherwise 
known. But beyond this, might ‘epigraphic history’ imply that the inscribed his- 
torical text was considered more authoritative, or more publicly effective, than 
texts written on papyrus? And if so, what was the relation between inscribed 
and orally performed historiography? 

Third, many honorary decrees and epitaphs for historians emphasize that 
the historians concerned made compilations of historical and poetic texts 
concerning the history of this or that polis. Are such compilations merely 
the result of the immediate circumstances—for instance, an invitation by 
the polis to a historian to collect and present all the traditions relating to its 
past or a significant part of it? Or do they also indicate the development of a 
new historical taste, namely for collections of excerpts from existing texts in 
preference to the new and original work? A further important point is that 
such epigraphic evidence might indicate a process of canonization by poleis 
of certain historians and of certain versions of local historiography. 

This paper discusses these questions, aiming at shedding some light on 
the oral side of historiography and its meaning, especially as a medium for 
transmitting historical texts, and the relation between the oral performance 
of the historical text and its inscribed version. 


The composition of historical works, like that of poetry and drama, was appar- 
ently associated with performance from the beginning of this genre. In the 
second century AD Lucian wrote about the fifth-century Bc historian Herodotus 
(Herodotus or Aétion 1-3): 


As soon as he had sailed for Greece from his home in Caria, he deliber- 
ated over the quickest and the least troublesome way of attaining fame 
and reputation for both himself and his works. He considered reading 
(anagignoskein) them while traveling around—now to Athens, now to 
Corinth or to Argos or Sparta by turns—a tedious and lengthy business 
that would waste much time ... Waiting for the moment when the gather- 
ing (at Olympia) was at its fullest, one assembling the most eminent men 
from all Greece, he appeared in the temple hall, presenting himself not as 
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a spectator but as a competitor in the Olympic games, singing (aidon) his 
Histories and so bewitching his audience that his books were titled after 
the Muses, because they too were nine in number ... Observing afterwards 
that this was a shortcut to fame, Hippias the sophist, who was a native of 
the place, and Prodicus of Ceos, Anaximenes of Chios, Polus of Acragas 
and many others, themselves always gave readings (logous elegon) before 
the people assembled, by which means they became famous in a short 
time.5 


Although this is a late testimony there is no reason to doubt its veracity; his- 
torians, like rhapsodoi, logographers and sophists, were traveling performers.® 
Lucian’s use of the verb aido, literally ‘sing, to describe Herodotus’ reading of 
his work in Olympia is not accidental; like a poet or a rhapsodos, Herodotus 
bewitched (κηλῶν) his audience. On Hippias’ readings in public, mentioned by 
Lucian, we also have the testimony of Plato (Hippias Maior 285d-—e): 


Socrates: But about what things do they enjoy listening (akroontai) to you 
and which do they applaud? Tell me yourself, for I cannot find out. 


5 Lucian, Herodotus or Aétion 1-3: πλεύσας γὰρ οἴκοθεν ἐκ τῆς Καρίας εὐθὺ τῆς Ἑλλάδος ἐσκοπεῖτο 
πρὸς ἑαυτὸν ὅπως ἂν τάχιστα καὶ ἀπραγμονέστατα ἐπίσημος καὶ περιβόητος γένοιτο καὶ αὐτὸς καὶ 
τὰ συγγραμμάτια. τὸ μὲν οὖν περινοστοῦντα νῦν μὲν Ἀθηναίοις, νῦν δὲ Κορινθίοις ἀναγινώσκειν ἣ 
Ἀργείοις ἢ Λακεδαιμονίοις ἐν τῷ μέρει, ἐργῶδες καὶ μακρὸν ἡγεῖτο εἶναι καὶ τριβὴν οὐ μικρὰν ἐν 
τῷ τοιούτῳ ἔσεσθαι ... ἐνίστανται οὖν Ὀλύμπια τὰ μεγάλα, καὶ ὁ Ἡρόδοτος τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο ἥκειν οἱ 
νομίσας τὸν καιρόν, οὗ μάλιστα ἐγλίχετο, πλήθουσαν τηρήσας τὴν πανήγυριν, ἁπανταχόθεν ἤδη τῶν 
ἀρίστων συνειλεγμένων, παρελθὼν ἐς τὸν ὀπισθόδομον οὐ θεατήν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀγωνιστὴν παρεῖχεν ἑαυτὸν 
Ὀλυμπίων ᾷδων τὰς ἱστορίας καὶ κηλῶν τοὺς παρόντας, ἄχρι τοῦ καὶ Μούσας κληθῆναι τὰς βίβλους 
αὐτοῦ, ἐννέα καὶ αὐτὰς οὔσας ... ὅπερ ὕστερον κατανοήσαντες, ἐπίτομόν τινα ταύτην ὁδὸν ἐς γνῶσιν, 
Ἱππίας τε ὁ ἐπιχώριος αὐτῶν σοφιστὴς καὶ Πρόδικος ὁ Κεῖος καὶ Ἀναξιμένης ὁ Χῖος καὶ Πῶλος ὁ 
Ἀχραγαντῖνος καὶ ἄλλοι συχνοὶ λόγους ἔλεγον ἀεὶ καὶ αὐτοὶ πρὸς τὴν πανήγυριν, dp’ ὧν γνώριμοι ἐν 
βραχεῖ ἐγίγνοντο. 

6 See Chaniotis (1988: 366); Chaniotis (2009). Herodotus is also said by Dio Chrys. (Or. 37.7) 
to have lectured in Corinth, “bringing tales of Greece, and in particular tales of Corinth ... 
in return for which he expected to receive pay from the city. But failing of obtaining even 
that—for your forebears did not deem it fitting to traffic in renown (δόξαν ἀγοράζειν)----Π 6 
devised those tales we all know so well, the tales about Salamis and Adeimantus” (translated 
by H. Lamar Crosby for the Loeb Classical Library); cf. Plutarch, On Herodotus’ Malice 26, 31, 
where Herodotus is said to have received money from the Athenians and to have demanded 
money from the Thebans—in both cases apparently for reading his writings on the respective 
places. It has been suggested that Herodotus published his work piecemeal by giving numer- 
ous recitals before the publication of the final written text: see Evans (1991: 99-103); Thomas 


(1992: 125-126). 
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Hippias: They listen with the greatest enjoyment to tales about the gene- 
alogies of heroes and men, Socrates, and the foundations, how in ancient 
times cities were built, and in short about ancient events in general, so 
that for their sake I have been compelled to learn all such things thor- 
oughly and practice them.’ 


Plato’s testimony confirms that public performance was not confined to philos- 
ophy and rhetoric but was also extended to historiography, since the founding 
of cities (katoikiseis), for instance, was a popular historical subject and even 
constituted a sub-genre of historiography. In addition to Herodotus and Hip- 
pias (in his historical lectures), the third-century Bc historian Theopompus of 
Chios read his works in public too, as noted by Photius in his Bibliotheca: 


He also says that there is no place shared by the Greeks, nor any city of 
worth which he had not visited and given public readings (epideixeis) from 
his works, and left behind him great glory and a memory of his merit as a 
writer.§ 


According to Lucian in the passages quoted above, what motivated historians 
(and sophists) to travel far and wide, and give lectures, was their wish to attain 
fame in the quickest way possible. Lucian himself admits to having the same 
motive; the work from which I have quoted is a kind of introduction to a public 
reading from his own work that he delivered at a festival in Macedonia. He 
explains that he went to the festival because he wished to become known to all 
Macedonians and exhibit (deixai) his work to as many as he could.® Lucian says 
he found himself in Macedonia in the company of the most esteemed orators, 
historians and sophists.1° 


7 Pl. Hipp. Mai. 285d—e: Σωκράτης: ἀλλὰ τί μήν ἐστιν ἃ ἡδέως σου ἀκροῶνται καὶ ἐπαινοῦσιν; 
αὐτός μοι εἰπέ, ἐπειδὴ ἐγὼ οὐχ εὑρίσκω. Ἱππίας: περὶ τῶν γενῶν, ὦ Σώκρατες, τῶν τε ἡρώων 
καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων, καὶ τῶν κατοικίσεων, ὡς τὸ ἀρχαῖον ἐκτίσϑησαν αἱ πόλεις, καὶ συλλήβδην πάσης 
τῆς ἀρχαιολογίας ἥδιστα ἀκροῶνται, ὥστ᾽ ἔγωγε δι᾽ αὐτοὺς ἠνάγκασμαι ἐκμεμαθηκέναι τε καὶ 
ἐκμεμελετηκέναι πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα. 

8 Phot. Bibl. cod. 176, 121a (Henry): ἔτι δὲ καὶ διότι οὐδείς ἐστι τόπος κοινὸς τῶν Ἑλλήνων οὐδὲ 
πόλις ἀξιόχρεως, εἰς οὺς αὐτὸς οὐκ ἐπιδημῶν καὶ τὰς τῶν λόγων ἐπιδείξεις ποιούμενος οὐχὶ μέγα 
κλέος καὶ ὑπόμνημα τῆς ἐν λόγοις αὐτοῦ κατέλιπεν ἀρετῆς. 

9 Lucian, Herodotus, 7: καὶ ὁ μὲν ἔρως οὗτος ἦν ἅπασιν ὑμῖν γνωσθῆναι καὶ ὅτι πλείστοις Μακε- 
δόνων δεῖξαι τἀμά. 

10 [πιείδη, Herodotus, 8. 
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Again, discussing the custom of many people to add lumps of barley meal to 
their wine when they drank, Athenaeus says in the Deipnosophistai: 


Anyway, when Mnesiptolemus gave a recitation of his history (anagno- 
sis), in which it was mentioned how Seleucus used barley meal in his 
wine, Epinicus, having written a drama entitled Mnesiptolemus, and hav- 
ing ridiculed him, represented him—using Mnesiptolemus’ own terms 
for that sort of drink—as saying [here follows a citation from Epinicus’ 
comedy] ...! 


This Mnesiptolemus is the same historiographer who was honored by Delos, 
as we have seen above, probably for reading a composition honoring Apollo’s 
sanctuary.!? That reading of historical works in public became a prevalent 
convention may also be inferred from Polybius, though he does not mention 
it explicitly and we have no evidence that he himself read his work in public. 
Several times in his Historiae he uses the verb “hear”, akouein, in the context of 
reading historical texts: their reading by readers is anagnosis, but the readers 
also “listen” (ἀκούουσιν) and are “listeners” (ἀκούοντες).13 This might imply that 
reading in public was so common that Polybius’ language is influenced by it 
even when he refers to silent reading by the individual reader.!+ 

The association of historians with public readings, as comes out of the above 
cited literary texts, concurs with the picture drawn by the epigraphic evidence. 
Inscriptions from the Hellenistic and Roman periods, especially the honorary 
decrees, show that public readings of historical texts were common. Thus 
lines 2-14 of a decree issued by Chersonesus in the early third century BC read: 


11_— Ath. 10, 432b-c (= FGrh 164 T 2): Ἐπίνικος γοῦν, Μνησιπτολέμου ἀνάγνωσιν ποιησαμένου 
τῶν ἱστοριῶν ἐν αἷς ἐγέγραπτο ὡς Σέλευκος ἐπηλφίτωσε, γράψας δρᾶμα Μνησιπτόλεμον καὶ 
κωμῳδῶν αὐτὸν καὶ περὶ τῆς πόσεως ταῖς ἐκείνου χρώμενος φωναῖς ἐποίησε λέγοντα ... 

12 IG XI(4) 697. On decrees honoring historians for reading in public, see below. Athenaeus 
also mentions the historian Protagorides of Cyzicus as giving akroaseis (4, 162b). 

13 δ66 e.g. Polyb. 1.5.5; 1.64.2; 1.57.3; 3.57.7; 9-1.5-6; 15.34.1 Polybius uses anagnosis, akroasis, 
and the cognate verbs to refer to the reading and the readers of his and others’ work. 

14 Unless we understand this usage as referring to the individual readers who read (to 
themselves) aloud (as understood by LSJ 1.4.4); see Svenbro (1993: 46). We may also ask 
whether Thucydides, by using the words akroasis and akouein in his critique of historical 
works meant to delight the audience (1.21.1; 22.4), merely had in mind historians like 
Herodotus, as most scholars believe, e.g. Evans (1991: 99), or whether he was referring 
(perhaps like Polybius) to the widespread practice of authors reading their works in 
public—himself included. 
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Whereas Syriskos son of Herakleidas has diligently recorded and read out 
(grapsas anegno) the epiphanies of Parthenos, has described in detail the 
(past acts of kindness) regarding the kings of Bosporos, and has given 
the People a fitting account of the past acts of kindness regarding the 
cities: so that he may receive the honor he deserves, the Council and the 
People have resolved to praise him on account of these things; and the 
magistrates shall crown him with a golden crown on the twenty-first of 
the Dionysia (?); and the following proclamation will be made ...!5 


We shall come back to Syriskos and his writings, which consisted of a history 


of the epiphanies of the patron-goddess of Chersonesus and of the relations 


between Chersonesus and the Bosporan kings and cities. Here we should note 


that the reason why Syriskos was honored was that he had read in public 


what he had written. The weight given to public reading—signified by the 


nouns akroasis, anagnosis and epideixis, or by the verbs anagigndoskein and 


paranagignoskein—is evident in other inscriptions too. At an unknown date 


a historian from Troizen was honored by Delphi: 


15 


16 


Whereas Aristotheos son of Nikotheos of Troizen, the historiographer, 
when he stayed in the polis conducted himself in a way worthy of the 
temple and his fatherland, and made public readings (akroaseis) of his 
writings over several days, and also read in public (paranegno) acclama- 
tions for the Romans, the common benefactors of the Greeks, he and his 
descendants shall be granted by the polis proxenia [here follows a list of 
more privileges |.16 


IOSPE I? 344: ἐπειδὴ] Συρίσκος Ἡρακλείδα ta[¢] / [ἐπιφαν]είας τᾶς Παρθένου φιλ[ο] [πόνως] 
γράψας ἀν[έ]γνω καὶ τ[ὰ] / [not τ]οὺς Βοσ[π]όρου βασιλεῖς] / [διηγήσα]το, τὰ [θ᾽ ὑπάρξαντα 
φ[ι] λάνθρωπα ποτὶ τὰ]ς πόλεις ἱστ[ό][ρησεν ἐπιεικ]έως τῶι δράμω[ι], ἵνα λάβοι ιμὰ]ς ἀξίας, 
δεδόχθαι] [tat βουλᾶι καὶ τῶι δάμωι] ἐπαινέσα[ι] { [τε αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τούτοις καὶ στεφ]αν[ὦ [σαι 
τοὺς συμμνά]μονας [χρυσέωι στε] [φάνωι τῶν Διονυ]σίων μιᾶι Eq’ ἱκ[ἀδι] | [καὶ τὸ ἀνάγγ]ελμα 
γενέσθαι. Dana and Dana (2001-2003: 100) understand the words τῶν Διονυ]σίων μιᾶι ἐφ᾽ 
ἱκ[ἀδι] as “each time at the Dionysia,’ which makes more sense but cannot be the literal 
translation of this expression. 

FD III 3:124, lines 2-7 (= Syll.3 702; SGDI 2724): ἐπειδὴ Δριστόθεος Νικοθέου [Τρο]ζάνιος ἱστο- 
ριαγράφος παραγενόμενος [ἐ]ν τὰν / πόλιν τὰν τε ἀναστροφὰν ἐπ[οιή]σατο ἀξίως τοῦ τε ἱεροῦ 
καὶ τᾶς ἰδίας πατρίδος, ἐποιήσατο δὲ καὶ ἀκροάσεις ἐπ[ὶ π]λείονας ἁμέρας τῶν πεπραγματευμέ- 
γων | αὐτῶι, παρανέγνω [δὲ καὶ] ἐν[κώ]μια εἰς Ρωμαίους τοὺς κοινοὺς τῶν Ἑλλάνων || εὐεργέτας, 
δεδόσθαι παρὰ τάς] πόλιος προξενίαν αὐτῶι καὶ ἐκγόνοις ... 
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Again, a third-century Bc decree of Amphipolis honors a historian whose 
name has not survived on the stone: 


[-------- ] reviewed and collected what had been written about the polis by 
the ancient historians [----] and made public readings (akroaseis) about 
these [----] in which he also highly distinguished himself; and he also 
compiled a book about (Artemis) Tauropolos.!” 


So we see that reading historical works in public was a continuous practice, 
starting in the fifth century BC, if not earlier, and still in evidence in Lucian’s 
time.!8 What motivated these historical lectures? As we have seen in the pas- 
sages quoted above from Lucian, the quest for the shortest road to fame moti- 
vated historians to travel to important religious centers and read their com- 
positions before large audiences. Margherita Guarducci (1926: 630), analyzing 
the honorary decrees issued for itinerant poets and musicians, argued that this 
pursuit of fame was one of the signs of a period characterized by the reign of 
the particular and the individual. Angelos Chaniotis (2009: 253) rightly argues 
that the traveling historians were part of a larger movement of roving poets, 
artists, musicians and rhetoricians, performing their works, a phenomenon he 
calls “the mobility of texts, images and performance.” He also notes (1988: 369) 
that after the establishment of Roman rule a decline in the number of decrees 
issued in honor of the traveling historians could be discerned, but a new efflo- 
rescence came about in the times of the Antonines, in the context of the general 


17 SEG 28:534, lines 4-9: [-------- 7 ἐξετάσας καὶ συναγαγαὼν τὰ παρὰ τοῖς ἀρ|χαίοις ἱστοριαγρά- 
gots γεγραμ|μένα περὶ τῆς πόλεως ἐποιήσατο ἀκροάσεις περὶ τούτων ἐν αἷς | καὶ εὐδοκιμήκει, 
συνετάξατο δὲ βιβλίον | καὶ περὶ τῆς Ταυροπόλου. See also Helly (2006)—a new edition of the 
inscription first published by Y. Béquignon in BCH 59 (1935), 55-64, no. 2—on a decree in 
honor of Bombos from Alexandria Troas (dated to 160-150 ΒΟ) who traveled to Larisa in 
Thessaly and “made public readings (epideixeis).’ The inscription does not specify Bom- 
bos’ profession, but the references to the content of his writings and lectures seem to imply 
that he too was a historian; cf. Chaniotis (1988: 310). On this inscription see also Bouvier 
(1979: 257). On akroaseis in honorary decrees see also Robert (1946: 35-36). 

18 As Momigliano (1978: 62-63) says, “what little we know suggests that throughout the 
classical antiquity it was customary to announce or to celebrate the publication of a work 
of history with public reading”. 

19 _ See also Robert (1938: 13-15); van Liefferinge (2000: 163-164), who notes that until Aris- 
totheos of Troizen we have no evidence of historians performing in Delphi; the lecturers 
become ever more numerous from the turn of the first century BC and the first century AD. 
On performances by poets see also Hardie (1983: 23-30). 
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intellectual movement of the Second Sophistic. This was the time and move- 
ment to which Lucian belonged, and it is in his satirical treatise on historiogra- 
phy, How Should One Write History, that another motive for historical lectures 
may be detected. Discussing the need to advise historians on how to write his- 
tory, Lucian says: 


(5) Well, I know that I shall not convert very many: some indeed will think 
me a great nuisance, particularly anyone whose history is already finished 
and has already been displayed in public (dedeiktai). And if in addition he 
was applauded by his audience (ton akroasamenon) it would be madness 
to expect his sort to remodel or rewrite any part of what has once been 
ratified and lodged, as it were, in the royal palace ... (7) But as to the 
faults in historical writing, you will probably find by observation that they 
are of the same sort as I have noticed in many attendances at readings 
(akroomenoi), especially if you open your ears (ta ota) to everyone ... 
(10) Moreover, this too is worth saying: in history complete fiction and 
praise that is heavily biased on one side does not even give pleasure to an 
audience (tois akouousin), if you leave out the common rabble and take 
note of those who will listen (akroasomenous) in the spirit of judges and 
indeed of fault-finders as well ... (51) The task of the historian is similar [i.e. 
to that of a sculptor]: to give a fine arrangement to events and illuminate 
them as vividly as possible. And when a man who has heard (akroomenos) 
him thinks thereafter that he is actually seeing what is being described 
and then praises him—then it is that the work of our Phidias of history is 
perfect and has received its proper praise.?° 


20 Lucian, Quomodo historia conscribenda sit: (5) ol8a μὲν οὖν οὐ πάνυ πολλοὺς αὐτῶν ἐπιστρέ- 
ψων, ἐνίοις δὲ καὶ πάνυ ἐπαχϑὴς SdEwv, καὶ μάλιστα ὁπόσοις ἀποτετέλεσται ἤδη καὶ ἐν τῷ κοινῷ 
δέδεικται ἡ ἱστορία. εἰ δὲ καὶ ἐπήνηται ὑπὸ τῶν τότε ἀκροασαμένων, μανία ἣ γε ἐλπίς, ὡς οἱ τοι- 
οὗτοι μεταποιήσουσιν ἢ μετεγγράψουσί τι τῶν ἅπαξ κεκυρωμένων καὶ ὥσπερ ἐς τὰς βασιλείους 
αὐλὰς ἀποκειμένων ... (7) ἃ δ᾽ ἐν ἱστορίᾳ διαμαρτάνουσι, τὰ τοιαῦτα ἂν εὕροις ἐπιτηρῶν, οἷα 
κἀμοὶ πολλάκις ἀκροωμένῳ ἔδοξε, καὶ μάλιστα ἣν ἅπασιν αὐτοῖς ἀναπετάσῃς τὰ ὦτα ... (10) ἔτι 
κἀκεῖνο εἰπεῖν ἄξιον, ὅτι οὐδὲ τερπνὸν ἐν αὐτῇ τὸ κομιδῇ μυθῶδες καὶ τὸ τῶν ἐπαίνων μάλιστα 
πρόσαντες παρ᾽ ἑκάτερον τοῖς ἀκούουσιν, ἣν μὴ τὸν συρφετὸν καὶ τὸν πολὺν δῆμον ἐπινοῇς, ἀλλὰ 
τοὺς δικαστικῶς καὶ νὴ Δία συκοφαντικῶς προσέτι γε ἀκροασομένους ... (51) τοιοῦτο δή τι καὶ τὸ 
τοῦ συγγραφέως ἔργον, εἰς καλὸν διαθέσθαι τὰ πεπραγμένα καὶ εἰς δύναμιν ἐναργέστατα ἐπιδεῖ- 
ξαι αὐτά. καὶ ὅταν τις ἀκροώμενος οἴηται μετὰ ταῦτα ὁρᾶν τὰ λεγόμενα καὶ μετὰ τοῦτο ἐπαινῇ, 
τότε δὴ τότε ἀπηχρίβωται καὶ τὸν σἰκεῖον ἔπαινον ἀπείληφε τὸ ἔργον τῷ τῆς ἱστορίας Φειδίᾳ. 
The English translation is by K. Kilburn for the Loeb Classical Library. 
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Lucian’s words give the impression that public reading of historical texts was 
considered an essential part of historiography, the normal routine for a writer 
in quest of a reputation. What is more, reading one’s historical composition 
in public was not only one’s “short-cut to fame,’ as Lucian defines it in his 
treatise on Herodotus; it was a means by which historians won recognition 
of their work’s merit. As Lucian says in the passage quoted here, a historical 
work that has been read in public and applauded is like a work “ratified and 
lodged, as it were, in the royal palace.’ In the setting of the movement of poets, 
sophists, actors, grammarians and historians performing in various parts of the 
Greek world, Lucian’s words imply that historians read their works in public 
because it brought fame, because that was the trend of the day, but also because 
this was the path to professional recognition. If this conclusion is correct, 
two observations may be made: first, although historical works were written 
down and to a certain degree circulated as written texts from at least the fifth 
century BC, oral performance was still considered the best way to have one’s 
work widely known and historians were praised and honored because of their 
readings. Second, in Hellenistic and Roman times most people still preferred 
listening to the recitation of historical works to reading them with their eyes—a 
fact in itself touching on the issue of the extent of literacy. 

It is generally accepted today that despite the expansion of writing and 
literature, literacy in the Hellenistic and Roman eras was not widespread. 
As claimed by William Harris (1989: 125), although literacy was associated 
with the elite in Hellenistic times, one component of the culture of the elite 
continued to be oral, as attested by the public performances of poets, lecturers 
and musicians who toured from city to city.2! This is the context in which we 
should read Charles W. Hedrick’s claim (2006: 75) that public reading suited 
the circumstances of the ancient book: in an era when books could not easily 
be produced in great numbers, he says, and when literacy was limited, public 
reading increased the accessibility of the text. Hedrick also suggests that group 
reading contributed to the sense of community and that the experience of 
reading in the ancient world was social. 


When appraising the traveling historians, however, we should distinguish those 
like Herodotus and Theopompus who went intentionally to Panhellenic cen- 
ters or important cities to gain recognition and fame and to disseminate their 
compositions—universal or regional history, from those who went for more 
specific reasons and presented local histories. Some of the latter were local 


21 +See also Thomas (1992: 117-123). 
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people; others arrived from elsewhere on their own initiative, were sent by 
their home-cities on a diplomatic mission (in which case they were not always 
‘professional’ historians), or were invited by the honoring polis for a particular 
purpose. But their activity amounted, as it were, to traffic in traditions, histories 
and myths, transmitted mainly through public readings. As Angelos Chaniotis 
(2009: 254) observed, “the transmission of ‘memory’ was to a great extent oral.” 

The two types of traveling historians differed in the scope and nature of 
their compositions: universal or regional history, written as a more or less 
original work and motivated by ‘professional’ considerations, against local 
history, often invited or initiated and compiled from other compositions. These 
local histories were first gathered from oral sources (traditions, eye witnesses), 
then written down (on papyrus), then performed orally before an audience; 
often they were later commemorated in writing again, this time on stone. 
History, then, emerges from our evidence as a performative genre, no less than 
poetry or drama. Local traditions and myths, starting their life orally, were 
at some stage written down, only to be broadcast to the world again in oral 
presentations—themselves commemorated later by inscriptions. 

We perhaps may not regard the subjects presented by the traveling schol- 
ars as purely historical: Syriskos of Chersonesos, as we have seen above, “has 
diligently recorded and read out the epiphanies of Parthenos, has described 
in detail the (past acts of kindness) regarding the kings of Bosporos, and has 
given the People a fitting account of the past acts of kindness regarding the 
cities” (IOSPE I? 344). Syriskos, then, composed what John Dillery has termed 
“sacred history,’ here focused on the cult of the Taurian goddess Perthenos who 
seems to have been presented in his work as playing a central role in the diplo- 
matic relations with the kings and cities of the Bosporan area.2* Accounts of 
epiphanies of local deities were quite common. Perhaps the best evidence of 
this genre is the inscribed chronicle of Athena's sanctuary at Lindos in Rhodes 
(Lindos 11 2), containing a catalogue of dedications to the goddess by mythical 
and historical figures and stories of her epiphanies.?? Aristotheos of Troizen 
(ED III 3124, see above) read from his historical writings, but he also read 
acclamations for the Romans. Since Aristotheos was honored by Delphi, his 
composition was likely a local history of Delphi.*+ The same can be said of the 


22 On this inscription see Fritz Jacoby’s comments in FGrH 540 ΤΊ; Chaniotis (1988: 300-301, 
Ε 7); Dana and Dana (2001-2003: 100); and cf. now Martine Cuypers in Brill’s New Jacoby 
(BNJ) 807 T 1. 

23 ~~ For the text and commentary of the Lindian Chronicle see Higbie (2003). See also below. 

24 See Chaniotis (1988: 309-310, E 17); Marietta Horster, in ΒΝ] 835 T 1. 
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above-mentioned historian honored by Amphipolis in the third century Bc, 
who “reviewed and collected what had been written about the polis by the 
ancient historians ... and he also compiled a book about Tauropolos.”*° This 
historian was honored for compiling a book on the history of Amphipolis and 
on its patron deity. 

Local myths, stories and poems related to local cults, local historical tradi- 
tions—all these served as the subject matter of works composed by these trav- 
eling historians—works initiated by the authors or by the cities and serving 
both internal (enhancing local pride) and external (creating or strengthening 
friendly relations with other cities) purposes.”® 

But these local histories had an additional quality. In several honorary in- 
scriptions the honored historians are depicted as collecting material from dif- 
ferent sources—poems, myths, other historians’ writings—and making com- 
pilations tailored to the needs of their subject, and often of their host city. Thus 
the historian honored by Amphipolis, as we have seen, “reviewed and collected 
what had been written about the polis by the ancient historians ... and he also 
compiled a book about Tauropolos.’2” Both compilations—one a collection of 
the relevant passages on Amphipolis in other historical works, the other con- 
cerning the goddess—were most probably commissioned by Amphipolis itself. 

Another example is a decree by the city of Priansos in Crete in honor of 
Herodotus and Menekles, two emissaries sent by Teos after 170 BC: 


(A decree) of the Priansians. Resolved by the kosmoi and the polis of 
the Priansians. Whereas Herodotus son of Menodotos and Menekles son 
of Dionysius, being sent to us as ambassadors by the Teians, not only 
conducted themselves properly in the city and discussed [----], but 


25 SEG 28:534. 

26 On local history and its importance see Dana and Dana (2001-2003: 93-94). That the 
genre of local history was already practiced before Thucydides is argued by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Thucydides 5. This subject is analyzed by Fowler (1996). Momigliano (1978: 
61-62), doubts the reliability of this passage in Dionysius and argues that historiography 
before and after Thucydides was non-local, in subject matter and outlook. Local pride 
in native historians is demonstrated in a second-century Bc inscription discovered in 
Salmakis in 1995, showing the city Halicarnassus’ pride in its position as a cultural center 
and mentioning Herodotus in line 43 as the “Homer of history in prose” (ὁ πεζὸς ἐν 
ἱστορίαισιν Ὅμερος); see Isager (1998), and the response by Lloyd-Jones (1999); and more 
recently: Isager and Pedersen (2004). 

27 SEG 28:534: ἐξετάσας καὶ συναγαγαὼν τὰ παρὰ τοῖς ἀρχαίοις ἱστοριαγράφοις γεγραμμένα περὶ 
τῆς πόλεως ... συνετάξατο δὲ βιβλίον / καὶ περὶ τῆς Ταυροπόλου. 
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Menekles also displayed well and in fit manner, to the accompaniment of 
the kithara, the works of Timotheos and Polyides and of our ancient poets, 
and introduced a cycle of histories about Crete and about the gods and 
heroes of Crete, making the collection out of many poets and historians: 
therefore, be it resolved by the polis to praise Teos because it consid- 
ers education of the greatest importance, and to praise Herodotus and 
Menekles for rendering their stay in our polis good and graceful ...28 


Menekles performed Cretan poetry, undoubtedly telling the mythical history 
of Crete; he also made a collection, a kyklos (cycle), of poems and histories 
concerning the Cretan past and mythology.”9 A similar case seems to be that 
of Leon son of Ariston, who in the second century Bc was honored by his 
mother-city Samos with an epigram relating that Leon had “brought together 
(agagen) the deeds of our fatherland into prudent histories, celebrating native 
Hera and how many times men adorned the temple, having made offerings 
with ships taken as spoils.”3° The text is not very clear, but by comparison 
to what is said of the historian visiting Amphipolis and of Menekles, Leon 
too apparently composed his history of Samos and Hera by collecting what 
had been written about Samos and reviewing lists of dedications made to her 
temple.#! 


28 ICI xxiv1, lines 1-13 =Teos 23: ἔδοξε Πριανσίων τοῖς κόσμοις καὶ tat πόλει. / ἐπειδὴ Ἡρόδοτος 
M(n)voddtov καὶ Μενεκλῆς Atovu/ciw ἐξαποσταλέντες πρεγγευταὶ mopti ἁμὲ παρὰ Τηίων οὐ 
μόνον ἀνεστράΪφεν] (πρ)γεπ(όγντω(ς) ἐν τᾶι | πόλει καὶ [διελέγ]εν περὶ τάϊ ς] ....... το..ας, ἀλλὰ 
| καὶ ἐπεδείξατο Μενεκλῆς μετὰ κιθάρας τά τε Τιμοθέου καὶ Πολυίδου καὶ τῶν ἁμῶν παλαιῶν 
ποιηϊτᾶν καλῶς καὶ πρεπόντως, εἰσ(ήγνεγκε δὲ κύκλον | ἱστορημέναν ὑπὲρ Κρήτας καὶ τ]ῶν ἐν 
[Κρή]ται γεγονότων θεῶν τε καὶ ἡρώων, [ποι]ησάμενο[ς τ]ὰν | συναγωγὰν ἐκ πολλῶν ποιητᾶ[ν] 
καὶ ἱστοριαγράϊφων. 

29 On kyklos as ἃ literary genre see also ΒΝ] 15, with the comments of Paola Ceccarelli on 
Dionysius of Samos, said to have composed a historical kyklos of seven books (T 2, F 1-8). 
IG IX(2) 531 (Larisa, late first century BC/early first century AD) is a list of victors in contests 
established in honor of the war dead; among the contests we also find prose and epic 
encomium (lines 43-44), and ancient and new “catalogue” (lines 12, 44)—on which term 
see Bouvier (1979: 258-259), who understands it as a dirge, mentioning the names of the 
fallen heroes. 

30 IGXII(6)1, 285 (= Samos 479), lines 8-11: ὃς περὶ πάτρας | πράξιας εἰς πινυτὰς ἄγαγεν ἱστορίας | 
ὑμνήσας Ἥραν αὐτόχθονα καὶ roca vavaty / ῥέξαντες σκύλοις ἱερὸν ἀγλάισαν. See Dillery (2005: 
512-513), who regards Leon’s work as “sacred history.’ Such local “sacred” history was the 
Lindian Chronicle, of which see below. 

31 More difficult to understand is the second-century Bc epitaph inscribed on the cenotaph 
of Gorgos in Notion; the nature of Gorgos’ work is disputed owing to the difficulty of 
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In other words, the historian visiting Amphipolis, Menekles of Teos and Leon 
of Samos were honored for gathering material found in other authors, thus pro- 
ducing a new text, made up of excerpts, gathered and stitched together to form 
an anthology centered on the host-city. The creation of such anthologies— 
often commissioned by the honoring cities, was then commemorated on stone. 
Thus an official local history was formed. 

These compilations were the result of the immediate circumstances of pub- 
lic readings and the dictates of the cities.?? But I believe that they also indicate 
the development of a new historical taste, a change also evident in the grow- 
ing practice of epitomizing historical works.3° The first epitome of a historical 
work is that of Herodotus, ascribed to Theopompus of Chios in the fourth cen- 
tury Bc.** Plutarch says that Brutus epitomized Polybius; Theophrastus wrote 
several epitomes, though not of historical works.35 

The honorary inscriptions, then, often justify the cities’ resolution to recog- 
nize historians and emissaries by referring to their industrious work of collect- 
ing material on the honoring city and/or its chief deity from different sources, 
arranging it and delivering it orally at a public event. But inscriptions do not 
just mention the performance of historical texts; they often give the text itself— 
usually a compilation or epitome, thus providing another stage in the transmis- 
sion of historical knowledge.%6 


interpreting the first two lines (tov πάσης πολύβυβλον ἀφ᾽ ἱστορίης μελεδωνὸν / πρέσβυν 
ἀοιδοπόλων δρεψάμενον σελίδα). See Jacoby in FGrH 1a 496; Merkelbach and Stauber (1998: 
363); and Paola Ceccarelli’s comments in BNJ 17 T 1, with bibliography. See also Chaniotis 
(1998: 310--311, E 19). Gorgos, who served as a priest in Apollo Klarios’ sanctuary, seems 
to have gathered (δρεψάμενον) material from other sources, and his work has variously 
been interpreted as mythography, poetical anthology or a collection of oracles in verse. 
According to the epitaph, Gorgos was buried in Athens. 

32 Reading in public dictated shorter pieces. Even supposing that Herodotus read his whole 
work, he would have had to recite it piecemeal. 

33 See Momigliano (1978: 67-68): “these summaries testify to the popularity of certain 
authors, but at the same time indicate the need for adjusting the contents of their works 
to the requirements of new categories of readers.” 

34 However, the evidence for this epitome is late. See e.g. the Suda, s.v. Θεόπομπος Χῖος ῥήτωρ; 
and cf. FGrH 115 T 1. For the view that this epitome was not an independent work but part 
of Theopompus’ Philippica, see Christ (1993). 

35 On Brutus, see Plut. Brut. 4.4; Brutus also epitomized Fannius and Caelius (Cic. ad Ait. 
12.5B and 13.8 respectively). On Theophrastus, see Diog. Laert. 5.2.43, 5.2.49. 

36 Two examples which I do not discuss here are first, the Parian Marble (IG XII(5) 444), a 
chronological table inscribed on a stele, covering the years 1581 (accession of King Cecrops 
in Athens) to 264 B.C; second, the Historia Sacra of Magnesia on the Maeander (208 BC), 
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In 9986, the city of Lindos decided to make an inventory of the old dedica- 
tions in Athena’s sanctuary, because they and the inscriptions on them were 
worn out. The reason for this decision and the method whereby it was carried 
out are revealed in the first part of an inscription, the so-called Lindian Chron- 
icle: two men, selected by the Lindians, were to inscribe on a stele “from the 
letters and from the public records and from the other evidence whatever may 
be fitting about the offerings and the epiphanies of the goddess.”3” 

Votives’ inventories in Greek temples are known from other places. We also 
know that the temple-history genre was quite widespread,?® but the Lindian 
Chronicle is the only full text that has survived. It lists some forty objects 
dedicated to Athena Lindia by mythological and historical figures, followed 
by stories of the goddess’ epiphanies. The motive seems to be antiquarian—if 
not historical—rather than merely religious, since the identification of the 
dedicators needed to be confirmed from written evidence. Thus the dedication 
ofa linen corslet by Amasis king of Egypt (570-526 BC) is confirmed by referring 
to Herodotus in his second book, to Polyzalos in his fourth book, to Hieron in 
the first book of his work About Rhodes (who states that Amasis also dedicated 
along with the corslet two golden statues), to Agelochos in the eleventh book 
of his Annalistic Account, to Aristion in the first book of his Annalistic Account, 
to Aristonymos in his Collection of Dates, to Onomastos in the first book of his 
Annalistic Account, and to others.3° 


a collection of inscriptions concerning Magnesia’s founding of games in honor of Artemis 
Leukophryene (end of the third century Bc): delegates from Magnesia were sent to various 
Greek cities to gain their recognition of the new games and of the links of friendship and 
kinship between these cities and Magnesia, on the basis of citations of poets, collections of 
oracles, and honorary decrees of other cities (partly fabricated): see Syll.3 557 = [Magnesia 
16; FGrH 482 F 2; Chaniotis (1988: 34-37, T 8); Chaniotis (1999). See also Gehrke (2001), who 
terms this collection “intentional history”; Sosin, (2009). 

37 Lindos II 2 (= SEG 39:727; Higbie [2003]; Lindos, 99 Bc), col. A, lines 6-8: ἀναγραψάντω δὲ 
ἔχ te τᾶν | [ἐπ]ιστολᾶν καὶ τῶν χρηματ[ισμῶν καὶ ἐκ τῶν ἄλλων μαρτυρί]ων & κα ἦι ἁρμόζοντα 
περὶ τῶν ἀναθεμάτων καὶ τᾶς ἐπιφανείας {{τ]ᾶς θε(ο)ῦ. The translation is that οἵ Higbie with 
ἃ slight change. 

38 | Theopompus of Chios, for instance, wrote On the Funds Plundered from Delphi (FGrH 115 
F 247-249 = Ath. 13, 604f—-605d; 12, 532d-e); Heliodorus of Athens wrote On the Acropolis 
(FGrH 373 T1= Ath. 6, 2296). Cf. also the decree for Syriskos, and see Chaniotis (1988: 53); 
Dillery (2005). 

39 Col. B, lines 38-45. The evidence from Herodotus, who here is given the ethnicon Thurian, 
as in Aristotle, Rhetoric 3.9.2, is taken from 2.182. Some of the historians cited are not 
otherwise known. 
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But if in the Chronicle’s catalogue section historical works are only men- 
tioned, its second section, recording the goddess’ epiphanies, is actually in- 
scribed histories—again based on written sources. Thus the first recorded 
epiphany, which occurred “when Darius king of the Persians sent out great 
forces for the enslavement of Greece,” takes up some 47 lines out of 59 in Col. Ὁ. 
This story, inscribed on the stele because it served to boost the pride of a city 
whose political importance was long gone and because of the votives that the 
Persian admiral sent, is supported by citing Eudemos in his work Lindian Top- 
ics, Ergias in the fourth book of his Histories, Polyzalos in the fourth book of his 
Histories, Hieronymos in the second book of his Heliaka, Myron in the eleventh 
book of his Encomium of Rhodes, Timokritos in the first book of his Annalistic 
Account, Hieron in the first book of his work About Rhodes, Xenagoras in the 
fourth book of his Annalistic Account and Aristion in his Annalistic Account 
(Col. Ὁ, lines 48-59). 

The texts consulted by the men responsible for the inscription were—like 
those that served the traveling historians for their compilations—of various 
genres (with the addition of letters and the public records), so the final result 
is in a way a new text of a mixed genre. These records of dedications to and 
epiphanies of Athena Lindia are compilations presented as the official version 
of Lindos. Some of the historical works consulted may also have been read in 
public in Lindos at some stage. 

In 206 ΒΟ the polis of Xanthos in Lycia issued a decree in honor of ambas- 
sadors sent by the polis of Kytenion in Doris to seek financial help in rebuilding 
their ruined walls. The Kytenian emissaries did so by narrating myths that told 
of the συγγένεια, the kinship, between Kytenion and Xanthos, which the Xan- 
thians acknowledged, although they were not so generous with their funds: 


For they say that Leto, our founder, gave birth to Artemis and Apollo 
in our land, and that Asclepius was born in Doris to Apollo and Coro- 
nis, daughter of Phlegyos son of Doros; and to the kinship that exists 
between them and us from these gods they added their complex links 
of descendance from the heroes, establishing their genealogy from Aio- 
los and Doros. And they also demonstrated that when colonists led by 
Chrysaor son of Glaukos son of Hippolochos left our land, Aletes, one of 
the Heracleidai took care of them—for Aletes set out from Doris to help 
the settlers when they were being attacked, drove away the danger, and 
married the daughter of Aor son of Chrysaor ...4° 


40 SEG 38:1476, lines 18-30 (Xanthos, 206/5 Bc): Λητοῦν γάρ, τὴν τῆς πόλεως ἀρχηγέτιν | τῆς 
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The version holding that Artemis and Apollo were born in Lycia is also 
known from other sources, albeit only Lycian and later than our inscription.*! 
But the Kytenians’ claim that Asclepius was born in Doris is the first and 
only evidence of it, and the story of Aletes is completely new—although the 
Xanthians adopted it whole-heartedly.” Even if these new versions were based 
on some written texts, unknown to us, they were transmitted orally, and then 
inscribed on stone and set up in a public place. Thereby they became part of 
the common cultural memory of the Xanthians and the Kytenians,*? but also 
attained the status of an official history of Xanthos.4# 

As noted above, the fact that cities decided to engrave certain local traditions 
and histories*5 might imply that the inscribed historical text was considered 


ἡμετέρας, γεννῆσαι Ἄρτεμίν te καὶ Ἀπόλλωνα mo/p’ ἡμεῖν: Ἀπόλλωνος δὲ καὶ Κορωνίδος τῆς 
Φλεγύου τοῦ ἀπὸ / Δώρου γενέσθαι ἐν τῆι Δωρίδι Ἀσκληπιόν - τῆς δὲ συγγενείας ὑπαρχούσης 
αὐτοῖς πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τῶν θεῶν τού των, προσαπελογίζοντο καὶ τὴν ἀπὸ τῶν ἡρώων συμπλοκὴν 
/ τοῦ γένους ὑπάρχουσαν αὐτοῖς, ἀπό τε Αἰόλου καὶ Δώρου / τὴν γενεαλογίαν συνιστάμενοι, 
ἔτι τε παρεδείκνυον | τῶν ἀποικισθέντων ἐκ τῆς ἡμετέρας ὑπὸ Χρυσάορος τοῦ / Γλαύκου τοῦ 
Ἱππολόχου πρόνοιαν πεποιημένον Ἀλήτην, ὄντα [ τῶν Ἡρακλειδῶν: ὁρμηθέντα γὰρ αὐτὸν ἐκ 
τῆς Δωρίδος βοηθῆσαι πολεμουμένοις καὶ τὸν περιεστηκότα κίνδυνον / λύσαντα συνοικῆσαι τὴν 
“Aopos τοῦ Χρυσάορος θυγατέ[ρα. The Xanthians agreed to contribute to the reconstruction 
of Kytenion’s walls only 500 drachmas. This decree is one of four documents engraved by 
the Xanthians (the other three being a decree of the Aetolians recording the decision to 
send embassies to the syngeneis cities and the kings; a letter from the Aetolians to Xanthos; 
and a letter from the Kytenians to Xanthos). 

41 See Bousquet (1988: 31-32). 

42 Ibid. 32-39. The Aletes meant here was the son of Hippotes and a descendant of Heracles. 
As Bousquet says: “a partie des régnes des Gergis et d’ Arbinas (530-480 environ), se crée en 
Lycie et en Carie avec la montée de |’hellénisme un ‘montage’ mythologique qui leur fait 
retrouver dans la ‘vieille’ Gréce leurs origines considérées comme nobles, en délaissant ou 
en assimilant les dieux du panthéon asianique ... (p. 39)" On the mythological tradition 
presented in this inscription see Hadzis (1997) [1998]. On diplomacy based on claims to 
syngeneia which create a network of cities linked by common descent and culture see 
Erskine (2003); Ma (2003). 

43 Chaniotis (2009: 254-255). 

444 Cf. Mendels (1988:13), who defines what he terms “creative” historiography in the Near East 
inthe third and second centuries ΒΟ. This historiography refers back to canonical histories, 
“which are changed and embellished in accordance with the realities surrounding the 
Hellenistic writer.” Mendels adds that this goes against Polybius’ views of historiography, 
among which was his claim that only a universal history, rather than a monograph (kata 
meros), was worth writing (p. 13). 

45 ΤῸ this “epigraphic history” we should perhaps add long ‘biographical’ inscriptions. For a 
discussion of local history in honorary decrees of the late Hellenistic period see Santangelo 
(2009). 
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more authoritative, or more publicly effective, than texts written on papyrus. If 
so, what was the relation between inscribed and orally performed historiogra- 
phy? Moreover, the inscribed texts might indicate a process of canonization by 
poleis of certain historians and of a certain version of local historiography.*® 

In a book about collections of fragments, partly based on a symposium, 
Guido Schepens (1997: 145 and n. 5) claims that “one of the factors that in 
the long course of transmission decided the issue of survival or loss is the 
preference for easy-to-handle compilations over the often voluminous (and 
more valuable) originals.” In the same book, Sarah Humphreys (1997: 210) 
discusses the two processes by which fragments of works by Greek historians 
and canons are produced. One process is that by which “earlier, more detailed 
and/or more specialized texts are superseded by more general works which 
incorporate them into a broader framework and/or summarize them (in the 
worst case, these general works are in turn superseded by epitomes).’4” 

The question is whether this process was also motivated or at least influ- 
enced by oral presentations. Although Herodotus is said to have read his vast 
original work, it is reasonable to assume that at each lecture he delivered only 
a portion of it. And though Theopompus is also said to have read in Olympia, 
we are not told which work and its length.*8 Moreover, the readings initiated by 
historians/emissaries or invitees to poleis were by definition shorter and pre- 
planned to suit the host-city’s needs of local pride.*9 Since most of the historical 
works read in public were also, as we saw, compilations and summaries of other 


46  Mendels (2004: 1-29), argues for the existence ofa canon of historical writings in antiquity. 

47 Humphreys adds that by this process, as in Gresham’s Law, worse writers often drive bet- 
ter ones out of circulation. Cf. Diodorus Siculus 1.5.2 who, anticipating future compilers, 
says that he wishes to “deter those who are accustomed to make their books by compila- 
tion, from mutilating works of which they are not the authors.” See also Mendels (2004: 
1-29), who lists nine factors which apparently contributed to the fragmentary nature of 
our picture of ancient history, among them the disappearance of many historical works 
because they were heavily used by later sources, and the elimination of works epitomized 
(pp. 3-4). 

48 However Photius says, right before the aforementioned passage from his summary of 
Theopompus’ works, that this author had written epideictic works entailing no less than 
20,000 lines, and that his work on the history of Greeks and barbarians amounted to more 
than 150,000 lines (Phot. Bibl. cod. 176, 120b40-121a3). It is of course difficult to translate 
these numbers into modern standards, but the higher figure may allude to Theopompus’ 
Hellenica. 

49 ΑΒ Thomas (1992: 126) notes, the readings in public by historians would inevitably be 
excerpts, and similarly to the Homeric epics, there existed “a somewhat fluid relationship 
between written text and oral performance.” 
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works, they might have contributed to the disappearance of the older, once- 
authoritative and often longer writings and their replacement by new, shorter 
and now ‘sanctified’ compilations of local traditions. Inscribing the details of 
these lectures or the texts themselves probably strengthened their canonized 
status. Of course, we do not know for certain how canonized they were. Of 
the works of the compiling and performing historians mentioned in the hon- 
orary decrees not one has survived, and we know their names mainly from 
these inscriptions. Of the historians mentioned in the Lindian Chronicle only 
Herodotus is known today,°° which might stand in contradiction to the view 
that frequently used works tended to disappear.®! Of course, this is not to say 
that the Lindian inscription solely is responsible for the disappearance of the 
works of the authors it cites; many of them were known later and by other works 
they composed.°*? But I venture to say that in Lindos the inscription bearing the 
records of dedications to and epiphanies of Athena Lindia served the need of 
any curious citizen or visitor who wished to be acquainted with this subject, 
and in this respect replaced the historical writings which were its sources.5? 


50 Ἐφ. Xenagoras, the most frequently cited source in the surviving text of the Chronicle (at 
least 19 times) as the author of an Annalistic Account (Χρονικὴ Σύνταξις), is also said to have 
written About Islands and, if the identification is correct, was mentioned by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (Ant. Rom. 1.72.5), by Plinius (HN 7, 208), in scholia (to Apollonius Rhodius, 
1.623; 4.262, 264; to Lykophron 447) and in lexica (Harpokration, Stephanus of Byzantium, 
and the Suda), but his works have not survived. See Higbie (2003: 73-74) and ΒΝ] s.v. 
Xenagoras. Gorgon, the second most frequently cited source (15 times) as the author of 
About Rhodes, is otherwise known only from references to him in a scholion to Pindar, 
OL. 7.1; Athenaeus, 15, 696f (with Causobon’s emendation), quoting from Gorgon’s About 
Festivals in Rhodes; and Hesychius s.v. ᾿Επιπολιαῖος. See Higbie (2003: 65-66); ΒΝ] s.v. 
Gorgon of Rhodes. Nikasylos, mentioned twice, is known only from the reference to him 
in the Lindian Chronicle (V, lines 31-32) as the author of another Annalistic Account; see 
Higbie (2003: 78). 

51 Mendels (2004: 20) describes this process as cannibalization. But he also notes the 
immense influential, canonized, standing of Herodotus (pp. 10-13). 

52 Ἐκ. Zenon, mentioned twice in the Lindian Chronicle, was cited by Polybius (16.14, 20) 
who found him worthy of discussion, by Diodorus Siculus (5.56.7), and by Diogenes 
Laertius (7.35). 

53 lam grateful to the anonymous reader for the suggestion that citing the historians from 
whom the material was taken might rather point to their authoritative standing, and 
that the inscribed texts might be seen as ‘advertisements’ that attracted attention to the 
written sources rather than causing them to disappear. While the compilers’ motivation 
for citing their sources may well have been their wish to give the stamp of authority to their 
own texts, it does not contradict my assumption that the act of inscribing the new texts 
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To sum up, the mobility of culture in the Hellenistic period, manifested in the 
oral presentations, is a complex phenomenon: on the one hand, performers 
relied on written texts but transmitted them orally; on the other hand, the com- 
memoration of such oral presentations was often epigraphic. Moreover, poleis 
invited or accepted compilations made up of certain local legends and histo- 
ries and gave them the status of official local histories, in what may perhaps be 
seen as a canonization process of these stories and historians. 

The performance of historical works, as well as those made by poets and 
others, may imply that the extent of literacy was still somewhat limited. But 
the performance was part of a public event, one purpose of which was to 
bolster local pride and communal identity; it was not intended as a substitute 
for written texts. By the same token, it is doubtful that many people actually 
stopped to read the long inscriptions, such as the Lindian Chronicle, or even 
the honorary decrees; these inscriptions were to a large extent symbolic.** Yet 
they, and the public readings, formalized—even sanctified—certain versions 
of local myths and history, transmitted orally and then commemorated, in a 
concise version, on stone. 

The relation of oral performance to inscribed text can be likened to that of 
digital to printed texts. Like the ancient oral presentations, the internet too is 
a “shortcut to fame” and is the fastest medium to transmit texts, images, music 
and other performative acts to a wide audience. Like dynamic local history, the 
digital text too is often changed, transformed and adapted to various needs. 
Akin to the ancient compilations and ‘cycles’ of mythical, poetical and his- 
torical texts, the digital text too is often compiled from different sources and 
presented as new; an apparent example are the Wiki spaces. No text is con- 
ceived as authoritative while still performed orally or uploaded on the net. 
Yet even in our era of dark prophecies of the death of the book, blogs and 
other digital texts are published in print to impart to them authoritative sanc- 
tion. Likewise, ancient compiled local history was not only written (apparently 
before the performance) but also inscribed on stone—thus invested with eter- 
nity and authority. 


invested them with an additional authority and helped those interested in summaries and 
compilations to ‘bypass’ the longer and more detailed works. 

54  Forthesymbolic function of public inscriptions see e.g. Havelock (1963: 39); Thomas (1989: 
49-50); Thomas (1992: 64-65); Hedrick (1994). For a different view see e.g. Sickinger (2002). 
It is plausible that monumental inscriptions, such as the Lindian Chronicle (2.37m high, 
0.85 m wide), were read by few (see Higbie [2003]:156); but it seems that even shorter texts 
were not read by all passers-by. 
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Spoken Prayers and Written Instructions in 
the Central Italian Cultural Koiné and Beyond 


Jay Fisher 


From the seventh to the fourth century BCE, the defining characteristic of the 
cultures of central Italy was their similarity to one another rather than their 
differences. As TJ. Cornell observes, there was “a common material culture 
shared by peoples with distinct ethnic and linguistic identities” in Etruria, 
Latium and Campania.! On the level of cult, there are priesthoods across the 
various cultures of central Italy that are at least similar to one another and 
a type of votive deposit common to west-central Italy during the fifth and 
fourth centuries.? Even on the level of language, Helmut Rix has noted the 
common use of praenomina and nomina, including Titus, a praenomen that 
has Etruscan, Umbrian, Oscan and Latin versions.? The most striking feature 
of this so-called central Italian cultural koiné,* however, may be the number of 
parallel expressions in the ritual texts composed in the different languages of 
the koiné, such as Latin, Umbrian and Etruscan, expressions that have become 
so entrenched in the ritual practice of these different cultures that it is rarely 
possible even to guess where a given parallel originated.5 


1 Cornell (1995:163-164). 

2 Schultz (2006: 11). 

3 Rix (1972: 700) observes that in addition to the common use of a personal praenomen and a 
family name or nomen, forms of the name “Titus” are found in Etruscan, Umbrian, Oscan and 
Latin; the name “Aulus” in Etruscan, Oscan and Latin; and “Numerius” in Etruscan, Oscan, 
Umbrian and Latin. 

4 Campanile (1993: 36-45) is the most extensive argument for a cultural koiné in central Italy 
that is separate from the Mediterranean cultural koiné and that postdates the Proto-Italic 
era. Jacques Heurgon used the term “la koiné étrusco-romano-campanienne,” however, in 
the title of an unpublished paper in 1973 cited by Bonfante (2003: 121 n. 47). The passing 
remark of Pallottino (1981: 44) that there was a “koiné culturale ed artistica” that included 
the Greek colonies is another important development of the idea of the central Italian 
koiné. 

5 Parallels between Umbrian and Latin have been noted and interpreted by Sandoz (1979: 
345-346) and by Benveniste (1970: 309). Watkins (1995: 155-156) also notes a parallel between 
Oscan and Latin. I have also observed a number of parallels between Latin, Umbrian and 
Oscan throughout my study of the Annals of Quintus Ennius (Fisher 2014). 
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Another consistent feature of the ritual documents of the koiné is an intense 
dialogue between written ritual instructions and spoken prayer. This dialogue 
can be observed in a number of ritual documents that juxtapose an oral ele- 
ment of the ritual with a series of instructions for what actions to perform 
in addition to reciting a prayer. Although such a dialogue is not in itself sur- 
prising, the use of marked verbal forms and traditional ritual collocations in 
the written elements of these ritual texts closes the gap between the oral and 
textual elements of the ritual. This difference between utterance and gesture 
is further elided in these texts, since both the spoken and the unspoken ele- 
ments of the ritual are usually written in the same document, even though 
the absence of prayers in the older tablets of the Iguvine Tables, a series of 
ritual texts in the Umbrian language, suggests that the prescriptions for per- 
forming the ritual were written first and that the prayers were added only 
later. 

The tension between orality and textuality in these ritual texts is achieved 
not only by juxtaposition but also by close parallels between the language of 
prayer and the language of the instructions for the ritual attendant upon these 
prayers. In the Umbrian Iguvine Tables from modern Gubbio in Italy, for exam- 
ple, there are close verbal parallels between the instructions for performing the 
augury before a sacrifice and the pronouncement of the intention to perform 
the augury. This same tension between prayer and instruction is also observ- 
able in a number of prayers and ritual instructions preserved in the De Agricul- 
tura of Cato. What is more, there are indications of a similar interplay between 
oral utterance and written instruction in Etruscan, even though these indica- 
tions are controversial.® Two, if not three, of the oldest documents of Italic ritual 
therefore juxtapose very similar turns of phrase in both prayer and instructions 
with the result that the boundary between oral prayer and written ritual pre- 
scription is extremely permeable. 

Because some formulaic phrases in one Italic ritual tradition closely resem- 
ble some in others of the koiné and because these phrases sometimes cross the 
permeable boundary between ritual utterance and instructions, these partic- 
ular expressions were likely sites of negotiation between orality and textuality 
some time before their appearance in the epigraphic and literary record. The 


6 Although Koen (2000) refers to the meaning of one potential verbum dicendi, as “elusive” 
(88), and objects to interpreting another as a verb of speaking (219-220), he interprets the 
imperative trin as “say, speak, invoke” (86), thereby accepting that ritual utterance is implied 
in the Liber Linteus. 
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fertum and the struem cakes in Cato, for example, are not only semantically 
and phonetically similar to the strusfa and _ficla cakes in the Iguvine Tables, 
but are also implicated in the tension between prayer and ritual act, as I will 
demonstrate below; it is therefore possible to trace both sets of sacrificial 
cakes back to a common Italic ritual practice that employed the same formu- 
lae in the instructions and in prayer, even though there is no direct evidence 
that the pairing was part of any Umbrian prayers.” Although the evidence is 
less secure for the relationship between Umbrian ocriper fisiu totaper iiovina 
(Um Via 23 and passim) “for the Fisian mount for the Iguvine state” and the 
common Etruscan sequence sacnicleri οἰ ϑί spureri meSlumeric enas from the 
Liber Linteus (e.g. LL IX.21-22),9 a phrase that can be translated provisionally 
as “on behalf of the priesthood of the citadel/hill, on behalf of the state and 
behalf of the city of [something?],”!° the Umbrian expression, at least, vac- 
illates between prayer and prescription. Moreover, more than one formulaic 
expression from the Iguvine Tables and facito ... dicito in Cato’s ritual for till- 
ing the soil (Agr. 140) encode the binary opposition of prayer and ritual act, 
thereby implying a close affinity between these two ritual modes by consis- 
tently joining verba dicendi with verba actionis. These similarities suggest that 
a productive tension between orality and textuality in common Italic ritual 
was so pervasive that it affected the use of traditional ritual expressions across 
the koiné. However these parallel denotations and connotations are explained 
by the use of the same formulaic expression in both the spoken and written 
elements of Italic ritual is an observation that again suggests that the gulf 
between prayer and ritual instructions was not impossibly wide in ancient 
Italy. 

Although the interaction between prayer and instructions is worthy of atten- 
tion in common Italic ritual qua ritual, this dynamic relationship may also be 
observed in Latin literature. I will present two brief case studies of the inter- 
play between prayer and ritual gesture in Latin literature. One compelling 
site of negotiation between spoken prayer and written ritual instruction is the 


7 Brent Vine “An Umbrian-Latin Correspondence,’ Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 90 
(1986): 111-127, suggests a common source. 
All texts in Umbrian and Oscan are from Rix (2002). 
All texts in Etruscan are from Rix (1991). 

10 ~— Ollszcha (1939: 36-65). As Wallace (2008: 65) observes, there is no consensus on the 
meaning of enas. 
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expression dono—ducite—doque in a fragment of the Annals of Quintus 
Ennius, a series of verbs that closely resembles the ritual formula donum dare 
and its counterparts in Oscan and Umbrian. In spite of a change in context from 
ritual to the speech of Pyrrhus to a Roman embassy, there are hints that Ennius 
is not only evoking the ritual context of donum dare in the speech but also 
the traditional tension between ritual utterance and action. In my second case 
study, an expression for raising the hands in prayer in Livy, Vergil and Ennius 
(tendere manus) will serve as an example of how complex and multilayered the 
use of these traditional tensions in Latin ritual language can be. 


First Person and Third Person in the Early Central Italian Koiné 


There are traces of the interplay between prayer and instructions in the central 
Italian koiné as early as the sixth century BCE in the form of an epigram com- 
posed in Faliscan, yet another member language of the koiné spoken in ancient 
Falerii Veteres 


Ceres far melatom Loufir vinom [pa]rad 
Euios Mama Zextos med fifiqo(n)d 
Pravvious urnam sociae porded karai 
Ego urnela titela fitaidupes 

Arcentelom huticulom peperai douiad 


May Ceres GIVE (vel sim.) ground grain, Liber wine. 
Euios, Mama and Zextos made me. 

Prauious presented the pot to his dear girlfriend. 

Iam the little “piggy bank” (urna tita) [rest obscure]. 

I've given birth to a little bit of ready silver—let her give!" 


trans. WATKINS 


Although the epigram is not strictly a ritual text, it is not without ritual connota- 
tions. In the first place, the jug that bears the inscription was likely part of a rit- 
ual context since it appears to have been a votive object.!” In addition, the first 
line of the epigram is an expression of the hope that two deities will grant some- 
thing, the underlying sentiment of prayer. Because the main verb of Umbrian 


11 Τοχί and translation are from Watkins (1995b: 127-130). 
12 Watkins (1995a: 47). 
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and Latin prayers is usually in the first person and ritual prescriptions in these 
same traditions favor the third person, or “impersonal,” imperative, the mixture 
here of the first person forms eqo and peparai with third person forms such as 
[pa]rad (a modal form analogous to an imperative) may be a play on similar 
mixtures of first and third person forms that appear in later ritual documents. 


Spoken Prayers and Written Instructions in the Central Koiné 


Whereas the Faliscan epigram is not a record of ritual practice but rather an epi- 
gram that may allude to ritual, the Iguvine Tables are such a record. The tablets 
record a series of rituals performed by a college of officials called the Atiedian 
Brethren in ancient Iguvium, a community that spoke (and wrote in) Umbrian, 
a language related to but different from Latin. One of the better understood 
sequences of rituals is a series of sacrifices to Jupiter Grabovius and other gods. 
This sequence includes instructions, described in the first and the sixth tablet, 
and prayers that are written only in the sixth tablet. Because the earlier writ- 
ten version of the ritual at the beginning of the first tablet does not include 
the prayers, moreover, the prayers must have originally been transmitted orally 
and the ritual instructions in writing in the third century BCE when the first 
tablet was engraved. Because both the written and spoken components of the 
ritual sometimes employ the same ritual phrases with different verbal forms, 
however, at least one element of the prayer to Jupiter Grabovius and the other 
deities in the later sixth tablet is present in the prescriptions for the ritual in the 
first and sixth tablet. The dialogue between the written and oral is therefore 
not only present in the Iguvine Tables but present even in specific formulaic 
expressions. 

The sacrifice to Jupiter Grabovius is typical of the other sacrifices and repre- 
sentative of the differences between the first and sixth tablet. After the auspices 
are taken for the entire series of sacrifices in both the first and sixth tablet, the 
celebrant is instructed to sacrifice three oxen to Jupiter Grabovius before the 
gates of Iguvium called the “Trebulan gates”: 


Preveres treplanes iuve krapuvi tre buf fetu!® 


Umi Ia 2-3 


13 All texts composed in the native Umbrian and Oscan alphabet are traditionally written in 
bold typeface. 
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Pre vereir treblaneir iuue grabovei buf treif fetu 
Umi Via 22 


Before the Trebulan gate he shall sacrifice three oxen.!4 


Although there are orthographic differences arising from changes in the 
Umbrian language and from a changeover from the Etruscan to the Latin alpha- 
bet, the wording of the instruction is unchanged. After a lengthy prayer is 
recited three times in a row on the sixth tablet, there is an offering of cakes 
only in the sixth tablet followed by an offering of grain that is worded slightly 
differently in both tablets. Both tablets also prescribe an offering on a plate and 
a libation of water or wine in the same terms allowing for the changes observed 
already in the language of the opening of the ritual, even though the order of 
the offering and libation is reversed in the sixth tablet. 

Although the first tablet does not quote the prayer to Jupiter Grabovius, it 
does use a phrase from the prayer that suggests a close relationship between 
the actions of the ritual, written down in the third person in the first and sixth 
tablets, and the prayer that is couched in the first person and only inscribed on 
the sixth tablet. On the first tablet, the celebrant is told to make the offerings 
“for the Fisian Mount, for the state of Iguvium” (ukriper fisiu tutaper ikuvina 
[Umi Ia 5]), a phrase that is part of the prayer to Jupiter Grabovius (ocriper fisiu 
totaper iiovina [Umi Vla 23 and passim]). The presence of the same expression, 
allowing for the changes of pronunciation and of the alphabet, in both the 
prayer of the sixth tablet and in the ritual instructions of the first suggests that 
its presence in the earlier version is an allusion to the wording of the prayer, 
perhaps as a mnemonic aid. Whatever the intent of quoting the formula in the 
first tablet may have been, the result is a breach of the boundary between prayer 
and ritual instructions. 

In a similar manner, the gap between spoken and unspoken elements is 
almost completely closed in the instructions for the taking of auspices at the 
beginning of the sixth tablet. The sixth tablet begins thus: 


este persclo aueis aseriater enetu parfa curnase dersua peiqu peica merstu 


poei angla aseriato eest 
Umi Via 1-2 


14 Alltranslations of the Iguvine Tables are from Poultney (1959). 
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(The adfertor) shall commence this ceremony by observing the birds, the 
parra and the crow in the west, the woodpecker and magpie in the east, 
the one who goes to observe the messengers ... 


Although the birds are in apposition to the ablative aveis, as Poultney implies in 
his translation, rather than the direct object of the supine aseriato, the relative 
clause amounts to a prescription to look for messengers who are, in fact, the 
parra and the crow in the west, the woodpecker and magpie in the east, as 
confirmed by the utterance that follows almost immediately: 


Stiplo aseriaia parfa dersua curnaco dersua peico mersto peica mersta 
mersta auuei mersta angla 
Umi Via 3 


Demand that I may observe a parra in the west, a crow in the west, a 
woodpecker in the east, a magpie in the east, in the east birds, in the east 
messengers. 


The distinction between the spoken element of the ritual and the instructions 
for how to perform it, however, is not entirely collapsed, since the verb in 
the announcement is in the first person subjunctive and the main verb of the 
prescription for the announcement is an impersonal imperative. The change 
in the form of the verb therefore can maintain the difference between prayer 
and instructions, even though the verbal parallelism implicitly emphasizes the 
similarities between both modes of ritual language. Because the augury is a 
non-verbal act, moreover, the tension between the ritual utterance and the 
non-verbal elements of the ritual is inherent in the declaration of the intent 
to take the auspices. 

Although phrases such as ukriper fisiu tutaper ikuvina (Umi Ia 5) may 
have served as mnemonic devices to help the Atiedian brethren to recall the 
language of the prayers, it is more likely, in my opinion, that the gap between 
this particular set of ritual instructions and utterances was not perceived as 
especially wide because these rituals were speech acts. The Iguvine Tables yield 
a plethora of instructions to say and do something at the same time. Phrases 
such as teitu afmune iuve patre fetu (Umi IIb 7), “say ... sacrifice to Jupiter 
Arsmo,” and fetu eso naratu (Umi Via 22 and passim) “he shall sacrifice (three 
oxen to Jupiter Grabovius). Thus shall he speak,’ a collocation that occurs three 
times in the sixth tablet alone, are frequent. This consistent pairing of verbal 
and non-verbal ritual acts in the Iguvine Tables suggests that they were thought 
of as two facets of a single ritual act. 
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Because Cato pairs facito and dicito in describing a ritual to be performed 
before tilling the ground in the De Agricultura (De Agr. 140), this balance 
between the verbal and non-verbal elements of a single ritual act could be 
traced back to the central Italian koiné period. Not only are the roots of facito 
and dicito cognate with Umbrian fetu (and fetu) and teitu but all of these 
forms are also third person imperative forms. Moreover, the combination of 
dicito and facito in Latin may have vacillated between the first and third person 
in ritual contexts, an indication that the collocation was a traditional site of 
negotiation between prayer and ritual instructions much as the statement 
of intent to take the auspices in the Iguvine Tables was. Even if the Fetial 
declaration of war that is preserved in Livy (1.32) and in Aulus Gellius (NA 
16.4) is an antiquarian reconstruction, the phrase bellum dico facioque (bellum 
indico facioque in Livy), the emphatic conclusion of the prayer, demonstrates 
that it was conceivable that Cato’s facito ... dicito could be converted into 
the first person ritual utterance. If it was possible to convert a pair of third 
person imperatives in the record of a Roman ritual with cognate expressions 
in Umbrian ritual, then Umbrian expressions such as teitu ... fetu and its Latin 
counterparts not only encoded the notion of a speech act but also may have 
traditionally migrated between prayer and instructions as means of thinking 
about the tension between the two ritual modes. 

Whether or not these Umbrian and Latin collocations are instantiations of 
a common Italic ritual expression or mode of thought, three prayers in Cato’s 
De Agricultura along with their rituals are demonstrably characterized by the 
tension between prayer and ritual instructions. For example, Cato inserts ritual 
instructions that are couched in the third person imperative, just as in the 
Iguvine Tables, between parts of the prayer to Mars (De Agr. 141). Moreover, 
the expressions struem (c)ommovere and fertum (c)ommovere migrate from 
the instructions for the sacrifice to Ceres into the prayer to Janus and Jupiter 
that accompanies the sacrifice (De Agr. 134). What is more, when he gives 
instructions for the aforementioned ritual to be performed before tilling, Cato 
only quotes a small part of the prayer as if it was a prompt to help the reader 
recall the prayer rather than quoting it in full with the result that is difficult 
to determine whether the partial quotation was perceived as an injunction to 
recite the prayer rather than a part of the prayer. 

Although the prayer to Mars itself has attracted some attention,!> I would 
like to draw attention to the interaction between instructions and utterance 
that occurs immediately after the prayer ends: 


15 Watkins (1995b: 197-213) and Courtney (1999: 63-66). 
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“ων Mars pater, 

eiusdem rei ergo 

macte hisce suovitaurilibus 

lactentibus immolandis esto.” 

Item cultro facito struem et fertum uti adsiet, inde obmoveto. Ubi porcum 
inmolabis, agnum vitulumque, sic oportet: 

“eiusdem rei ergo 

macte hisce suovitaurilibus 

immolandis esto.” 

ων Siminus in omnis litabit, sic verba concipito: 

“Mars pater, quod tibi illoc porco neque satisfactum est, te hoc porco piac- 
ulo.” 

De Agr. 141 


“ὦν Father Mars, to the same intent deign to accept the offering of these 
suckling offering.” (sic) Also heap the cakes with the knife and see that the 
oblation cake be hard by, then present the victims. When you offer up the 
pig, the lamb, and the calf, use this formula: “To this intent deign to accept 
the offering of these victims.” ... If favorable omens are not obtained in 
response to all, speak thus: “Father Mars, if aught hath not pleased thee in 
the offering of those sucklings, I make atonement with these victims.” If 
there is doubt about one or two, use these words: “Father Mars, inasmuch 
as thou wast not pleased by the offering of that pig, I make atonement 
with this pig.” 


The one who recites the prayer is instructed to offer a struem and fertum, two 
different kinds of sacrificial cakes. Even in the most archaic of Latin prayers, 
as the prayer is usually thought to be, third person instructions co-occur with 
first person prayer. Because the verbs of action are mixed with the expression 
concipito verba, a phrase that might be better translated as “speak the formula,” 
a spoken element of the ritual is mixed with the non-verbal actions of the ritual, 
further obscuring the difference between the two. 

Although the language of the instructions in Cato does not parallel the 
language of the prayer to Mars, there is such a parallel between the prayer to 
Mars and Cato’s instructions on how to perform the lustration that includes the 
prayer. Cato instructs the farmer to instruct a slave or servant to begin the ritual 
in order that things might turn out well: 


Agrum lustrare sic oportet. Impera suovitaurilia circumagi: “Cum divis 
volentibus quodque bene eveniat, mando tibi, Mani, uti illace suovitaurilia 
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fundum agrum terramque meam quota ex parte sive circumagi sive circum- 
ferenda censeas, uti cures lustrare.” 
De Agr. 141 


The following is the formula for purifying land: Bidding the suovetaurilia 
to be led around, use the words “That with the good help of the gods 
success may crown our work, I bid thee, Manius, to take care to purify my 
farm, my land, my ground with this suovetaurilia in whatever part thou 
thinkest best for them to be driven or carried around.”!® 


The formal enunciation of the instructions for the ritual is another means of 
collapsing the distinction between ritual utterance and formal prescription. 
The migration of two ritual collocations from the formal instructions into the 
prayer further obscures this distinction. Bene evenire and agrum terram fun- 
dumque meum are repeated in the prayer to Mars, even though the form of 
evenire and the order of constituents in the second collocation have been 
changed. The use of swovitaurilia, circumagi and agrum lustrare in the initial 
command to begin the ritual are also repeated in the formal command, another 
permeable boundary between the spoken and written elements of the ritual, 
even though the difference between a written command and a spoken com- 
mand is not as great as that between ritual instructions and prayer. 

In addition to the lustration ritual and its prayer to Mars, there is another, 
less subtle example of the use of the same ritual language in ritual instructions 
and prayer in Cato. The addressee is instructed to say a prayer to Janus, Jupiter 
and Juno before offering the porca praecidanea, a sow sacrificed to Ceres before 
the harvest. 


Ture vino Iano Iovi Iunoni praefato, priusquam porcum feminam immo- 
labis. Iano struem [c|ommoveto sic: “‘Iane pater, te hac strue [c|ommovenda 
bonas preces precor, uti sies volens propitius mihi liberisque meis domo 
familiaeque meae.” Fertum Iovi [c|ommoveto et mactato sic: ‘Tuppiter, te hoc 
ferto obmovendo bonas preces precor uti sies volens propitius mihi liberisque 
meis domo familiaeque meae mactus hoc ferto”. Postea Iano vinum dato sic: 
‘lane pater, uti te strue [c|]ommovenda bonas preces bene precatus sum, 
eiusdem rei ergo macte vino inferio esto.” 
De Agr. 134 


16 All translations of Cato are from Hooper (revised by Ash) (2006). 
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... address a prayer, with incense and wine, to Janus, Jupiter and Juno 
before offering the sow. Make an offering of cakes to Janus, with these 
words: “Father Janus, in offering these cakes, I humbly beg that thou 
wilt be gracious and merciful to me and my children, my house and my 
household.” Then make an offering of cake to Jupiter with these words: 
‘In offering this cake, O Jupiter, I humbly beg that thou, pleased by this 
offering, wilt be gracious and merciful to me and my children, my house 
and my household.’ Then present the wine to Janus, saying: “Father Janus, 
as I prayed humbly in offering the cakes, so wilt thou to the same end be 
honoured by this wine placed before thee.” 


The spoken part that follows parallels the command to offer the strues so 
closely that the force of the command is preserved in the gerundive com- 
movenda. The same parallelism is at work in the offering of fertum. 

If the strues and _fertum cakes and the strusla and ficla cakes in Umbrian 
ritual are, in fact, different instantiations of a single phrase in common Italic, as 
Brent Vine suggests,!’ they are yet another indication that Cato and the Iguvine 
Tables are drawing on a common ritual idiom. Although the strus/a and Ποία 
cakes are not mentioned in the formulaic prayer that is quoted in the later 
Iguvine tables, the offering of the strusla and _ficla cakes consistently follows 
a command to pray silently, a weak parallel to the prayer to Mars, where the 
injunction to offer the strues and fertum immediately follows the recitation of 
the prayer: 


Tases persnimu surur naratu puse pre verir trebalnir prosesetir strusla ποία 
arsueitu 
Umi Vla 59 


Pray silently, recite the same formulas as before the Trebulan Gate, and 
add to the parts cut off a strusla cake and ἃ Ποία cake. 


Although the verb of offering in Umbrian arsueitu appears to be cognate with 
Latin adveho rather than commoveo, the general contexts of strusla ficla and 
strues fertum are the same. Because it is likely that the two sets of cakes are 
the Umbrian and Latin versions of a single set of cakes from common Italic 
ritual, the pattern of offering these cakes after a prayer may date back to the 
central Italian koiné. If the two pairs of cakes are related, moreover, then Cato 


17 Vine (1986: 111-127). 
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has chosen to negotiate the difference between prayer and ritual prescription 
by means ofa traditional ritual collocation much as the expression ukriper fisiu 
tutaper ikuvina (Umi Ia 5, translated above) in the Iguvine Tables is a point of 
focus for the dialogue between prayer and ritual instructions. 

Because another ritual from the De Agricultura only quotes a snippet of the 
prayer, the boundary between prayer and instructions becomes so confused 
as to make it possible for some readers to understand it as part of the written 
element of the ritual rather than the spoken. Cato provides the following 
prescription for beginning to till the ground: 


Sifodere voles, altero piaculo eodem modo facito, hoc amplius dicito: “operis 
faciundi causa” Dum opus, cotidie per partes facito. Si intermiseris aut feriae 
publicae aut familiares intercesserint, altero piaculo facito. 

De Agr. 140 


If you wish to till the ground, offer a second sacrifice in the same way, 
with the addition of the words: “for the sake of doing this work.” So long 
as the work continues, the ritual must be performed in some part of the 
land every day; and if you miss a day, or if public or domestic feast days 
intervene, a new offering must be made. 


The passage consists largely of what to do rather than what to say in this 
instance, even though the imperative dicito indicates there was some sort 
of utterance. Although both Ash and Hooper and Mazzarino understand the 
phrase operis facundi causa as a direct quotation from a longer prayer in their 
texts,!® the phrase operis faciundi causa is an expression of purpose that could 
be used in a prescription as well as a prayer, just as the expression ukriper 
fisiu tutaper ikuvina (Umi Ia 5) in the first Iguvine table is not immediately 
recognizable as a snippet from an Umbrian prayer without the existence of the 
prayer quoted in full in the sixth tablet. 

Although any interpretation of the Etruscan Liber Linteus must be tentative, 
there is no modern dissent over its ritual nature but rather over how best 
to understand much of the text. Given that the text is now understood as a 
description of rituals in the same genre as the Iguvine Tables, the occurrence of 
a number of the so-called neccesitative form of the Etruscan verb suggests that 
they are ritual instructions akin to the gerundives in Cato and the impersonal 
imperatives in Cato and the Iguvine Tables. Moreover, there are indications that 


18 Hooper (revised by Ash) (2006) and Mazzarino (1962). 
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the text not only refers to prayers in the abstract but also quotes them. Because 
there may be ritual instructions and prayers in the Liber Linteus, I tentatively 
suggest that in this document, too, there is a tension between spoken prayers 
and written instructions in Etruscan ritual. 

Rex Wallace offers the following interpretation of Column six, Line nine, for 
example, an interpretation that illustrates the use of the necessatative in the 
Liber Linteus: 


zasrumsne lusas fler hams¢gica Sezeri 
LLVIg 


On the 20th (day) for (the divinity) Lusha the victim, the one from the left 
(?) must be immolated (?).!9 


The necessitative 9ezeri has the force of a gerundive in Latin. Because no imper- 
sonal or third person imperatives have been found that would complement the 
second person imperative in Etruscan, the necessitative is also the form clos- 
est to the impersonal imperative in Latin and Umbrian, even though there is a 
jussive form that could also correspond to an impersonal command. Although 
there are few phrases that can be translated even as loosely as the quotation 
above, $ezeri is one of several examples of this form, including zivri, “it is to be 
written,’ meleri, “it is to be seen (?),” and sucri, “it is to be spoken (9), in addition 
to anumber of imperative forms. The Liber Linteus therefore employs an imper- 
sonal form that is parallel to the impersonal imperative in Latin and Umbrian 
with some frequency, an indication that the Etruscan text features prescrip- 
tions for the proper performance of rituals as seen in the Iguvine Tables and in 
the De Agricultura. 

There are also hints of direct speech in the Liber Linteus. If Rix has correctly 
identified a first person verb in a common formula in the Liber Linteus, then it 
is almost certainly part of a prayer:?° 


trin flere neSunsl un mlay nun$en ... 
LL VII 1-12 


Say “O spirit of Neptune, oh good one, I invoke you ...” 


19 Wallace (2008: 72). 
20 ~~ Rix (1991: 675-676 [on the meaning of nunden | and 1991: 678-681 [on the form of the verb]). 
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Moreover, if nunden is a first person finite form, then the verb likely migrates 
between prayer and instructions since the participle nunSen$ is found else- 
where in the Liber Linteus. Although the overlap of a single verb in Etruscan 
between prayer and ritual prescription is not as extensive as entire phrases in 
Latin and Umbrian, the imperfectly understood Etruscan document may some- 
day yield examples of phrases that migrate between the two modes of ritual 
language. 

The suggested phraseological parallel between Umbrian ocriper fisiu totaper 
iiovina (Umi Via 23 and passim) and the common Etruscan sequence Sacnicleri 
cil Spureri meSlumeric enasg from the Liber Linteus (e.g, LL [X.21-22) (both 
are quoted above) could indicate that the Etruscan phrase migrates between 
prayer and instructions in the same manner as its Etruscan counterpart. There 
are other indications of Umbrian influence in the Liber Linteus that allow for 
the possibility, including the presence of borrowed words from Umbrian ritual, 
such as the divine name NeSuns (Neptune) and the cletram.! 

Whether or not there are first person prayers in the Liber Linteus, there is 
one expression that likely has Latin and Umbrian parallels, and therefore sug- 
gests that there was a dynamic relationship between prayer and instructions 
in Etruscan ritual. I have already suggested that a close connection between 
ritual utterances and acts was encoded in the Umbrian collocation fetu eso 
naratu and facito ... dicito in Latin. Ifthe collocation sucri 9ezeric (LL VIII 4) can 
mean “to be announced and to be sacrificed,” or something similar, then the Etr- 
uscan phrase expresses the same semantic opposition of verbal and non-verbal 
elements of a single ritual in an expression that recalls similar collocations in 
Umbrian and Latin. Because the root suc- resembles the Umbrian verb sukatu, 
“let him pray,’ so closely, Olzcha believes not only that suc- is a verbum dicendi, 
but also that the word was borrowed from one language into the other.? What- 
ever Sezeri meant, it is generally agreed that it is not a verbum dicendi but rather 
averbum actionis with sacrificial connotations.” The Etruscan expression sucri 
Sezeric could therefore be an instantiation of a common Italic tendency to pair 
two verbs together that would iconically express the idea of a speech act, just 


21 Weiss (2010: 112-113) discusses the etymology and meaning of the Umbrian kletra, a word 
with an impeccable Indo-European etymology that indicates the word was borrowed from 
Umbrian into Etruscan. 

22  Olszcha (1962: 164-167). 

23 Olszcha (1939: 16) equates the root with Latin mactare, “sacrifice.” Wallace (2008: 72) 
(quoted above) translates “must be immolated (9). Wylin (2000: 88) puts the verb “in the 
sphere of offer, sacrifice, slaughter” (nella sfera dall’ offrire, sacrificare, macellare). 
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as Latin dico facioque and Umbrian teitu ... fetu. Although I emphasize that 
I am speaking of a possibility rather than a verifiable fact, the parallel is very 
suggestive, especially in light of the other structural and linguistic parallelisms 
to the Iguvine Tables in the Liber Linteus. 


Spoken Prayers and Written Instructions in Latin Poetry: Two Case 
Studies 


In his De Officiis, Cicero quotes from Ennius a speech made by the Greek leader 
Pyrrhus to unnamed Roman envoys. The content of the speech as we have it 
is an expression of the intent of Pyrrhus to free the Roman prisoners of war 
without ransom because he and the Romans are warriors who privilege iron 
rather than shopkeepers who trade in gold: 


Nec mi aurum posco nec mi pretium dederitis: 

Non cauponantes bellum sed belligerantes, 
ferro non auro vitam cernamus utrique. 

Vosne velit an me regnare, era quidve ferat Fors 
virtute experiamur. Et hoc simul accipe dictum: 
Quorum virtutei belli fortuna pepercit, 

eorundem libertati me parcere certumust. 
Dono—ducite—doque volentibus cum magnis Dis. 


Ann. 186-193 


Gold for myself I ask not; no, to me ye shall not pay a price. Not chaffering 
war but waging war, not with gold but with iron—thus let us both sides 
make a trial for our lives. To see what Mistress Chance may bring, whether 
it be you or I she wishes to be king—let it be with bravery that we make 
the test. And withal hear this word of mine: of those warriors to whose 
bravery war's fortune has been kind, to the freedom of those same have 
I too planned to be kind. I give them to you, take them home—and with 
them I give you the blessing of the great gods.?# 


Because the Annals survives only in fragments, the specific historical context is 
lost even though the general situation is clear from the content of the speech. 


24 The translation is from Warmington (1935: 71-73). 
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Although a speech in the context of negotiations after a battle is not an 
obvious place to look for Roman ritual language, the collocation of do and 
dono looks suspiciously like the Roman ritual formula donum dare. There are 
dozens of collocations of donum and dare in Latin. Wolfram Euler lists several 
inscriptions that deploy donum dare in his discussion of the phrase (CIL I? 388, 
393, 1805, 60, 61, 62 and 756),?5 and Vine lists still more in his discussion of 
the forms merito and meritod (CIL 12 31, 384, 386, 388, 28, 32, 33, 27, 976 and 
2675a).26 Other examples may also be cited (e.g. CIL I? 26, 27, 42, 47 and 399). 
The dedication of the Cestius brothers from Praeneste is a typical example: 


Q. K. Cestio Qf Hercole donu [d]edero 
CIL I? 61 


Quintus and Kaeso Cestius the sons of Quintus gave this gift to Hercules. 


The loss of final -m in this particular inscription is a reminder that dono ... do in 
Ennius would have been indistinguishable from donu(m) dare in some archaic 
inscriptions. Nor is this expression limited to Latin, an indication that it is a 
common Italic ritual formula. Moreover, many of these instantiations of donum 
dare occur in the most archaic of Latin inscriptions, such as the dedication of 
the Cestius brothers above. The solemn nature and the abundance of exam- 
ples of donum dare therefore suggest that the audience of the Annals would 
understand dono ... doque as an accidental misquotation οἵ ἃ traditional Roman 
ritual formula. Moreover, the near quotation generates an ominous irony, since 
a Greek general has misquoted a ritual collocation that expresses a dedication 
to the gods for services rendered to mortals rather than a generous gesture of a 
mortal Greek condottiere. 

Because the phrase dono ... ducite is pronounced rather than written as was 
apparently customary, the phrase has migrated into a context that recalls a rit- 
ual utterance rather than the act of inscribing a dedication. As I have already 
suggested, the migration of formulaic ritual expressions between prayer and 
ritual instructions is a traditional means of exploring the boundaries between 
verbal and non-verbal elements of the same ritual and therefore between oral- 
ity and textuality. Although donum dare does not appear to be an expression 
that did migrate between ritual modes in this manner, the shift in Ennius may 
still be traditional in the general sense. 


25. Euler (1982: 14-16). 
26 Vine (1993: 198-205). 
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The use of a first person form of a formula that is not a traditional site of 
the negotiation between prayer, where the main verb is usually in the first 
person, and ritual instructions, where the first person is used only rarely, may 
be as unfortunate as the accidental misquotation in the wrong context. Nor 
can it be said that Pyrrhus had to use the first person because he was speaking, 
since Ennius could have ended the speech before Pyrrhus’ inadvertent ritual 
gaffe and used the third person form to report the freeing of the hostages, 
thereby preserving the proper grammatical form of the expression, if not in the 
proper context. Because many ritual expressions did have first and third person 
forms that may be loosely mapped onto prayer and ritual instructions, as I 
hope to have demonstrated, the use of an inappropriate, yet not unthinkable, 
first person form is a subtle indication of how similar Pyrrhus was to his 
opponents and yet how different, the same contradiction that will allow him 
to defeat the Romans in two major closely fought battles only to lose the 
war. 

Although the various images of raising the hands in prayer is not unique to 
Latin literature or present in non-literary ritual documents, its ritual conno- 
tations in Vergil and Livy are not in doubt. In a note on a single instantiation 
of the common collocation of tendere and manus in the Aeneid, the Servius 
Auctus commentary asks quis ad caelum manum tendens non aliud precatur 
(ad Aen. 1.93), “who raising his hands to the sky does not pray for something?,’ 
thereby confirming that tendere manus was a ritual gesture for Servius, and 
therefore other readers of Vergil. Even if Servius did not explicitly associate 
tendere manus with prayer, Francis Sullivan’s study of this expression would 
have led to the same conclusion.” For example, Turnus raises his hands before 
addressing Jupiter in Book Ten, a straightforward depiction of a prayer accom- 
panied by the correct gesture: 


et duplicis cum uoce manus ad sidera tendit 
Aen. 10.667 


He extends both hands with an utterance to the stars. 
The ritual nature of the expression in Livy, too, can be seen in his description 


of the angry reaction of Titus Quinctius Flamininus to a remark made by 
Eurylochus, the chief magistrate of the Magnesian league in Thessaly: 


27 ~~ Sullivan (1968: 358-362). 
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Manus ad caelum tendens deos testes ingrati ac perfidi Magnetum invocaret 
LIV. 35.31.13 


... raising his hands to heaven he implored the gods to witness the ungrate- 
ful and treacherous spirit of the Magnetes.2® 


The expression manus ad caelum tendens is clearly an attitude of prayer in 
Flamininus’ appeal to the gods. Nor is it limited to this one instance in Livy, 
since there are three more examples of manus tendere in ritual contexts in Livy 
(40.4.13, 26.9.8, and 25.37.9). 

Although the examples from Vergil and Livy along with the comment of 
Servius Auctus imply that the collocation is traditionally a third person ritual 
act, there is a single instance of a first person version in Book Three of the 
Aeneid that crosses over from non-verbal ritual act to utterance. When the 
Penates come to Aeneas in a dream and inform him that the Trojans are not 
finished wandering but must leave Crete to find Italy, Aeneas responds by 
raising his hands: 


... tendoque supinas 
ad caelum cum uoce manus ... 
Aen. 3.176-177 


I extend my hands palms upward with an utterance to the sky 


Even if he is describing his own actions to Dido with this utterance, the fact 
remains that Vergil could have used a participial phrase tendens manus. Vergil’s 
break with his practice of using a third person or participial form of tendere 
can therefore not be explained mechanically. Of the nineteen expressions for 
the raising of the hands in the Aeneid collected by Sullivan,?° moreover, there 
is only one first person form of the expression, a distribution that is not likely 
to be accidental and that invites further thought. As is the case in the speech of 
Pyrrhus, the migration from ritual gesture to utterance is a subtle but striking 
change that is as much a break with the ritual tradition as a continuation of 
that tradition’s insistent use of the same language in the oral and textual forms 
of the same ritual. 


28 The translation is from Sage (1935: 93). 
29 ~— Sullivan (1968: 359-360). 
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Because there is also another first person instantiation of this traditional 
collocation in Ennius, the use of the first person form in Vergil may be an 
allusion to a previous use of a first person form of tendere manus in the Annals 
of Ennius. In another fragment from the poem, Ilia the daughter of Aeneas 
raises her hands while imploring her father to appear: 


quamquam multa manus ad caeli caerula templa 
tendebam lacrumans et blanda voce vocabam. 
Ann. 48-49 


... even though many a time with tears did I keep holding out my hands 
toward the blue precincts of the sky, and called and called him with 
caressing voice. 


The use of manus ... tendebam in Ennius subtly reminds his audience that Ilia is 
praying both to her father and to an immortal, a situation that is related to the 
equally complicated ramifications of a man whois raising his hands in prayer to 
household gods, but who will in the future be worshipped as Jupiter Indigetes. 
Both uses of tendere manus also occur in the context of a prophetic dream. It 
is therefore likely that Vergil is alluding both to Ennius and to Roman ritual at 
the same time. 

Whether or not Vergil’s use of tendo manus is a purely literary allusion, the 
use of a spoken first person version of a relatively fixed expression for a ritual 
act that is usually couched in the third person has its roots in the earliest doc- 
uments of Italic ritual. The relationship of Vergil’s tendo manus to expressions 
such as stiplo aseraia ... mersta auei mersta angla (Umi Vla 2-3) in the Igu- 
vine Tables or Cato’s Iuppiter, te hoc ferto ohmovendo bonas preces preco need 
not be direct, since its roots may be found in these earlier first person ver- 
sions of impersonal ritual prescriptions. Because Ennius had very few Latin 
predecessors to engage with, the use of first person ritual expressions nor- 
mally found in the third person is almost certainly directly engaging with the 
vacillation between prayer and instructions that was so deeply embedded in 
common Italic ritual. Although neither poet may have mapped this vacilla- 
tion onto the opposition of orality and textuality, these uses of first person 
forms of expressions that are traditionally couched in the third person con- 
tain echoes of a time when the dynamic relationship between written ritual 
instructions and spoken prayer was a defining aspect of Italic ritual. These 
changes in grammatical form and context for these traditional ritual expres- 
sions are therefore not only an invitation to examine the poetic technique of 
Ennius and Vergil more closely; they are also a reminder that the Italic tradition 
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continued to influence Latin poetry long after the adoption of Greek meters 
and poetic forms. 
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Oral Textuality as a Language of 
Exclusive Communication in Terence’s Prologues 


Sophia Papaioannou 


Introduction 


Terence’s prologues address two different audiences simultaneously, the one 
versed in Greek literature, the other with very limited, if any, knowledge of 
writing. Set at the opening of all six plays, the prologues strive to transmit 
information appealing to the members of both audiences. The layers or qual- 
itative difference in interpretation of the information communicated through 
Terence’s prologues, and the reception of this information by the two different 
types of spectators, sit at the core of the present study. The prologues trans- 
mit two types of information: firstly, a defense against a series of accusations 
for plagiarism or inappropriate tampering with the rules of model reception; 
and secondly, and more subtly, a statement about the introduction of a new 
methodology of palliata composition. The novelty of the latter is underscored 
by a series of allusions to certain poetically significant texts from the Greek lit- 
erary tradition. 

The two types of information reach illiterate audiences or those of limited 
access to the culture of writing, as well as audiences broadly read, highly edu- 
cated, who are most likely bilingual and have access to written Greek litera- 
ture. Both groups may have similar and extensive experience with attending 
dramatic performances of palliatae, or may have attended oratorical perfor- 
mances such as trials. Hence both would be in a position to comprehend the 
significance of the methodological novelty introduced—a novelty based on the 
extensive use of writing. Yet, only the educated audience would be able to com- 
prehend the multiple levels of Terence’s engagement with poetics as they are 
articulated in the allusions to Greek literature throughout. The uneducated, 
illiterate audience members, with little or no exposure to written texts, would 
be attracted to the art of Terence’s comic-writing through his meticulously 
crafted language that uses the techniques of oral poetry—namely the recurrent 
use of key words, phrases, themes and figures of speech, which are often remi- 
niscent of epic formulas. The employment of language from the technology of 
orality is delivered in a style that deliberately echoes oratorical performances. 
This display communicates to the spectators, who might otherwise be uninter- 
ested in the literary nuances of the comic speech, the promise of a spectacle as 
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fascinating, exciting and entertaining as a successful performance in court by 
a master orator. Not least, the extensive use of the techniques of orality under- 
scores, by juxtaposition, Terence’s great contribution to the evolution of fabula 
palliata: full scriptwriting. 

Rapport with the audience is initially established by means of a conspicuous 
capitatio benevolentiae. The prologues are introduced by an actor, the impre- 
sario Ambivius Turpio, the prologus speaker of Terence’s plays. He is also the 
leading actor of the company that will subsequently stage the play. Ambivius 
speaks on behalf of the playwright and deliberately uses language distinctly 
rhetorical and reminiscent of the courts. The actor is self-introduced, in two 
prologues, as an orator (Hecyra 9; Heaut. 11), “advocate,” and the members of 
the audience are addressed as judges (Heaut. 12 iudicium vostrum fecit; Ad. 4 
vos eritis iudices). Furthermore, the opponents bring charges against the poet; 
notably, one of the charges is defined as furtum, “burglary,” in deliberate evoca- 
tion of the criminal act (Eun. 28; Ad. 13).? The oratorical terminology transforms 
Terence’s appeal for benevolence into a situation comparable to a trial, not only 
in character but also in significance: the outcome of the dramatic competition 
will determine Terence’s future as playwright. 

Roman Comedy allows for a unique examination of the manifestation of 
oralcy in Roman literature, as well as a look at the earliest expression of the 
anxiety of intercultural and intertextual influence at Rome. Oralcy is a liminal 
state where both oral and literate modes of literary expression thrive at the 
same time.? The definition of oralcy at Rome during the middle Republic, when 
the beginnings of Latin literature are set, is tied to an additional factory, the 


1 The performative aspect is further underlined by the fact that these opening pieces are 
entitled “prologues’—a technical term of Classical Greek drama, either for the part before 
the entry of the chorus (Arist. Po. 1452b1g), or for the monologue containing a narrative of 
facts introductory to the main action (e.g. Ar. Fr. 1119). 

2 On the relation of Terence’s prologues to contemporary oratory, see foremost Leo (1960: 
135-149), and more recently Goldberg (1986: 31-60); also Focardi (1972 and 1978), which 
demonstrate Terence’s reliance on legal language, and trace similarities of style between the 
prologues and the texts of the orators. Worth consulting, finally, is the comparison between 
Terence’s rhetorical style and the precepts of the Rhetorica ad Herrenium and Cicero’s De 
Inventione Rhetorica, in Barsby (2010: 39-43). 

3 “Oralcy” is the liminal stage ina society where both oral and literate modes of expression exist. 
The term is used interchangeably with “orality” in contexts of literary narrative in general (cf. 
Ong 1982; Derrida 1976) and specifically for the archaic Greek epic, as the intermediate stage 
in a society’s progressive transition from an oral culture to a culture of writing (cf. Dederian 
2001: 6-7, 11, 13-14, 96, 117, 139, 189). 
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systematic reception of Greek literature and culture. The traditionally set origi- 
nary date of Roman literature, the year 240 BCE, is identified with the festival of 
the ἐμαὶ Romani of that year when plays modeled on Greek ones were first cel- 
ebrated in Rome.* The development of Roman literature, accordingly, should 
be approached also as a development of a form of antagonism which gradually 
becomes more sophisticated. Perhaps viewed as an ongoing practice of liter- 
ary polemic and creative aemulatio—a practice understood and appreciated 
in Terence’s day by Romans across the social spectrum, since a steadily grow- 
ing number of Roman farmers/soldiers were forced to serve longer periods of 
time in the Hellenophone areas of Southern Italy and Sicily,> and in Greece, and 
their contact with Greek culture in the course of the third century was increas- 
ing in frequency, intensity and depth. Terence’s prologues, as will be pointed 
out, therefore, appropriate—in the Roman context—programmatic passages 
of poetic self-consciousness which transcribe the anxiety of influence as felt by 
key Greek authors, specifically Aristophanes and Callimachus. 


Assessment of Knowledge Communicated through the Prologues 
A leading premise of the present argument is that Terence’s prologues, as well 
as the scripts of the rest of Terence’s plays, were written in full from the very 
beginning and were delivered on stage without changes to the original script 
before a socially and culturally heterogeneous audience, obviously aiming at 
establishing rapport with as many members of this audience as possible.’ 
The same texts, however, do not communicate the same information to all 
members of the audience. A substantial part of the knowledge recorded in 
these prologues may be controlled only by those among his audience who 
have access to literacy. Literate spectators, many of them quite erudite with 
access to the same Greek sources Terence had, appreciated the prologues much 
differently than the illiterate audiences who missed out on this intertextuality.® 


4 Eg. Gruen (1990: 84) characterizes the /udi Romani of 240 as a cultural landmark in the history 
of Rome, for it “announced Rome's participation in the intellectual world of the Greeks.” 

5 On Greek theaters in southern Italy and Sicily, see Sear (2006: 48-49); on the staging of 
dramatic performances in Southern Italy in the third century, see Gentili (1979: 16-32). 

6 On the receptivity of the Roman soldiers to Greek culture, see Bernstein (1998: 234-251) and 
Horsfall (2003: 48-63). 

7 Gilula (1989) is the first to read the prologues as theatrical scripts written for delivery on stage. 

8 The lack of education of the great majority of the theater audiences is commented upon by 
Cicero, who in his (now fragmentary) Pro Gallio pokes fun at a poorly educated mime writer 
by comparing his lack of education to that of his audience: multos enim condiscipulos habet in 
theatro, qui simul litteras non didicerunt (“for he has many fellow-students in the theater who, 
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For the latter, the prologues (and the plays following them) were above all 
performances; to the former, they represented much more than that. 

The elite spectators, aristocrats well versed in Greek literature and, by Ter- 
ence’s time, the third generation of importers of Greek culture to Rome, were 
familiar with Greek New Comedy plays in writing, and may even have owned 
scripts of the very Greek plays Terence and the other Roman dramatists of 
the palliata were using.? These men were in a position to properly assess the 
importance of Terence’s contribution to Roman comic dramaturgy upon his 
staging plays from finalized scripts. Terence confronted the actors with scripts 
to be memorized in full. Before Terence, comic performances built either on 
mere plot outlines which the actors then took upon themselves to develop 
by adding words, a technique that was certainly used in the case of the non- 
literary forms of Roman drama, namely the fabula Atellana and the Roman 
mime;° or on “suggestive” scripts, which the actors were free to alter in per- 
formance and develop by improvisation, as it has been claimed for the palliata 
of Naevius’, and later, of Ennius’ and Plautus’ generation (and, by association, of 
Terence’s accusers’).!! The implementation of this new technique by Terence is 


like him, have not been schooled in literature”) the fragment and its context is mentioned 
in Goldberg (2005: go n. 6), and is discussed in detail in Crawford (1994: 145-158). 

9 On the multilayered influence the culture of Greece exercised upon Republican Roman 
aristocrats in the course of the 3rd and 2nd centuries BCE, see Gruen (1986: 251-260). 

10 =©On the _fabula Atellana, see most recently Manuwald (2011: 169-177) with n. 129 where 
ample earlier bibliography is cited; on the Roman mime, Manuwald (20: 178-183), with 
n. 153 for earlier bibliography. 

11 The textual fixidity of the palliata is seriously debated nowadays. In his study of Roman 
literary literacy in the Middle Republic, Goldberg (2005, especially Chapters 2 and 3), 
sensibly argues that comedies did not become “literature” per se at the very time they 
were put on stage, but rather generations later, at the end of the second century BCE 
and onwards. This was the achievement of scholars who converted scripts composed for 
utilitarian purposes and destined for performance into texts for study (Goldberg 2005; 81). 
The plays staged during the golden era of Roman comedy were not considered literary 
texts; it was not their textual dimension that mattered but their performative aspect, 
namely their effective transference on stage. As a result, the fixity of the text was not an 
issue to be accounted for. Marshall discusses improvisation as the dominant feature of 
Plautus’ plays in the last chapter of his 2006 book. He argues that when Plautus’ plays were 
originally performed, they were not based on a full script—or the actors did not have to 
observe faithfully any given script. Plautus’ actors built on the script they received while 
they performed; after the performance, the script of the play that circulated for future 
staging was altered to include successful improvisations devised by the actors during the 
performance. “Plautus is crafting a play, constructed from different pieces over time with 
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communicated in language that echoes the programmatic statements of 
Aristophanes and Callimachus, and temptingly casts Terence in similar light. 
The approval of the elite and politically powerful audience was all the more 
important given that Terence’s initiative to curb the actors’ improvisatory riffs 
and take over himself, the auctor, the control of the performance in every 
respect, alarmed his rivals, the earlier generation of comic professionals.!2 The 
threat behind the prospect of a wide embrace of this new type of comic dra- 
maturgy at Rome!? may well be the leading motive behind the attack Terence 
received from his unnamed opponents—or at least, this is what the poet wants 
his audience to believe. 


the help of his associates, and not simply ‘writing’ a document that remains unchanged” 
(Marshall 2006: 263). 

Marshall's view is, of course, impossible to prove, but in light of Marshall’s skepticism 
for the complete scriptedness of Plautus’ plays in their original form and given the indu- 
bitable influence of the Atedlena and the other non-literary—unscripted—forms of Italian 
drama, so is the view that Plautus wrote down a completed script and handed it over to 
the actors in written form, or that the script that circulated after the first performance 
of the play was the same as the one composed by Plautus prior to the first performance. 
The element of improvisation in Plautus has been studied extensively in the past quarter 
century by Eckard Lefévre and his school, who have shown the lack of uniformity and the 
infelicities in language and style in Plautus’ plays, which destabilize the text and the idea 
of authorship, and favor instead a fluid view of the comedies that survive under Plautus’ 
name. Representative publications of Lefévre’s school on Plautus’ improvisation include: 
Benz, Stark, Vogt-Spira, and Lefévre (1995); Benz and Lefévre (1998); Lefévre (1999 and 
2001); also the kindred views in Slater (1993: 113-124). 

12 _Luscius Lanuvinus is identified as Terence’s main opponent by Donatus; Terence never 
names his opponent; instead, “he confronts him as a paradigmatic representative of a par- 
ticular way of writing, which allows him to attack this style more forcefully” (Manuwald 
2011: 251). 

13 Lefevre (1978: 43, 55, 66) has suggested Roman tragedy, too, did not have an organically 
developing action; Manuwald (2011:138 n. 34), however, is skeptical about this, owing to the 
insufficient evidence of fragments and later testimonia commenting on the structure of 
the Republican tragoedia. More interestingly, it has been often argued that the praetexta, 
the type of Roman tragedy that dramatized episodes from Roman history, had a long, 
unscripted tradition that reached back to the Etruscan era (Rawson 1991: 470-471); that 
there have been composed far more praetextae than those attested (only ten titles are 
known from the Republican era); cf. mainly Wiseman (1994: 1-22 and 1998: 1-16 and 
passim). The very lack of ancient sources, however, on the existence of this unscripted 
tradition, especially if this tradition used to be popular and long, has raised concerns about 
its validity; cf. Flower (1995: 173-175); Manuwald (2001: 91--94 and 2011: 141). 
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“Tlliterate” audiences probably could not appreciate the fact that Terence’s 
palliatae are orally performed texts. They appreciated them as performances, 
that is, spectacles along the same lines as, for example, Plautus’ plays, or rope 
walking and boxing—two other types of spectacular performance rivaling with 
the palliatae for the attention of the same audience. To these spectators, the 
literacy-determined character of the play is hardly an issue—as are the accusa- 
tions on Terence’s plagiarism, and by association, Terence’s elaborate defense 
against them." It is unlikely that the Roman plebs cared at all whether Terence 
had contaminated two different Greek plays. Logically, the politics of assessing 
an orally performed text, as well as the accusations against Terence’s compo- 
sition practices, concern a special rapport a young and ambitious dramatist 
wishes to build with the politically and financially powerful members of his 
literate audience. 

Some of the members of this elite audience belonged to a special subgroup 
that played a pivotal role in the performance business and was not only inter- 
ested in being entertained by the play.!5 This special audience included: the 
aediles, the magistrates who chose the plays to be performed following nego- 
tiations with the impresarios with whom they agreed upon the terms of the 
purchasing contract; the impresarios themselves, who were scouting for tal- 
ented playwrights who had the potential to compose popular and hence profit- 
generating plays;!® the Roman elites, who were likely to patronize a talented 
playwright; and of course, the various dramaturges, who rivaled for a spot 
on the magistrates’ performance lists since their own careers and livelihoods 


14 Recently Umbrico has argued that Terence’s focus of attack is not on a singular maleuolus 
uetus poeta but on a whole group of poet-detractors (who have obscura diligentia at An. 
21), among whom Lanuvinus stood out; more specifically, for Umbrico, Lanuvinus acted as 
magister of the collegium scribarum histrionumque (the “corporazione dei poeti teatrali”) 
set up by senatus consultum in honor of Livius Andronicus in 207 or 206BCE. Hence, in 
previewing the Eunuch, Lanuvinus exercises his magisterial potestas inspiciundi, what we 
might think of as quality control. Terence, an outsider to the collegium, and acting on his 
patrons’ behalf, espouses a controversial new philhellenic poetics similar to what we find 
in the works of Ennius (Umbrico 2012: 85-90). Terence’s take on his malevoli antagonists 
will be discussed below. 

15 5866 Beacham (1999: 2-44), for an extensive discussion on public entertainment in Rome, 
including various technical aspects of the organization of the /udi; on the latter, see also 
Brown (2002: 229-231); on the function of the stage manager, see Beare (1964: 164-165); 
Duckworth (1952: 74); Gratwick (1982: 82); Barsby (1986: 7-8); Manuwald (2011: 81-83). 

16 On Ambivius as scout investing in Terence’s talent, see Ter. Hec. 1-57; Didascalia on Ter. 
Hec.; Ter. Phorm. 30-34. 
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depended on maintaining participation in the /udi. Without denying the non- 
erudite audience the ability to enjoy and appreciate a Roman comedy with a 
certain degree of sophistication resulting from their considerable experience 
with palliata-attending,!” it should be acknowledged that only the members 
of the Roman elite, next to the professionals of the theater business, were 
able to assess the many levels of engagement with the Greek literary tradi- 
tion in the background of a transference of one or more Greek models in 
Latin. 

In 167BCE, just a year before Terence staged his first play, the Macedonian 
royal library was brought to Rome by the victor over king Perseus, the gen- 
eral L. Aemilius Paulus. From that year onwards, the rich collection of this 
library was potentially available to the professional comedians who could now 
have access to a great number of Greek model texts. This library most likely 
enabled Terence, who had close ties with the Paulus family, to read the plays 
of Menander, who was, unlike his contemporaries, popular with the Macedo- 
nian court.!8 The ready accessibility of Menander’s plays, in writing and in the 
original Greek, may explain Terence’s special attraction to Menander, and also 
his decision to embrace fully written-out, author-controlled scripts and forego 
along and very successful tradition of palliata making that relied on the actors’ 
ability to improvise their lines during performance and drew on multiple New 
Comedy models. 


The Special Rapport with the Literate Audience 
The opening of the Andria, Terence’s first play, with a prologue that develops 
around a polemic hardly justified by realism (the prologue defends Terence 
against accusations for improper playwriting, yet the Andria about to begin 
is the very first play of a nineteen-year-old dramatist) has rightly raised doubts 
about the actual existence of these rivals. Instead, the recurrence of the same 


17 Onthe capabilities of the palliata audience see Handley (1975: 117-132); the paper discusses 
specifically Plautus’ audience, but the argument applies more soundly to the more expe- 
rienced theatergoers of Terence’s generation. 

18  OnL. Aemilius Paulus’ transporting of Perseus’ library to Rome for the education of his 
two sons, see the testimony in Plut. Aem. Paul. 28.6. The library had a full collection of 
Menander, and very likely plays of other Greek dramatists, so Terence, who must have been 
particularly close to the family of Paulus given that two of his plays, the (successful) Hecyra 
and the Adelphoe were staged specially, at the funeral games in the honor of Aemilius 
Paulus in 160 BCE, as recorded in the didascaliae of the plays, could have ready access to 
Menander’s texts; cf. e.g. Wiles (201: 60-61); on Menander as the favorite author of the 
Macedonian rulers, see Umbrico (2012: 109-110). 
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polemic rhetoric in every prologue, often in identical phraseology,!° urges for 
a less literal reading of Terence’s poetic rivalry, in light of the kindred literary 
antagonism that distinguishes important pieces of Greek literature of program- 
matic literary character.?° 

In their deliberate resemblance to pieces of judicial oratory, the prologues 
share striking analogies with the parabases of Aristophanic comedy as state- 
ments of comic agonism. The same agonistic element engrosses Terence’s con- 
sistent reference to his antagonists in his prologues, and the need to defend 
one’s own status as a professional dramatist, and it is expressed through set 
phraseology that is artfully arranged in the prologue text, often in the same part 
of the prologue. The language as a whole is strongly reminiscent of the com- 
petition between Aristophanes and his rivals, most notably Cratinus.?! Aristo- 
phanes and Cratinus transferred to the comic stage their conflicted views on 
the methodology, objectives and aesthetics of comic composition. Intriguing— 
and instructive for reassessing the antagonistic interaction between Terence 
and his rivals—is the likely hypothesis that Aristophanes and Cratinus drama- 
tized in reality the rivalry between themselves on purpose, upon realizing that 
this excited the audience and generated popularity.2? The dramatization of a 
literary rivalry by Aristophanes and Cratinus started a tradition in Attic Com- 
edy, creating a motif: “gibes and counter-gibes of collaboration, plagiarism and 
the like had by [the end of the fifth century BCE] become a stock comic topos— 
a recurrent motif in the twin techniques of self promotion and denigration of 
others that played an explicit part in the rivalry of comic poets competing for 


19 Noted already in Donatus, who ad Eun. 1 (Si quisquam est qui placere studeat bonis) notes: 
attendenda poetae copia, quod in tot prologis de eadem causa isdem fere sententiis variis 
verbis utitur (Wessner 1962/3 I: 270). 

20 ΜΥ analysis owes much to the recent discussion on the agonistic character of Terence’s 
prologues in Sharrock (2009: 63-96), who reads the six pieces as “a comic way of making a 
programmatic statement.” Sharrock’s analysis rightly identifies the kinship of Terence’s 
prologues to the agonistic language of Aristophanes, Callimachus’ Aetia prologue, and 
Plautus’ prologizing monologues. 

21 ~~ Cf. Sharrock (2009: 77-78); on the antagonism between Aristophanes and Cratinus as 
typical among competing comic dramatists in the Old Comedy era, see recently Bakola 
(2010, esp. chapter 1, “Poetic Persona and Poetic Voice in Cratinus’ Comedy”) and Biles 
(2011). On the agonistic character of Old Comedy more broadly, see Harvey and Wilkins 
(2000). 

22 This hypothesis has been argued convincingly in Luppe (2000: 15-23), depicting the 
explicit rivalry between Aristophanes and Cratinus as both mutually exploited and highly 
creative. 
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public prizes.”23 The extent to which these direct metatheatrical references to 
dramatic competition were true is not possible to ascertain, and it was probably 
never expected to be. The internationalization of Attic Comedy and the com- 
position of plays beyond the scope of local (Athenian) dramatic competition, 
in the next century, however, caused self-referential comments on rivalry, self- 
praise for originality, and accusations for plagiarism to disappear even though 
conscious intertextuality was as close and openly pursued as ever.”* The rea- 
sons for this are obvious: before an international audience unfamiliar with the 
models of a given play, charges of plagiarism would simply be difficult to convey 
and of little interest. 

Terence seems to reach backwards in time to the Old Comedy rivalry motif; 
hence the close resemblance in his description of the dramatic rivalries in 
early second century BCE Republican Rome to the conventions of the comic 
agon detected in Aristophanes: poetic antagonism with competitors, defending 
one’s own status as professional dramatist, charting one’s own new course 
in the evolution of the performance genre and engaging the audience, thus 
linking real world to stage world. The reasons for this decision to revive the 
language of dramatic rivalry will be examined below. Presently one should note 
that the detection of intertextuality may be appreciated more thoroughly by an 
audience able to access the preexisting literary Greek tradition of dramatized 
poetic antagonism and the advertizing of one’s own status as a dramatist, as 
well as his novel contribution to the particular category of the genre. It is likely 
both that Terence was familiar with the conventions of Old Comedy and that 
the Roman elite had access to the plays of Aristophanes and his rivals.5 This 


23 Halliwell (1989: 519); cf. Slater (1985 and 1995: 33). 

24 ~— Slater (1995: 33-34); Hunter (1983: 155 ad Eubulus fr. 67 K-A) and earlier bibliography on 
the extensive literary borrowing in Middle Comedy. 

25 Admittedly, there is no substantial evidence to sustain such a hypothesis; the heavily 
politicized content and the topicality of Aristophanes’ plays resulted in the drastic reduc- 
tion of Old Comedy plays from the repertories of the travelling Hellenistic thiasoi, yet 
performances of Aristophanic plays were held in 4th c. Southern Italy. The most important 
relevant evidence is the depiction of a performance of Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazousae 
on a South Italian vase; see Taplin (1987a, 1987b, and 1993: 36—41, and 1993: 44—45 on other 
depictions of Aristophanes’ plays on South Italian vases); Green (2003: catalogue no. 2); 
Rusten (2011: 434-435); cf. Slater (1995: 33 n. 14): “Surely the majority, indeed the vast major- 
ity, of Greek performances in South Italy were of contemporary plays. One would assume 
that Aristophanes was no larger a proportion of the current repertoire in the fourth cen- 
tury than G.B. Shaw is today—a classic, not a staple, in other words.” Other well-known 
plays of Old Comedy that were likely performed in Southern Italy as they seem to be 
depicted on vases of the 4th century, include Cratinus’ Nemesis (Taplin 1993: 82-83; Green 
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realization invites one to revisit Terence’s commentary on poetic rivalry (and 
also his recurrent mention of the charges and the threats of the rivals in every 
prologue) and consider them as part of ἃ literary discussion on engaging oneself 
dynamically and creatively within a long literary tradition. 

Terence’s proximity to Callimachus and his pioneering poetics articulated in 
the context of self-defense against his poetic rivals, the Telchines, give further 
reason to see the rivalry theme in the prologues as poetically determined. The 
proximity is observed in the way Terence seems to paraphrase key phrases from 
the programmatic texture of the Aetia prologue—phrases which stress particu- 
larly the spirit of poetic agonism. To mention just a few pointed examples. The 
word poeta in the opening of the prologue to the Andria, Terence’s first play, 
evokes the vocative ἀοιδέ that opens Apollo’s address to Callimachus in Aet. 
1.23. All of Terence’s prologues emphasize writing—scribere, a no less program- 
matic term—features in the first line of the Andria prologue and becomes the 
technical term to signify playwriting for Terence and recalls Apollo’s placing 
of a deltos, a writing tablet, on Callimachus’ knees in Aet. 1.22. Other Calli- 
machean elements are the naming of the opponent as malevolus (cf. Ad. 15, 
malevoli; “malevolent decrepit poet,” in An. 6f., malevoli veteris poetae; Heaut. 
22, malevolw’ vetu’ poeta) in evocation of the Callimachean βάσκανοι for the 
Telchines; and, most importantly for our purposes, the defense of a different 
style of comic poetics, indirectly extracted from the dismissal of what is con- 
sidered “acceptable” comic writing in e.g. the Phormio prologue (6-8).?6 


2001: catalog no. 10; Rusten 2011: 190-191) and Eupolis’ Demes (Storey 2003: 17; Green 2008: 
212-213; Rusten 2011: 232). On the evolution of comic drama in the 4th century as a result 
of the pan-Hellenization of Comedy, see most recently Konstantakos (2011). On the other 
hand, the rarity of Old Comedy revivals in the repertories of the /udi does not mean that 
the Romans of the Middle Republic were ignorant of Aristophanes’ plays as texts: several 
among the Roman elites who occupied the front seats in Terence’s theater likely owned 
copies of Greek texts not widely circulating in Rome, including copies of Aristophanes. 
Lucilius, the father of Roman Satire and Terence’s contemporary, was traditionally held 
in antiquity to have modeled his caustic speech under the influence of the Old Comedy 
language (cf. Hor. Sat. 1.4.1ff.), and his deep knowledge of Aristophanes is firmly acknowl- 
edged nowadays; cf. Zimmermann (2001); Sommerstein (2011). Lucilius modeled his style 
on the Aristophanic verse knowing that he would gain popularity by embracing a language 
of social criticism already popular with his fellow-countrymen. It is logical that Terence 
would have had first-hand knowledge of Aristophanes’ plays, as well; copies may have been 
supplied to him by the travelling thiasoi, along with copies of Greek New Comedy plays, 
or by his aristocratic patrons (including Aemilius Paulus, who had transported Perseus’ 
library to Rome) who had copies in their personal collections. 
26 See most recently Sharrock (2009: 78-83). 
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The rebuking of the malevoli opponents along with their poetics deserves 
closer attention. On two occasions Terence’s “malevolent” adversaries are addi- 
tionally described as “old.” The poetic connotations of “old age” are already 
found in Aristophanic agonistic poetry. In several of his plays the war of the gen- 
erations is at once political and poetic.?” This is well illustrated in the Knights. 
In this play, the Sausage-seller is anxious for a victory over his rival, the Paphlag- 
onian. This victory is described characteristically in a programmatic oracle set 
in the opening scene (128-143) as a political succession, where the Sausage- 
seller is foretold that he will ascend after three other consecutive sellers of 
different wares (the last of whom, a tanner, is a clear allusion to Cleon). On 
another level, however, the same victory reflects the struggle between Aristo- 
phanes, who stands as the youngest of four comic poets, and his rivals to secure 
the favor of the audience. In light of the Sausage-seller, Aristophanes opposes 
an established, and thus hard to fight, tradition of older poets. The old age of 
the rivals is emphasized by the repeated mention of the young age of both the 
Sausage-seller and Aristophanes—a young age accompanied by inexperience 
(178-179, 182, 211-212, 222-224; and 611 on the youthfulness of the Sausage-seller; 
513-516, 541, and 545 on the young age of Aristophanes). In order to overcome 
their inexperience and succeed against their rivals, both the Sausage-seller and 
Aristophanes will need the succor of the chorus, the Athenian demos (in terms 
of the political rivalry), or the audience (in terms of the poetic one).?° 

In Callimachus the “old age” motif evolves. It does not actually apply to 
the poets themselves—literally—but to their poetry: “old age” represents the 
burden of tradition, specifically Homeric-style epic and all epic literature pro- 
duced thereafter, while “young” is any poet in Callimachus’ generation who 
wishes to compose poetry with a personal character. The poetically determined 
dichotomy of young vs. old is particularly well-illustrated in the Aetia prologue. 
At Aet. 1.21-24 Callimachus is introduced as a young poet just beginning to 
write poetry, when in his quasi-Hesiodic dream he is instructed by Apollo to 


27 In Old Comedy the conflict of generations is politically and culturally determined, with 
distinct forensic touches, as exemplified e.g. in the argument between Philocleon and 
Bdelycleon in the Wasps, but it also advances Aristophanes’ poetics against that of his 
rivals, most notably Cratinus; cf. Sidwell (1995) on the politics and poetics articulated in 
the Wasps as to parody Cratinus’ Pytine; and Sutton (1983) for the conflict of generations 
motif in Comedy. 

28 On Aristophanes projecting his rivalry against his older rivals on the political contest of 
the Sausage-seller against his own opponents, see Biles (2011: 121-126). For rivalry between 
older and younger/new poets during the 420s in Athens, cf. Russo (1994: 19-20); Biles 
(2001); Olson (2007: 21-22). 
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apply himselfto the service of the λεπταλέην Μοῦσαν. And yet, a few lines earlier 
(Aet. 1.5-6) he is an older poet, when he is accused by the Telchines that despite 
his advanced age he has not ceased from “playing” with his verse-making just 
like a boy does with his toys. Finally, towards the end of the prologue (Aet. 1.33— 
35) the poet wishes to free himself from the burden of old age, like the cicada. 
As is widely established nowadays, the cicada is associated with poetics as early 
as Sappho 58.79 In this poem, the cicada symbolizes poetic rejuvenation and 
immortality, while the burden of old age is the burden of the epic past, but also 
the burden of a long tradition of literary voices themselves, like Callimachus, 
conscious of following a venerable tradition.°° 

Terence borrows from both traditions as he infuses the poetics of rejuve- 
nation with the element of agonism. He “interprets” Callimachus’ apology as 
a declaration that he is introducing a new style of comic drama—a style that 
is viewed antagonistically by the established old order of palliata makers. To 
this end, he invites his erudite audience to understand the prologues as pro- 
grammatic pieces of a new trend in Roman dramaturgy, according to which 
literary production intended for the stage is decidedly scripted. For Terence, lit- 
eracy, understood as the production of performances that reproduce faithfully 
the playwright’s original script, is a key element that brands the originality of 
Callimachus’ verse, including epic, against the venerable, orally delivered epic 
tradition of the Homeric epics. In the Aetia prologue the young Callimachus 
receives Apollo’s epiphany and inspiration with a deltos, a writing tablet, on 
his knees (fr. 1.21Pf.). This emphasizes writing and communication in writing, 
in direct contrast to oral delivery and circulation as the distinct characteris- 
tic of literary expression.*! Along this literacy-determined line of argument, 
Terence’s prologues convey a polemic against opponents who fight him vig- 
orously not only because he is a rival contestant but because he is willing to 
experiment with new poetics in the reformation of the palliata genre. Luscius 
Lanuvinus and the rest of Terence’s opponents are worried because if Terence’s 


29 δ66 e.g. West (2005); Janko (2005); Greene (2011). 

30 On the poetics of “old age” as a tradition beginning with Hesiod but transformed into a 
motif in Callimachus where for the first time it is juxtaposed to “young age” in the context 
of the desire for rejuvenation, see detailed discussion most recently in Harder (2012: 70-71 
[commentary ad Aet. 1.30] and 79-82 [commentary ad Aet. 1.35-36, where ample earlier 
bibliography is recorded)]). 

31 Nonetheless, it should be noted that the ancient Greeks themselves were largely unaware 
that the epics of Homer were orally fashioned; the Hellenistic poets, like Callimachus, saw 
him as a writer, like themselves, though they did note Homer's attention for oral delivery 
(repetition instead of variation, etc). 
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experiment is proven agreeable to the refined tastes of the elite spectators, prof- 
itable for the impresarios, and able to generate popularity for the aediles, this 
success will threaten their own prospects and overall professional survival as 
palliata poets henceforth. In short, by evoking a token piece of sophisticated 
literacy meaning to serve primarily as a literary manifesto, Terence communi- 
cates that he may harbor similar ambition, but also casts his opponents in the 
shadow of those malevolent rivals of Callimachus, who embody crusty, anti- 
quated, and unattractive poetics.3? 

In the same context of literacy-determined palliata performance we should 
consider the revival in Terence’s prologues of the metatheatrical references to 
comic agonism known from Old Comedy. There references have a program- 
matic function. Terence invites his rivals and critics to study his scripts and, as 
a result, identify his textual debt to the plots of his Greek models, which his 
erudite audience might have known from a scripted version as well. To Lus- 
cius and the other rivals, this provable “plagiarism” might be culpable, even 
against the rules, but Terence saw in it an opportunity, first, for self-promotion, 
and second, for originality. For Terence, the accusation of “plagiarism” essen- 
tially advertized—even more prominently, through the projection of his antag- 
onists’ admission—that he utilized, by direct access, the full spectrum of his 
earlier sources. The young poet could publicize the successful ways in which 
he adapted multiple earlier New Comedy models, both Greek and Latin, but 
in ways so sophisticated that no certain opinion could be formed, and he also 
could divulge and debate upon these accusations for model mishandling in 
the fashion of the self-consciously dramatized literary criticism of Old Com- 
edy. Then, the emphasis on the compositional methodology of his plays that 
inevitably would follow the charge of “plagiarism” enabled Terence to illustrate 
the original character of his dramaturgy. By ordering his actors to follow his 
script to the letter, Terence impeded them from intervening in his composi- 
tion, and by extension in his own, original reading of his earlier models. Also, 
he impeded them from reproducing themselves. Stand-up comedy actors today 
typically repeat their most successful gigs—we have little reason to doubt that 
the actors of the pre-Terentian comic stage did not as well. Further, in demand- 
ing loyal observance of the script, Terence implicitly places himself in the 
shoes of Aristophanes and embraces the literary polemic of the latter, typically 
claiming that his rivals employ jokes that are stale, clichéd and overused. He 


32 See Goldberg (1986: 31-60 and 1983, 198-211), who rightly reckons Terence’s quarrel with 
Luscius Lanuvinus as more a dramaturgical device than a historical record. On Luscius, 
see the inventive reconstruction by Garton (1972: 41-139). 
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also indirectly rejects the Plautine dramaturgy of improvisatory, shtick-based 
laughter-production. 

The promise of originality due to literacy-determined fixidity is established 
in the text of the prologues. Terence’s initiative in introducing fully written-out 
performances justifies the recurrence of scribere, “to write,” in various forms 
and no less than seventeen times in the prologues alone. Moreover, these ref- 
erences are set in prominent places throughout. For example, we find them in 
the first line of the Andria prologue, which also happens to be Terence’s very 
first words, in the opening lines of other prologues, and even in the last line of 
the prologue to the Adelphoe, Terence’s last play. Writing, thus, is paired to 
the old vs. new poetics dichotomy. These two themes, both effective rhetorical 
tools, hold prominent places in Terence’s programmatic texts and address those 
among his audience able to appreciate the literary discussion with Callimachus 
and the Hellenistic tradition of innovative poetics. The dismissive characteri- 
zations of Terence’s comic speech, the phrases tenui oratione, “thin of speech,” 
and scriptura levi, “light in writing” (Phorm. 5), may be read along these lines,3* 
as anticipatory to the literary meaning they will acquire a century later when 
they will transfer the Callimachean λεπτός into a comparable Roman poetic 
context.35 Literacy is paramount for the production of groundbreaking drama 
because this new poetics of palliata-composition, Terence claims, is to be styl- 
ized, codified. Codification is best realized through writing. The semiotics of 
writing as code for denoting poetic originality is part of the message delivered 


33 The seventeen attestations of “scribere” and its various forms are: An. 1 ad scribendum 
adpulit; 5 in prologis scribundis; Phorm. 3 ne scribat parat; 5 scriptura levi; 6 insanum scripsit 
adulescentulum; Hec. 13 cum poeta scriptura evanescerent; 24 scripturam sprevissem; 27 ne 
alias scriberet; Heaut. 7 nunc qui scripserit; 15 orationem hanc scripsit; 43 novas qui scribunt; 
Eun.7 et easdem scribendo male; in Thesauro scripsit; 36 licet currentem servum scribere; Ad. 
1 poeta sensit scripturam suam; 17 adsidueque una scribere; 26 poetae ad scribendum augeat 
industriam. 

34 Terence in turn accuses his literary opponent of extravagant tragic coloring not befitting 
the comic style (Phorm. 6-8; cf. Barsby 2001: 13; Sharrock 2009: 81-83; Bianco 2009). 

35 The programmatic use of the Latin translation of λεπτός, tenuis, to express Callimachean 
allegiance is widespread. See e.g. Verg. Ecl. 1.2, tenui avena, in a particularly programmatic 
position, the second verse of Vergil’s entire corpus; also Verg. Ecl. 6.8 (in a Callimachean 
context): agrestem tenui meditabo harundine Musam (“I now will meditate the rustic Muse 
on slender reed,’ tr. Lee); likewise, in Verg. Ecl. 5.2, tenuis is replaced by levis as modifier 
of the Vergilian pipe (metaphor for poetry): tu calamos inflare levis; see e.g. Reitzenstein 
(1931: 34-37); Clausen (1964 and 1987: 3); Schmidt (1972: 21-26); Ross (1975: 26-27); Toohey 
(1996: 75); and Hubbard (1998: 101) on tenuis as translation of λεπτός. 
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in Terence’s prologues.*° Literacy is at the core of Terence’s self-defense against 
his opponents’ charges of inappropriate playwriting. 

The two principal charges hurled at Terence’s originality and authenticity 
are furtum, “theft, burglary,’ and contaminatio, “inappropriate mixing of differ- 
ent Greek models.” Contaminatio is mentioned in the prologues of the Andria 
(16-21), and the Heauton Timorumenos (16-18). On both occasions the poet 
denies that he has committed any violation; on the contrary, on both occasions 
he defends himself in a similar way, by saying that he is following a prece- 
dent. This precedent in the Heauton Timorumenos concerns the existence of 
an exemplum bonorum (Heaut. 20). These boni in the Andria are identified: 
they are the great comic dramatists of the earlier generation, Plautus, Naevius 
and Ennius. Furtum is mentioned in the prologues of the Eunuch (28) and the 
Adelphoe (13), and refers to the use of material which has already appeared 
in a Latin play. In light of this strong precedent, Terence rightly claims to be 
absolved from the charge that he tampered with his models in an inappropri- 
ate way.?” 


36 Terence’s employment of the vocabulary of writing with the Callimachean, literary mean- 
ing of the term, as code for the new type of epic poetry that distances itself from the 
Homeric archetype, calls to mind Catullus’ projection of the meaning of the Callimachean 
code word λεπτός onto the use of the same word in Sappho fr. 31; on the latter, cf. Kubiak’s 
comments on Catullus’ translating λεπτός in Sappho fr. 31 with tenuis in his own “trans- 
lation” of the Sapphic poem in his carmen 51 (λέπτον / δ᾽ αὔτικα χρῷ πῦρ ὑπαδεδρόμηκεν 
~ tenuis sub artus / flamma demanat): “A further Alexandrian reference may be present 
here as well. It was a happy accident that Sappho’s poem contained the adjective λεπτός, 
a word that was to acquire for the Alexandrian poets a very specific meaning, and which 
became a part of the vocabulary of the Callimachean literary programme ... When Catul- 
lus found the word in Sappho he translated it with a Latin equivalent which was to have 
equal significance for the neoteric poets and their successors” (Kubiak 1979: 139-140). 

37 FromTerence’s text itseems that contaminatio is a culpable thing only when it involves the 
inappropriate mixing of several Greek texts, not the mixing itself, given that, as Terence 
points out in Andria 18-21, all the famous comic dramatists prior to Terence (Ennius, 
Plautus, and Naevius) practiced it. What exactly was appropriate and what inappropriate 
in the model-mixing process is not clearly stated in the prologues; Terence describes 
the use of the practice by his predecessors with the term neglegentia, “carelessness,” 
implying the absence of some specific and rule-determined process. The contaminatio 
in Terence’s prologues is discussed also in Heaut. 16-21 and Eun. 25-34, the other two 
plays in which Terence mentions the mixing of two different models. On contaminatio 
and furtum in Terence, see Goldberg (1986: 91-122, esp. 91-97); Gratwick (1982: 116-121); 
Sandbach (1977: 139-141); Arnott (1975: 48-50); Ludwig (1968: 171-175); Simon (1961); Beare 
(1959) on contaminatio; Duckworth (1952: 202-208). 
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The recurrent mention of the charges in the prologues and the effort to 
dismiss them underscores Terence’s conscious effort to stress the importance of 
using written models received through their written versions rather than stage 
acting. It is possible to ascertain the extent to which Terence contaminated 
his plays by infusing his principal Greek model with parts of a second Greek 
play only after consulting a written version of both texts. Only the educated 
elite in the audience were able to do this, and more specifically, only those 
among them who owned copies of Menander’s plays or had access to them. 
To these audience members, Terence is anxious to communicate the attacks 
he has received along with his defenses against them. An illiterate audience 
may have had opportunity to attend performances of the Greek and Latin plays 
mentioned by Terence, but it is highly unlikely that their memories served 
them well enough to recall particular details of these plays and so to be able to 
understand the literary allusions. Whether Terence committed contaminatio or 
furtum can only be shown when the spectators have the opportunity to consult 
written versions of the original Greek plays of Menander and the Latin alleged 
models of Ennius, Naevius and Plautus, and compare them side by side with 
Terence’s scripts. 

Passing judgment on a dramatic performance at a /udus event, then, is a 
decidedly “literate” activity. A judgment, moreover, does not refer only to the 
appreciation of the performance once the play has been staged, as the epi- 
logue to the Andria seems to observe. Much more important was the initial 
decision of the aediles, the presiding officers of the performances, who pur- 
chased the plays directly from the playwrights? and had their names inserted 
in the didascaliae. A successful play made the aediles who chose it popular, 
and earned for them a reputation for sophistication among their aristocratic 
and well-educated peers. Terence’s effort to interpret the charges, then, may be 
seen to function as a code of exclusive communication between himself and 
the aediles as no less sophisticated individuals. Therefore, the dramatist, who is 
accused of plagiarism, appeals to the erudition of the magistrates who selected 
his play for performance prior to becoming aware of the attack against the play 
they chose. He presumes their familiarity with the models but also their ability 
to check the plagiarism charges due to their owning copies of the texts he is 
accused of handling inappropriately; as he flatters them by taking their erudi- 


38 Weare precisely informed by the ancient sources that Terence sold at least two plays 
directly to the aediles on separate occasions: the Andria and the Eunuchus. Andria: Suet. 
Vita Ter. 1.3: qui primam Andriam ante quam aedilibus venderet; Eunuchus: Ter. Eun. 20: 
Menandri Eunuchum, postquam aediles emerunt. 
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tion for granted, Terence challenges them to stand by their initial decision—a 
very intelligent form of captatio benevolentiae.9 


The Appeal to the Illiterate 


By far the greater part of the audience consisted of illiterate Romans, who could 
not have been able to partake of the subtle games of literary culture Terence 
designed for his elite spectators. Still, the “illiterate” audiences, by the power 
of their numbers, could cause a palliata to succeed or fail. The majority of 
the people were watching the performances standing, and their attention was 
easily distracted by other, more exciting spectacles; to captivate the audiences 
and convince them to watch a palliata to the end required more than the 
promise of an entertaining play.*° Terence succeeds in this by describing the 
attack against him by Luscius as a personal assault reminiscent of a trial. The 
success of Terence’s plea then relies as much on his argument as on his casting 
of Ambivius Turpio (the most famous actor of his day)*! for the part of the 
orator (Heaut. τι; Hec. 9; also 10 [exorator]). The prologue becomes a role in 
a separate imaginary play, an agon, in which Ambivius, an individual more 
renowned than the young Terence, undertakes to fight in order to defend the 
originality of Terence’s compositions. 

The language and structure of the prologues, further, readily recall the style 
of Plautus’ informative monologues. Terence’s prologue-speakers employ many 
figures of speech previously favored by Plautus, such as alliteration and asso- 
nance, and, at the end of all prologues, they use similar traditional formulae for 
calling the audience to attention and asking for their approval. Other important 
figures, such as the formal delivery of the prologue and the direct appeal to the 
audience outside the context of the plot, or the consideration of the speaker 
in the Plautine informative monologues as a reflection of Plautus himself, sug- 


39 Sharrock (2009) rejects any idea of a “Callimachean-type” appeal to an elite on Terence’s 
part, which seems at odds with her arguments elsewhere in her book, as for instance 
when she parallels the appeal of Terence’s prologues to an audience of “informed” spec- 
tators through an illuminating comparison to prefaces Henry James wrote for a special 
edition of his novels addressing an “upmarket” New York audience (26 n. 14), or when she 
claims that the overall purpose of the book is to demonstrate the plays’ literary sophisti- 
cation. 

40 Marshall (2006: 73-82) discusses various ways by which Plautus kept his audience engaged 
and manipulated them into becoming part of the action on stage. 

41 Tac. Dial. 20; Symmachus, Ep. 1.31.3; 10.2. 
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gest that we consider Terence’s prologues-speakers in light of the Plautine servi 
callidi and their extradiegetic informative opening speeches. Terence’s plays do 
not offer long informative monologues for the play’s narrative background. In 
this respect, Terence’s prologues are suggestive, alternative versions to those 
pieces in Plautus’ plays that communicate crucial information toward the sto- 
ryline, the characters, and the plot about to unfold.4? Terence’s prologues, in 
other words, are as informative about the objectives of the play as Plautus’ infor- 
mative monologues, only the information each playwright wishes to emphasize 
is different. The Plautine character of Terence’s prologues was intended to be 
noticed by literate and illiterate audiences alike, and this anticipatory tech- 
nique enforced the competitive aspect of the new comic style. Terence is more 
concerned with emphasizing the factor of competition with Plautus and the 
earlier dramatists than instructing his audience on the details of his storyline. 
He invites his audiences to appreciate a unique agonistic performance on two 
separate levels. The invitation is appealing, and probably more attractive to a 
restless audience eager to choose some fighting contest over attending a poten- 
tially less exciting performance. 

Notably, the enduring impression of the success, on Terence’s part, in mak- 
ing the audience envision the prologue as an attack against Luscius, with elite 
professional performer Ambivius taking the stand for the inexperienced Ter- 
ence, is suggested by a depiction of the prologue in Vat. Lat. 2205, a c. 1100 CE 
manuscript of Terence.*? The author of Vat. Lat. 2205 sets at the opening of the 
Andria a picture of a stage performance which depicts not an episode from the 
Andria, but the prologue, which the author understands as an agon between 
Luscius and Terence. The dominating top portion depicts Terence seated on 
the left and Luscius on the right, with Calliopius, an early redactor of Terence’s 
plays, playing the part of the referee. Calliopius here personifies the reader of 
the codex, and is accordingly projected as a kind of a literary judge, mediat- 
ing between the two opponents and reading from a book. This book on his lap 
should logically be the manuscript to follow the depiction, the Andria text, but 
actually it is the prologue to the Andria, not the text of the play; and the Roman 


42 On the Plautine character of Terence’s prologues, see Sharrock (2009: 68-75). 

43 The medieval manuscripts of Terence probably derive from Calliopius’ copy, which dates 
from the 4th or 5th century cE. The manuscripts in Calliopius’ recension are divided into 
two groups, one of which is distinguished by being illustrated with miniatures, evidently 
depicting scenes of the play. The most convenient collection and discussion of these 
illustrations is found in Jones and Morey (1931) and more recently in Wright (2006). The 
miniatures on the manuscripts originated, most likely, in Calliopius’ 5th-century edition, 
and transcribe the contemporary perception of staging a Terentian play. 
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public in the middle register watching that spectacle, in reality watches the 
debate between Terence and Luscius, not the Andria.*4 

Rhetorical speech is effective because it follows structure. Argumentation 
is compartmentalized in distinct sections arranged in specific order, while 
stylistic consistency is pivotal in terms of employment of set programmatic 
terminology and figures of speech, and is even a marked feature of trial lan- 
guage. Such stylistic consistency is omnipresent in Terence’s prologues. This 
carefully charted use of language presupposes a culture with a long tradition 
in the study of the technology of oral performance. In the Homeric epics we 
have ample material to understand how an oral tradition can work and ana- 
lyze the techniques of the oral performers. The bards orally performed poems of 
great length, which they reproduced in-performance in revised form. In order 
to be able to reproduce from memory hundreds of verses, the bards developed 
techniques of memorization based, among other things, on devising a collec- 
tion of stereotyped descriptive words and phrases, often of set metrical value 
for specific metrical placement, but also images, themes, and concepts, even 
set scenes and whole narratives. The formulaic character of these verbal and 
conceptual/narrative schemes is determined by their recurrence. These stock 
expressions served the twofold function of lightening the oral poet’s task in 
telling the story, but also of making it easier for the audience to follow, while 
their repetitive character enhanced the effect of familiarity among the audi- 
ence. The same effect of familiarity and the forging of rapport are sought by 
the recurrence, in the prologues of all six Terentian plays, of words, phrases, and 
concepts. Taken together they compose a code of quasi-formulaic “orality” that 
infuses the prologues with the spontaneity and immediacy of an oral delivery 
in-performance. This simulation of bardic orality was expected to appeal to any 
audience trained to process complex knowledge received orally. In addition to 
the recurring accusations and the dismissal of the opponents as “malevolent” 
and “old,” the following examples are representative of this mannerism. 

Five of the six prologues (the Hecyra prologue being the sole exception) open 
with a subordinate clause, aimed at drawing in the audience and making them 
attentive and welcoming of more information as they subconsciously wait for 
the main clause and the full sense.*° Similarly, a set of closural phrases (appeals 


44 Otter (2010: 165 ff.). 

45 Cf. Sharrock (2009: 68) for further analysis on the oral style of the prologues: “In three 
Terentian cases (An., Ph., Ad.) the subordination is one of time, as is appropriate to the 
beginning of an oral story and to the creation of the world that is greater than the world 
of the play. Two prologues throw the play and its issues out into the world, most explicitly 
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to pay attention and show equanimity toward the upcoming performance) 
feature in all six prologues, and as noted earlier, play and draw upon Plautus’ 
prologues. 

To refer to his plays, Terence employs two terms, fabula and comoedia. The 
more common of the two, fabula, appears ten times in the six prologues; in all 
but two it occupies the last three syllables of the verse (An. 3, 16; Phorm. 4, 11a; 
Eun. 23, 25; Ad. 7, 22). The second term, comoedia, occurs four times, and in all 
four cases it occupies the end of the line (An. 26; Phorm. 25; Heaut. 4; Ad. 6); 
in Hec. 45 a periphrasis for the comedy, ludos scaenicos, is set at the end of the 
line, as well. 

The word poeta naturally is a pivotal one, with fifteen attestations in total 
in the six prologues (An. 1, 7; Phorm. 1 (twice), 13, 29; Hec. 13, 21; Heaut. 2, 
22; Eun. 3, 23, 28; Ad. 1, 25); it features in the opening line of three of them, 
and on the first three lines in five of them (the prologues to the Hecyra being 
the only exception). In five of the six prologues (except the Andria prologue), 
the second attestation of the term poeta is set between the 22nd and the 
29th line from the top. The omnipresence of the term is further enhanced 
in light of the realization that it occupies every possible metrical position 
in Terence’s verse—the only recurring term to do so. Even more dominant 
a term, scribere, the activity emphasized as the core of Terence’s demiurgic 
identity, in various forms of conjugation as noted above,*6 never opens a verse, 
and on only three occasions is it the concluding word of the verse. In several 
cases it clusters with fabula in scribere fabulam/s, an expression that is used 
interchangeably with facere fabulam/s and facere comoediam/s—all phrases 
recasting Terence’s poeta creator identity?’ and as such referring not merely 
to the composition of comic plays but specifically to the production of scripts 
according to Terence’s particular style. 

Codified speech had as great an effect on the literate spectators as on the 
illiterate, since they lived in the same, primarily oral culture, and they were 
equally keen in detecting polished speech. Their assessment of the stylistically 
polished orality of the prologues, however, is filtered through the conscious- 
ness that this orality is indeed “polished,” that is, designed to seem “oral” in 
nature. At the same time, these informed audiences are able to identify the 


in the Heauton Timorumenos, with the implicit question about the identity of the speaker, 
but also in the Eunuchus, with the universalizing si quisquamst qui ....” 

46 866 note 33 above. 

47 Onthe concept of the poeta creator, including its genesis and evolution in ancient litera- 
ture and thought, see Lieberg (1982); also Tigerstedt (1968). 
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multiple layers of interliterary and intercultural discourse that accompany the 
artful simulation of orality. For instance, the systematic placement of the term 
poeta at the opening lines of the prologues in conjunction with the complete 
absence of Terence’s own name obviously communicates to a learned spectator 
that the dramatist wishes to introduce himself (and be known and addressed 
henceforth) as the mastermind of a new trend in Roman comic dramaturgy. 


Conclusion 


When Terence appeared on the comic stage in 166 BCE, he was fully aware that 
ifhe was going to succeed he needed to confront a long and very successful tra- 
dition of comic dramaturgy at Rome, which had reached its peak a few years 
earlier with Plautus. Terence did not follow the traditional method of comic 
playwrights who relied considerably on improvisation in performance and 
frequently altered their original scripts after their performances to incorpo- 
rate successful jokes improvised by the actors during performance; instead, he 
chose to present his actors with completed scripts and instruct them to mem- 
orize the fully written-out parts, and not improvise. Anticipating the strong 
reaction from his rivals and possibly the negative reception by the audience, 
Terence invented a clever technique to stifle potential opposition even before it 
had the chance to ignite: he opened his play with an prologue that would com- 
municate the originality of the production about to be performed along with a 
defense against an alleged systematic and vicious attack already at work—an 
attack that would make him appear as an innocent victim before the eyes of 
his spectators. 

In order to create this desired strong rapport with his audience, Terence had 
to address a diverse array of expectations. The spectators included members 
of the Roman plebs, who had little or no knowledge of literacy and were, con- 
sequently, not in a position to appreciate the ties to the literary tradition of 
New Comedy; and members of the aristocratic elite, including the magistrates 
for the financing of the production of his plays. The plebs expected an enter- 
taining spectacle full of excitement and action on stage; these expectations 
Terence addressed by situating at the core of his prologues the attack of his 
rivals on his playwriting and his defense in return, and also by articulating these 
prologues in language reminiscent of Plautus’ informative monologues. The 
erudite spectators were treated to a double intertextual discourse with themes 
of programmatic significance conspicuously articulated previously in the texts 
of Aristophanes and Callimachus. To both audiences, Terence transmitted new 
information that involved a revolutionary transition in the technology of pal- 
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liata production, from orality to literacy. Since the two audiences had vastly 
different opinions about the quality of a performance and received the infor- 
mation accordingly, it stands as a great accomplishment on Terence’s part to 
have forged successful separate and meaningful dialogues with each group, and 
to have secured their approval.*8 
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Simile Structure in Homeric Epic 
and Vergil’s Aeneid 


Deborah Beck 


The structure of a Homeric simile is, in general, very consistent and predictable. 
At or near the beginning of the verse, an expression like ὡς δ᾽ ὅτε tells the 
audience that the ongoing narrative is being suspended, and a simile has begun. 
After one or several additional verses that develop the story told by the simile, 
a verse that starts with ὥς (or something similar) identifies the end of the 
comparison and returns the audience to the world of the narrative. Similes in 
the Aeneid, in contrast, can have a wide range of structures; in particular, two 
thirds of them lack an explicit “thus” expression that unambiguously marks the 
end point of the simile. The different structure of a Vergilian simile compared 
to a Homeric one means that even where the content of a Vergilian simile 
clearly derives from Homeric poetry, the way it transmits the imagery of the 
simile to its audience fundamentally alters the function of similes in Vergilian 
epic. Moreover, the beginning and ending structures of similes in the Aeneid 
set up a wide-ranging and active interpretive relationship between the poem 
and the poem’s audience, one that both presupposes and differs substantially 
from the kinds of engagement that Homeric similes would entail for a listening 
audience. Whereas a Homeric audience can essentially assume a particular 
structure for a simile that tells the audience both to expect the active evaluation 
that this kind of narrative requires of them and also where its boundaries lie, 
a Vergilian audience can assume nothing once the beginning of a simile opens 
up that double-track narration. The audience must construct for themselves 
not only the relationship(s) between the story in the simile and the story in the 
narrative; they must also discover the shape of the simile. These two facets of a 
simile are often related in the Aeneid. 

This paper explores the roles that structure plays in the similes in Vergil’s 
Aeneid from both a cognitive and an aesthetic perspective. First, it describes 
the forms of similes in Homeric poetry and compares these to what we find in 
the Aeneid, concentrating especially on the marked differences in how the end 
of a simile is treated and on linking these features to the compositional and 
performance contexts of Homeric epic and the Aeneid. Elizabeth Minchin’s 
paper (next in this volume) shares this focus on how different performance 
contexts affect both the poet and the audience, but her study ranges more 
widely across various features of epic poetry and highlights different aspects 
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of similes. The second part of my paper examines two pairs of similes as case 
studies of the aesthetic possibilities that the varied structures of Aeneid similes 
open up for both the poet and the audience. The two similes in the expedition 
and death of Nisus and Euryalus in Book g both lack an explicit end point. 
Two similes describing Turnus in Books 9-12 have the same form as a Homeric 
simile most commonly does, even though that form is comparatively rare in 
the Aeneid. In both of these cases, the structure of the similes conveys themes 
that are central for each episode and for the poem overall. 

Similes have attracted a veritable avalanche of scholarly interest from multi- 
ple perspectives. These include comprehensive studies and definitions of “sim- 
ile” from various theoretical viewpoints,! as well as the nature and character- 
istics of similes in specific works such as the Homeric poems and the Aeneid.” 
Several recent studies of Homeric similes have considered them specifically as 
a product of an oral performance context.? Ring composition, the recapitulat- 
ing structure of which the beginning and ending of Homeric similes forms one 
example, has been shown to exist in many forms of ordinary spoken communi- 
cations as well as in oral poetry.* This has opened new interpretive possibilities 
for Homeric similes® that see their structure not as a conscious choice that is 
aesthetically motivated, but as a routine feature of spoken language, includ- 
ing but not limited to oral poetry. An illuminating recent study of the cognitive 
dimensions of Homeric similes as spoken communication does not consider 
their form, and indeed does not include the “as” and “thus” portions in quota- 
tions of the similes it analyzes (Minchin 2001: 132-160). This implicitly suggests 
that the form ofa simile does not make an important contribution to our under- 
standing of its cognitive properties, but as we will see, both the form and the 
content of a simile in the Aeneid play a role in its meaning. 


1 A small sampling of classically oriented studies of simile includes McCall (1969) on the 
treatment of similes in ancient rhetorical theory; Silk (1974) on interaction and images; and 
Nimis (1987), using a semiotic approach. These works are intended not as a representative 
sample, but as an indication of the wide range of approaches to studying similes. 

2 On Homeric similes: Frankel (1921) remains influential; more recent important books are 
Scott (1974), Moulton (1977), Scott (2009), and Ready (2011). The most extensive treatments of 
similes in the Aeneid are Hornsby (1970) and Rieks (1981). 

3 Animportant early work in this respect is Scott (1974). Useful general surveys of the form and 
content of similes include Edwards (1991: 24—41), a brief but helpful overview, and Ready (201: 
11--26), which creates a spectrum of kinds of comparison in the Iliad. 

4 Minchin (1995) on storytelling; Nimis (1999) on similes. 

5 Ἐκ. Martin (1997) explores the Homeric simile’s connections to non-epic poetic genres via 
comparisons to other oral poetic traditions. 
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The cognitive ramifications of structure in a Vergilian simile differ markedly 
from those of a Homeric simile, since the Aeneid’s audience—certainly a read- 
ing audience, and in limited ways a listening audience as well®—had the option 
of pausing or retracing their steps as they experienced the poem. This affects 
everything about a simile in the Aeneid: how it relates to and evokes its Homeric 
(or other) antecedents; how the process of audience interpretation works and 
the results of that process; how the simile relates to the narrative; the quan- 
tity and nature of the meaning(s) that the poet gives to the simile. However, 
virtually all analyses of the similes in the Aeneid focus much more on content 
than on form. For instance, the bulk of Rieks’ extensive overview of Vergilian 
similes is devoted to their content and to the intertextuality that is so central 
to their construction and interpretation.” Hornsby (1970), the most extensive 
treatment of similes in the Aeneid in English, has such a limited view of his 
subject® that it is impossible to use his book to think productively about the 
range of ways that an audience would simultaneously engage with the similes. 
Williams (1983) provides a striking and informative exception to this general 
tendency with his analysis of the interaction between structure and meaning 
of the similes in Aeneas’ narrative of Troy’s fall in Book 2.9 At the same time, 
Williams links the regular ambiguities he finds in these similes’ form to the 
fact that Aeneas is their narrator, even though the same kinds of effects occur 
throughout the Aeneid. The relationship of a Vergilian simile to its Homeric 
antecedents, indisputably one of the most striking aspects of the similes in the 
Aeneid, has virtually always been cast as one centering on content, not form, 
and this approach has left out of consideration the fundamental cognitive dif- 
ferences between a simile in an oral poem and a simile in a written epic. 

Thus, different media of composition, performance, and audience reception 
lead to anumber of key differences between a simile in the Iliad or the Odyssey 
and one in the Aeneid. Considered from a different point of view, however, 
both oral and written similes cognitively engage the audience in several ways 


6 Forarecent treatment of the various forms of “reading” in the late Republic and early Empire, 
arguing strongly for the primacy of individual book reading, see Parker (2009). As Minchin 
persuasively shows in the next paper, the characteristics of a listening audience for Vergil 
have important differences from the listening audiences for Homeric epic that render them 
much more like readers in their capacity to take in detail and complexity. 

7 Rieks (1981). His section entitled “Form, Motive, Funktionen” focuses mainly on the latter two 
topics (1015-1034; simile structure is discussed intermittently at 1020-1025). 

8 Aparticularly striking example of this is the way he marginalizes the importance of Homeric 
epic for understanding Vergil’s similes (8-9 and passim). 

g See in particular 254-259. 
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that make similes particularly memorable and emotionally powerful parts of 
a narrative. First, images and words are processed by different parts of the 
brain, both of which are engaged in processing a verbal description of a visual 
image (which most similes in either Homeric epic or the Aeneid contain).!° 
Where two different modes of mental processing are applied to interpreting 
a single stimulus, they can be “quantitatively additive” (Paivio 1983: 17), or in 
other words, they make the object easier to remember. An analogous effect 
occurs because a simile requires an audience to keep track of two stories at 
once, that of the narrative (temporarily suspended during the simile) and that 
of the simile itself. 

Second, similes can be seen as a feature that creates a strong bond between 
the audience and what is heard or read, since they require the listener/reader to 
evaluate for himself what he is hearing or reading rather than telling him explic- 
itly what the speaker or author wants him to think. This bond, in turn, makes 
someone understand better what has been narrated." This way of thinking 
about similes suggests that their emotional and their intellectual dimensions 
are one and the same: they help an audience to understand the narrative bet- 
ter because they arouse emotions through the process of interpretation. This 
notion of how similes engage an audience applies to both Homeric epic and to 
the Aeneid, while the cognitive ramifications of their structure differ substan- 
tially. This interplay of sameness and difference in similes in the Aeneid as they 
relate to their Homeric antecedents underlies some of the most striking and 
poignant moments in the poem. 


Patterns of Simile Structures in Homeric Epic and Vergil’s Aeneid 


This paper focuses on the similes which tell a story, that is to say, the long sim- 
iles that include verbs,!? not brief comparisons that “have much in common 


10 = Minchin 2001: 132-160 presents this idea in detail. 

11 Tannen (1989: 17), “listeners and readers not only understand information better but care 
more about it—understand it because [emphasis original] they care about it—if they have 
worked to make its meaning.” Later on (138), she cites imagery as an example of something 
that leads to “internal evaluation” by the reader rather than an evaluation imposed on the 
reader by the speaker or author. 

12 511 (1974: 16) defines short similes as “less stylized forms whose outward distinguishing 
mark has not, in fact, much to do with length but with the absence of a so [sic] from the 
Sostiick.’ This makes them irrelevant to a study that focuses on various treatments of the 
so part of similes. 
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with formular epithets”! such as δαίμονι ἶσος (9 x Iliad) or ἠέλιος ὥς (1x Iliad, 
2x Od.). The exact number of similes in the two Homeric poems varies some- 
what depending on how a simile is defined, but a consensus figure gives 180 
longer similes in the Iliad and 40 in the Odyssey.'+ Of these similes, only one 
lacks any clear introductory expression’ and about a dozen lack a conclud- 
ing “thus” word or phrase.!6 Nearly all Homeric similes with an explicit ending 
place the resumptive “thus” expression at the beginning of the verse.!” While 
the initial “as” expression may be found at various points in the verse, the most 
common structure of a Homeric simile (117 examples) places an introductory 
expression at the beginning of the first verse of the comparison and a resump- 
tive expression at the beginning of a transitional verse returning the audience 
to the narrative. Iliad 2.86-93, comparing the movement of the Greek troops 
(λαοί, 86) to a swarm of bees (ἔθνεα, 87; used in the exit verse at 91 for the troops 
as well) is an example of this typical structure. 


ὡς ἄρα φωνήσας ... 
ἐπεσσεύοντο δὲ λαοί. 

ἠῦτε ἔθνεα εἶσι μελισσάων ἁδινάων 
πέτρης ἐκ γλαφυρῆς αἰεὶ νέον ἐρχομενάων, 
βοτρυδὸν δὲ πέτονται en’ ἄνθεσιν εἰαρινοῖσιν- 
αἵ μέν τ’ ἔνθα ἅλις πεποτήαται, αἵ δέ τε ἔνθα- 
ὡς τῶν ἔθνεα πολλὰ νεῶν ἄπο καὶ κλισιάων 
ἠϊόνος προπάροιθε βαθείης ἐστιχόωντο 
ἰλαδὸν εἰς ἀγορήν. 

Iliad 2.84, 86-93 


13 +Theapt characterization of Edwards (1991: 25); the figures for the following two examples 
are also his. 

14 _ Rieks (1981:1013 n. 6), where he discusses the variations in criteria among different scholars 
and consequent differences in totals. 

15 —_ Iliad 3.10-12, which follows almost immediately on another simile (3.2-- 7) that lacks a clear 
exit word. Taken as a pair, these two similes have an introductory ὥς (ὄρνιθες ὥς #,2) anda 
concluding ὥς as well (at the beginning of verse 13). Muellner (1990) offers a wide-ranging 
analysis of this pair of similes. 

16 Πίαα 2.209-210, 2.394-397, 3-3-7 (mentioned in the previous note), 4.130-133, 13.298—300, 
15.237-238, 15.605-606, 16.3—4, 18.600-601 (on the shield of Achilles), 23.712—713; Od. 2.45, 
19.211—212, 22.299-301 (followed immediately by a second simile). 

17 Exceptions: Iliad 15.630—-636, 23.760—763; Od. 10.410-414. 
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So he spoke ... 

and the army thronged behind them. 
Like the swarms of clustering bees that issue forever 
in fresh bursts from the hollow in the stone, and hang like 
bunched grapes as they hover beneath the flowers in springtime 
fluttering in swarms together this way and that way, 
so the many nations of men from the ships and the shelters 
along the front of the deep sea bench marched in order 
by companies to the assembly.!8 


Both ἠῦτε and ὥς are common ways to frame a simile,!® telling the audience 
unambiguously at the start of the relevant verses that a simile is beginning and 
then that it is over. This consistent and explicit structure helps a listener to 
easily grasp the simile as a discrete unit, while the range and depth of its con- 
nections to the narrative must be inferred. Even though the listener must essen- 
tially listen on two channels during a simile—he must remember where the 
narrative was when it left off, and also attend to the simile as it progresses—the 
cognitive difficulty of this task is minimized by the well-marked ring composi- 
tional structure of the simile. In other words, the regular structure of a simile 
in Homeric poetry functions in the way that Minchin has laid out for formu- 
las and type scenes, to “ease the task of listening because it is repeated” (this 
volume, p. 272). 

In contrast, a simile like Iliad 2.207-211 requires a listener to reconsider the 
length and shape of the simile after it ends in order to figure out where its 
boundaries are, thus adding a second level of interpretation to the task of puz- 
zling out the relations between the content of the simile and the surrounding 
narrative. The overall context here is similar to the comparison at 2.87 ff: an 
important Greek leader (Nestor in the earlier passages; Odysseus here) has just 
spoken to the Greek troops, who then follow him to a place of assembly, in 
the course of which they are compared to some natural phenomenon.?° But 
whereas the first simile marks the end of the comparison in the process of 
returning to the narrative (2.91-92), 211-212 lacks a stated end point. Indeed, 


18 Homeric quotations are taken from the OCT of Monro and Allen. Translations are by 
Lattimore (1951). 

19 _ Lee (1964: 62-64) provides a list of initial “so” expressions in Homeric similes. 

20 δοοίί (1974: 35) notes that whenever the Greek army moves in Book 2, it is modified by a 
simile. 
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we might say that it presents rather than illustrates the motion of the Greek 
troops toward the place of assembly.?! 


ὡς ὅ γε xolpavewy Stee στρατόν- ot δ᾽ ἀγορήνδε 
αὖτις ἐπεσσεύοντο νεῶν ἄπο καὶ κλισιάων 

ἠχῇ, ὡς O('te κῦμα πολυφλοίσβοιο θαλάσσης 
αἰγιαλῷ μεγάλῳ βρέμεται, σμαραγεῖ δέ τε πόντος. 
Ἄλλοι μέν 6” ἕζοντο, ἐρήτυθεν δὲ καθ’ ἕδρας: 
Θερσίτης ... 


Iliad 2.207--212, 


So he went through the army marshalling it, until once more 
they swept back into the assembly place from the ships and the shelters 
clamorously, as when from the thunderous sea the surf-beat 
crashes upon the great beach, and the whole sea is in tumult. 
Now the rest had sat down, and were orderly in their places, 
But Thersites ... 


At the start of the simile, these Greeks are doing the same thing as those at 
2.86, namely, hastening toward the place of assembly (ἐπεσσεύοντο, 2.86 and 
208). But whereas the narrative after the first simile ends returns to the same 
point in the action as when the simile began (ὡς ... ἐστιχόωντο ... εἰς ἀγορήν, 
91-93), between 2.208 and 211, the Greeks have gone from heading for the 
assembly (ἐπεσσεύοντο, 208) to sitting down in it (ἕξοντο, 211). The lack of a 
resumptive “thus” word at the end of the simile fosters this sense that the simile 
substitutes for the actual arrival of the Greeks in the place of assembly. The 
audience's interpretive powers are further exercised by the fact that the simile 
describes not the movement of the troops (which must be supplied, insofar 
as it is never described in the narrative), but their noise as they make their 
way to the assembly. The confluence of so many different kinds of cognitive 
gaps that must be bridged, some of which do not become apparent until the 
simile is already over, makes this a particularly challenging Homeric simile for 
a listening audience. 

The structures of similes in the Aeneid, on the other hand, regularly make 
such demands of the audience. While the vast majority of Homeric similes 


21 + Neither of these aspects of this simile is noted in the various scholarly treatments of it. For 
example, Moulton (1977: 40—-41) ends his quotation of the simile at verse 210, which misses 
an important and unusual feature of the comparison. 
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contain both an introductory and a concluding word, allowing the listener to 
easily identify the simile as a unit and to distinguish it from the narrative, most 
similes in the Aeneid return seamlessly to the narrative just as Iliad 2.209—210 
does.2* The most common simile structure in the Aeneid, with 39 examples out 
of a total of just over 100,79 is one that clearly marks the beginning of the simile 
with some kind of “as” word at the start of the verse, but does not explicitly 
mark the end of the simile.2+ Thus, the audience can generally expect to be 
clearly informed that a simile is under way, but they can also expect to have 
to figure out for themselves that the simile has ended. Aeneid 1.588-594 is a 
typical example.?® 


restitit Aeneas claraque in luce refulsit 

os umerosque deo similis; namque ipsa decoram 
caesariem nato genetrix lumenque iuuentae 
purpureum et laetos oculis adflarat honores: 
quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flauo 
argentum Pariusue lapis circumdatur auro. 

tum sic reginam adloquitur ... 


There Aeneas 
stood, glittering in that bright light, his face 
and shoulders like a god’s. Indeed, his mother 
had breathed upon her son becoming hair, 
the glow of a young man, and in his eyes, 
glad handsomeness: such grace as art can add 
to ivory, or such as Parian marble 
or silver shows when set in yellow gold. 

But then ... he tells the queen ... 


22 Longer similes in Apollonius’ Argonautica lack an exit word more often than Homeric 
similes do, but nowhere near as often as we find in the Aeneid. Of 55 such similes, 
two-thirds have a verse-initial “thus” word (37 instances) and just 7 lack any “thus” word. 
In contrast, the 14 similes that are less than two verses long never include an exit word. 

283 I counted 101; Rieks (1981: 1012) has 104, citing in 1012 n. 2 a range of totals that various 
scholars have come up with. 

24  Thesecond most common structure (25 instances) features an introductory “as” word that 
is found somewhere other than the beginning of the verse with no clear indication when 
the simile is over. 

25 The Latin text is from Mynors’ OCT. Translations are quoted from Mandelbaum (1961). 
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Quale (592) indicates clearly that a simile has begun, but there is no corre- 
sponding “thus” expression at the end of the comparison. 

In this simile, as in many others, the lack of a “thus” word at the end does 
not make the shape of the simile particularly difficult to understand. Rather, 
594 contains two clear indications that the narrative has resumed: the temporal 
adverb tum marks a change in time compared to what has gone immediately 
before it, and reginam refers to a specific person who has no role in the simile 
but does have one in the narrative. In practice, although the audience of this 
simile has a larger cognitive task to do in making sense of it than that of a 
Homeric listener taking in a simile whose boundaries were clearly indicated, 
this task would not be hard to manage. At the same time, a listener routinely 
asked to supply this kind of detail in an oral poem might well lose the train of 
the narrative if he stopped to mull over a simile while the poet continued to 
narrate, so the regular use of a structure like this is compatible with audience 
understanding of the written Aeneid in a way that it is not for Homeric epic.?® 

Some similes in the Aeneid have much more abrupt end points, where there 
is not only no “thus” word to conclude the comparison, but the narrative goes 
somewhere quite different at the end of the simile than it had been when the 
simile began. This kind of disjunction requires a greater interpretive effort from 
readers, one that apparently is not compatible with oral performance, insofar 
as this does not happen with Homeric similes. For example, a simile in Aeneid 9 
compares the noise of the battlefield to the fury of a storm. The verse following 
the simile introduces two new characters who have not previously appeared in 
the ongoing battle and who have no obvious connection to the simile. 


sternitur omne solum telis, tum scuta cauaeque 
dant sonitum flictu galeae, pugna aspera surgit: 
quantus ab occasu ueniens pluuialibus Haedis 
uerberat imber humum, quam multa grandine nimbi 
in uada praecipitant, cum Iuppiter horridus Austris 
torquet aquosam hiemem et caelo caua nubila rumpit. 
Pandarus et Bitias, Idaeo Alcanore creti ... 
portam ... recludunt 

Aen. 9.666-672; 675 


26 See Minchin this volume, pp. 268-269, for the idea of the different “cognitive ceilings” of 
listening and reading audiences. 
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The ground 

is littered far and wide with missiles; shields 
and hollow helmets clash and clang; the battle 
grows ever bloodier: just as a gale 
that, born beneath the stormy Hyades, 
will rush out from the west and flail the ground; 
or hail that whips the shoals when Jupiter, 
rough with his turning south winds, twists the squall 
of water, cracks the heavens’ hollow clouds. 

Then two sons of Alcanor, Pandarus 
and Bitias ... held the gate ... 


The sentence before the simile makes no references to human beings at all in 
depicting the noise on the battlefield. It is full of words for things, containing 
the strikingly large number of seven different non-animate nouns in just two 
verses (666-667). The simile enlarges on this idea by comparing the clanging 
of shields and helmets to the noise of a rainstorm drumming on the ground 
(668-672). The long nominative in the next verse, introducing the audience 
at some length to two Trojans whom we have not met before, eventually 
clarifies that these fighters are involved in the battle (675-676), but before 
this happens, the length and the heavily periodic structure of the sentence 
forcefully disengages the audience from the view of the battlefield that the 
simile depicted. Indeed, Mynors’ OCT begins a new paragraph at verse 672, 
underscoring that a different idea begins after the simile ends. This disjunction, 
requiring heightened attention from the audience in order to make sense of it, 
focuses the audience’s attention both on what precedes it (the simile) and on 
what follows (Pandarus and Bitias).?” 

A minority of similes in the Aeneid follow the typical Homeric pattern of 
having a line-initial “as” word at the beginning of the simile and a line-initial 
“thus” word at the end (17 instances). The first simile describing Turnus as 
intense fighting gets under way in Book g is one such. 


27 Similes provide a sort of ring composition for the appearance of Pandarus and Bitias in the 
poem, if we pair this one preceding their arrival with the comparison of the fallen Bitias 
to a wrecked pier (9.710-- 716, which has a similar structure to this simile in that it not only 
lacks a concluding word, but the narrative goes on to something quite different after it 
ends). 
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huc turbidus atque huc 
lustrat equo muros aditumque per auia quaerit. 
ac ueluti pleno lupus insidiatus ouili 
cum fremit ad caulas uentos perpessus et imbris 
nocte super media; tuti sub matribus agni 
balatum exercent, ille asper et improbus ira 
saeuit in absentis; collecta fatigat edendi 
ex longo rabies et siccae sanguine fauces: 
haud aliter Rutulo muros et castra tuenti 
ignescunt irae, duris dolor ossibus ardet. 

Aen. 9.57-66 


Fanatic Turnus scans the walls; 

he rides from this side back to that, seeking 

an entrance where there is none. Even as 

a wolf who waits outside the full sheepfold 

will how] beside the pens at midnight, facing 
both wind and storm; beneath their dams the sheltered 
lambs keep on bleating; fierce and desperate 
with rage, the wolf is wild against his absent 
prey; after such long famine now the frenzy 

for food, his dry and bloodless jaws torment him: 
just so, as he surveys the wall and camp, 

is Tumnus’ anger kindled; indignation 

is hot in his hard bones. 


This simile resembles a Homeric simile not only in the appearance of “as” and 
“thus” words at its beginning (59) and end (65), but also in returning to the 
narrative at more or less the same spot where it left off. The context both 
before and after the simile highlights the raging emotions of Turnus (turbidus, 
57; ignescunt irae, dolor ... ardet, 66); such ferocity also characterizes the wolf 
in the simile (dmprobus ira, 62; rabies, 64). Similarly, the narrative describes 
Turnus trying to find a way inside the walls of the Trojan camp (muros ... quaerit, 
58; muros ... tuenti, 65). In sum, not the least of the interpretive demands that 
similes in the Aeneid make on the reader is in the variety of forms that they can 
take, and the consequent need to evaluate the structure of each simile anew 
without being able to make the assumptions available to a Homeric audience 
about what the shape of the simile is going to be. 

In the remainder of this paper, I will discuss two specific cases where the 
structure of similes helps to depict important aspects of the scenes and charac- 
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ters in which they appear. All of these similes have been extensively discussed 
in the scholarly literature, but for the most part without reference to the way 
that structure, not only content, contributes to the effects that the similes cre- 
ate. Accordingly, I focus primarily on structure, but studies that elaborate on 
the content of these comparisons can be found in the notes.?® As we will see, 
structure and content intertwine in such a way that both underlie the powerful 
impact of these similes. 


Similes with no Explicit Exit: Nisus and Euryalus 
The episode of Nisus and Euryalus includes two similes. The first, at 9.339-341, 
compares Nisus (and, in the view of some commentators, Euryalus as well) 
to a hungry lion as he kills various sleeping Italians. The second (9.435—-437) 
portrays the head of the dying Euryalus as a drooping flower. Each of these 
similes derives its effect partly by referring to both Nisus and Euryalus. The 
power of this technique has been noted for the first simile,?9 where it has been 
used to support both a negative reading of the behavior of Nisus and Euryalus 
(Pavlock 1985) and a more ambiguous interpretation.*° All of these studies view 
the simile in isolation from the comparison of Euryalus to a flower, even though 
both similes incorporate both heroes*! and even though each simile gains in 
power and pathos if it is read alongside the other. A complementary pair of 
similes describes this pair of heroes as a pair, at two key moments in their tragic 


28 The focus of Minchin’s paper on the various ways that the content of similes in Homeric 
epic differs from those in the Aeneid—differences both in the content itself and in the 
resulting poetic effects of similes in Homeric epic compared to Vergil—complements my 
emphasis on form. 

29  Rieks (1981: 1082), claiming—erroneously, in my view—that this is the only example of 
this phenomenon in the Aeneid (“Diese Form einer mittels Apodosis, und Apodosis, auf zwei 
verschiedene Subjekte bezogenen Protasis treffen wir sonst bei Vergil nicht.’); Pavlock (1985: 
214-215); Hardie (1994: 134). All of these analyses agree that the simile connects Nisus and 
Euryalus, but they suggest various effects that this might produce. In contrast, Hornsby 
(1970: 65-66) and Duckworth (1967: 147) associate the simile only with Nisus. Pavlock 
(1985: 215) says that “commentators and translators have been uncertain as to whether 
the simile applies to Nisus or Euryalus.’ 

30 ~~‘ The section of the introduction in Hardie (1994) that deals with Nisus and Euryalus (23-34) 
is generally sympathetic; his reading of this simile in particular is somewhat opaque (“The 
simile is Janus-headed, acting as the pivot of this episode,” 135). In particular, Iam not sure 
what Hardie means by “the pivot of this episode.” 

31 For this effect in the Euryalus simile, see Lyne (1987: 229), pointing out that the simile 
conveys the feelings of Nisus about Euryalus. He does not mention the structure of the 
simile in support of this point, as I will do below. 
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story. In both similes, the structure of the simile and the way that structure 
integrates the simile with its context(s) plays a key role in depicting Nisus and 
Euryalus as a couple. 

Both of the similes in the Nisus and Euryalus episode appear at moments of 
strong feeling and significant battlefield deaths. After several speeches between 
Nisus and Euryalus and then between them and the Trojans as they plan 
their expedition (176-313), the two leave the Trojan encampment in search 
of Aeneas (egressi, 314). Once they set out, Nisus cautions Euryalus to keep 
back while he attacks their sleeping foes (320-323), which he then does with 
great vividness and gusto (324-338, focusing almost entirely on the slain rather 
than on Nisus as the slayer). Just before the simile comparing Nisus to a lion, a 
pathetic description of the young Serranus directs the audience’s attention to 
the plight of the Italians who are being killed. This sympathy for the object of 
the attacker's force continues in the simile itself. 


et iuuenem Serranum, illa qui plurima nocte 
luserat, insignis facie, multoque iacebat 
membra deo uictus—felix, si protinus illum 
aequasset nocti ludum in lucemque tulisset: 
impastus ceu plena leo per ouilia turbans 
(suadet enim uesana fames) manditque trahitque 
molle pecus mutumque metu, fremit ore cruento. 
nec minor Euryali caedes; incensus et ipse 
perfurit ... 

Aen. 9.335-343 


And young Serranus, known for beauty, 

who had gamed long that night, then lay, his limbs 
undone by too much Bacchus; had he played on 
and made that gaming last the night away, 

until the light of day, he had been happy! 

For even as a starving lion, raging 

through crowded sheepfolds, urged by frenzied hunger, 
who tears and drags the feeble flock made mute 
by fear and roars with bloody mouth... 

No less, the slaughter of Euryalus: 

he, too, is kindled ... 


The structure of this simile in relation to its narrative context incorporates 
three comparanda simultaneously. To begin with, the sentence containing the 
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accusative Serranum has no main verb, although the larger context requires 
that Nisus be the implied subject responsible for the unspecified action against 
Serranus. Thus, the sentence immediately before the simile, as well as the 
expressive details of Serranus’ youth and playfulness (luserat, 336; ludum, 338) 
and the past contrary to fact condition giving a glimpse of an alternative 
reality in which Serranus survived (337-338), focuses the audience’s atten- 
tion and sympathy at least as much on Nisus’ victim as on Nisus. The simile 
itself has the same effect, evoking both the hunger of the raging lion and the 
terror of the flock that the lion eats.34 The conclusion of the simile uses a 
line-initial comparative expression (nec minor, 342) to return to the idea of 
slaughter, but by equating the killings of Ewryalus both to those of the lion 
in the simile and to those of Nisus that were narrated just before the sim- 
ile. The simile both lacks and provides a resumptive “thus” structure, since 
it does have one, but the phrase refers to a different comparandum than the 
one with which the simile started.3? This striking effect unites Euryalus and 
Nisus as killers, while the prominence of their victims before, after, and within 
the simile gives the slain a key role in the scene as well. Indeed, Nisus and 
Euryalus will very soon be slain themselves, a moment that Vergil treats with 
even greater emotional force than he gives to their notably pathetic victims, 
and perhaps the prominence of their dead enemies here foreshadows their 
deaths. 

This lion comparison occurs at the point when Nisus and Euryalus are most 
powerful and terrifying as fighters; when Euryalus has died and Nisus is blaming 
himself for the slaying of his beloved, a very different simile unites the two of 
them once again through erotically tinged images of the grief and finality of a 
loved one’s death. 


uoluitur Euryalus leto, pulchrosque per artus 

it cruor inque umeros ceruix conlapsa recumbit: 
purpureus ueluti cum flos succisus aratro 
languescit moriens, lassoue papauera collo 


32  Pavlock (1985: 214) effectively draws out this effect, partly by contrasting Vergil’s simile 
with an important Homeric antecedent, the comparison of Diomedes to a lion at Iliad 
10.485-486. Pavlock’s article includes a very helpful discussion of the Doloneia and Euripi- 
des’ Rhesus as antecedents of this scene. 

383 Rieks (1981: 1082) suggests that Penelope’s comparison of herself to the nightingale at Od. 
19.518—524 offers the only Homeric parallel for this, but it seems to me that a more apposite 
antecedent in many ways is the comparison of both Penelope and Odysseus to aswimming 
man grateful to reach land at Od. 23.231-240. 
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demisere caput pluuia cum forte grauantur. 

at Nisus ruit in medios solumque per omnis 

Volcentem petit, in solo Volcente moratur. 
Aen. 9.433-439 


[Euryalus] tumbles into death, the blood flows down 
his handsome limbs; his neck, collapsing, leans 
against his shoulder: even as a purple 

flower, severed by the plow, falls slack in death; 

or poppies as, with weary necks, they bow 

their heads when weighted down by sudden rain. 
But Nisus rushes on among them all; 

he is seeking only Volcens, only Volcens 

can be the man he wants. 


As in the previous simile, this comparison has as its starting point one of the 
two characters, here the slumping corpse of the dead Euryalus (433-434). After 
a simile whose elegiac implications have been well explored,** the narrative 
resumes not with the fate of Euryalus but with the reaction of Nisus to his 
fate. 

The structure here, in fact, closely resembles the pattern we saw at Aen. 
1588-594. The narrative resumes after a conjunction that breaks with the 
world of the simile. Here the at does this logically; in Book 1, tum does it 
temporally. Moreover, the narrative mentions a specific person who belongs 
to the narrative but not to the simile. At Nisus ritus (438) corresponds to tum 
sic reginam adloquitur (1.594). In Book 1, however, the person mentioned as 
the narrative resumes (reginam, 1.594) is the object of a verb whose subject 
is Aeneas. He is the focus of the simile, the sentence before the simile, and 
the narrative after the simile concludes. Thus, the narrative resumes after the 
simile in Book 1 in a basically clear and straightforward manner, despite the 
absence of a Homeric “thus” resumptive expression. The Euryalus simile, on the 
other hand, ends with a structure broadly similar to the one at 1.594, but with a 
small but telling difference that movingly unites Euryalus with Nisus at the very 
moment when death has parted them forever. The content of the simile unites 


34 Summarized at Hardie (1994: 30-31); see also his note ad 435-437. The excellent treatment 
in Griffith (1985) draws out the epic/military and the erotic/lyric strands of allusions in the 
simile. He links this “doubleness” to the fact that this simile contains two comparisons (to 
a flos, and to a papauer) rather than one. 
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the two young men not as fighters (the thrust of 9.339-341), but as lovers, and 
indeed, it is as lovers rather than fighters that they have been remembered by 
generations of readers. 

Just as each of these two similes for Nisus and Euryalus creates its effect 
partly by means of structures that allow—if not require—the audience to 
unite the two as referents of that simile individually, so too each simile gains 
in power if it is read as a complementary foil for the other.*> The first simile 
begins with Nisus as the point of comparison and ends by including Euryalus 
as well; conversely, the second begins with Euryalus and ends by turning to 
Nisus, whose emotions color the content of the simile. The first simile unites 
the two at the moment when they are at the height of their military success, 
while the second creates a poignant image of the untimely loss of love and 
beauty in between two “speeches” of striking emotional power, namely Nisus’ 
desperate appeal to the Italians to kill him instead of Euryalus (427-430) and 
the narrator’s apostrophe to Nisus and Euryalus promising them that they 
will be remembered as long as Rome endures (446—449).°° These currents of 
similarity and difference between the two similes effectively complement one 
another so as to consistently highlight the pathetic fate of these two young 
men and to unite them as a pair when they meet their death. The structure 
of these two similes, and the involvement that interpreting those structures 
entails for the audience, plays a big part in creating the depth and the nature 
of the emotional impact of these comparisons. 


Homeric Structure: Turnus 
The pair of similes that describe Nisus and Euryalus display the most common 
structure of similes in the Aeneid, in which no explicit “thus” expression returns 
the audience to the narrative after the simile. In each case, the absence of 
such an expression goes hand in hand with a change of reference between 
the beginning and the end of the simile. Thus, this regular structure creates a 
powerful aesthetic effect that underlines a key theme of this episode and of the 
poem overall.’ A key pair of similes for Turnus, in contrast, derive their force 


385 Rieks (1981: 1083) draws a parallel between the pair of similes for Pandarus and Bitias and 
this pair for Nisus and Euryalus, although one of the points of similarity on which he bases 
the comparison is that the second simile in the pair refers to only one of the heroes. 

86 The apostrophe itself is beyond the scope of this paper; for a fairly recent analysis and dis- 
cussion of competing opinions about it, see Potz (1993). Hardie (1994: 153) notes that this 
is “the most emphatic authorial intervention in the epic and the only explicit reference to 
the power of his own poetry.” 

37 Duckworth (1967) is particularly effective in establishing the importance of Nisus and 
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partly from the fact that each uses the most common Homeric simile structure, 
with an “as” word at the beginning of the first verse of the simile and a “thus” 
expression at the beginning of a concluding verse that returns the poem to the 
narrative. Of course, a central theme of the Aeneid is the nature of heroism, 
and of Aeneas and Turnus as specific instances of a “hero.’38 This discussion 
will show that the form of two similes that describe Tumnus at key points in 
Books 9 and 12 depict Tumus as a “Homeric” hero, with all the grandeur and 
ambivalence that this idea entails in the Aeneid. 

The first simile describing Turnus as Book 9 gets under way compares him 
to a hungry wolf attacking a sheepfold (Aen. 9.57—66), a simile that has been 
discussed already as an example of the fairly small group of similes in the 
Aeneid that have the most common Homeric structure. 


huc turbidus atque huc 
lustrat equo muros aditumque per auia quaerit. 
ac ueluti pleno lupus insidiatus ouili 
cum fremit ad caulas uentos perpessus et imbris 
nocte super media; tuti sub matribus agni 
balatum exercent, ille asper et improbus ira 
saeuit in absentis; collecta fatigat edendi 
ex longo rabies et siccae sanguine fauces: 
haud aliter Rutulo muros et castra tuenti 
ignescunt irae, duris dolor ossibus ardet. 


Fanatic Turnus scans the walls; 
he rides from this side back to that, seeking 
an entrance where there is none. Even as 
a wolf who waits outside the full sheepfold 
will how] beside the pens at midnight, facing 
both wind and storm; beneath their dams the sheltered 
lambs keep on bleating; fierce and desperate 
with rage, the wolf is wild against his absent 
prey; after such long famine now the frenzy 


Euryalus for the last third of the poem, e.g. 149, where he says that this episode “is especially 
important in foreshadowing the tragic fate of Turnus.” 

38 The acute comments of Conte (2007: 162) on Turnus could apply equally well to Aeneas, 
and to the very notion of hero: “the form of Turnus [is] tragic, because it is intrinsically 
contradictory.” 
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for food, his dry and bloodless jaws torment him: 
just so, as he surveys the wall and camp, 

is Tumnus’ anger kindled; indignation 

is hot in his hard bones. 


Now I wish to consider the mechanics of this simile within the larger thematic 
context(s) of this part of the poem. This simile is the first in Book 9 to describe 
Turnus and the second one in the book overall.?9 It introduces the key charac- 
ter of what one critic has called “the tragedy of Turnus” in the last third of the 
poem.*° While the simile conveys a range of important qualities to the audi- 
ence as part of setting the scene, such as the raging fury of Turnus," it is not only 
the content, but also the form of the simile that contributes to the depiction of 
Turnus. Because the “Homeric” shape of the simile contrasts with a lack of close 
Homeric parallels for the content of the simile—for instance, single wolves 
are not featured in Homeric similes as comparisons for individual warriors 
(Schenk 1984: 197)-the simile cannot be seen as straightforwardly “Homeric,” 
although its structure as the audience takes it in may at first create that impres- 
sion.*? Even while the simile has some strikingly Homeric aspects—its form, 
its comparison of a prominent hero in battle to a strong, predatory animal— 
it has equally prominent non-Homeric features (such as the lack of a single 
Homeric model, and the appearance of ἃ lone wolf as the subject). This implies 
that Turnus, too, contains a deeply intertwined combination of Homeric and 


39 The first simile in Book 9 compares the Italian forces to the Ganges or the Nile (30-32). 

40 Duckworth (1967), who argues that this corresponds to the tragedy of Dido in Books 1-4, 
with Books 5-8 as “the distinctly Roman and Augustan center of the poem” (142). Otis 
(1995: 318) makes a similar point when he notes that in the final books of the poem, “The 
empathetic ‘spot-light’ is no longer on Aeneas mainly but on several Trojan and Latin 
figures and most positively on Turnus.” Schenk (1984) is a particularly extensive example 
of an unsympathetic, non-tragic reading of Turnus. 

41 Discussed above. Péschl (1970: 98) says that the simile “corresponds to ... the essence of 
Turnus’ character.” 

42 Williams (1983:174) asserts that “the Homeric analogues to this simile are not close.” Péschl 
(1970: 98) cites Iliad 11.548-555, which is about a hungry lion being chased away from 
some cows he wants to eat by men and hunting dogs, and Hardie (1994: 83) suggests Od. 
6.130-134, depicting a lion who thinks about but does not attack a domesticated flock. 
Knauer (1964: 407) mentions no fewer than five Homeric passages as parallels. Williams 
points instead to Apollonius of Rhodes 1.1243-1249 as the closest epic predecessor to this 
simile, a parallel that underlines the basic point that the simile combines Homeric and 
non-Homeric elements. 
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not-Homeric features. This is an especially powerful and apt picture to draw 
in the very first simile describing Turnus at the start of the poem’s last third as 
part of setting the stage for “the tragedy of Turnus.” 

When the story of Turnus (and the Aeneid itself) draws to a close four 
books later, another simile for Turnus that combines a Homeric structure with 
arrestingly non-Homeric features is placed in a strongly emphatic position. 
This is the very last simile in the poem (Aen. 12.906—914).*8 


tum lapis ipse uiri uacuum per inane uolutus 
nec spatium euasit totum neque pertulit ictum. 
ac uelut in somnis, oculos ubi languida pressit 
nocte quies, nequiquam auidos extendere cursus 
uelle uidemur et in mediis conatibus aegri 
succidimus; non lingua ualet, non corpore notae 
sufficiunt uires nec uox aut uerba sequuntur: 

sic Turno, quacumque uiam uirtute petiuit, 
successum dea dira negat. 


The stone itself whirls through 

the empty void but does not cross all of 

the space between; it does not strike a blow. 
Just as in dreams of night, when languid rest 
has closed our eyes, we seem in vain to wish 
to press on down a path, but as we strain, 

we falter, weak; our tongues can say nothing, 
the body loses its familiar force, 

no voice, no word, can follow; so whatever 
courage he calls upon to find a way, 

the cursed goddess keeps success from Turnus. 


As in the previous simile, clear “as” and “thus” words mark the beginning and 
end of the simile, creating a Homeric “flavor” for the simile as the audience 
takes it in. Unlike the wolf comparison in Book 9, however, this Homeric struc- 
ture presents a simile whose content has a specific Homeric antecedent that is 
not only clear but poignantly apt: the comparison of Hector as he fails to outrun 


43 With the possible exception of 12.921-923, a sort of inverse comparison which I have not 
counted as a simile (cf. Williams 1983: 172, calling 12.908 ff. “the last formal simile” of the 
poem). In contrast, Schork (1986), among others, does treat 19.921ff. as a simile. 
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the pursuing Achilles to a man in a dream who cannot escape someone who is 
chasing him (Iliad 22.199—200: ὡς δ᾽ ἐν ὀνείρῳ οὐ δύναται φεύγοντα Stwxewv: / οὔτ᾽ 
ἄρ᾽ ὁ τὸν δύναται ὑποφεύγειν οὐθ’ ὁ διώκειν [As in ἃ dream a man is not able to fol- 
low one who runs / from him, nor can the runner escape, nor the other pursue 
him]). The close similarity of the openings of these two comparisons—both 
start with “as in a dream(s)’—and the many features depicting Turnus as Hec- 
tor in the last part of the poem*4 would immediately call to mind the Homeric 
parallel for this simile. 

Alongside these strikingly Homeric qualities, the simile has another feature 
that is so incongruous that it has been characterized not simply as un-Homeric, 
but as outside the epic genre entirely. The simile describes the dreamer not 
as a generalized third person, as in the Homeric comparison, but with first- 
person plural verb forms (uidemur, 910; succidimus, 911).*° This has the effect 
of creating a strong bond of sympathy between the audience and Turnus by 
uniting them as the subject not only of these verbs, but of the simile itself.46 
First-person plural forms are foreign to epic narrative—they belong to didac- 
tic rather than to epic poetry.*’ As the tragedy of Turnus draws to a close, the 
simile that describes him does just what the first one in Book 9 did, only more 
so: it joins to a Homeric structure a combination of elements that are either 
uniquely powerful as Homeric allusions (the implicit casting of Tumus as Hec- 
tor via the analogue of Iliad 22.199—200) or are uniquely out of place not simply 
in Homeric epic but in the epic genre itself (the use of first-person plural verb 
forms to narrate the story in the simile). 

These two similes for Turnus not only use a Homeric style of ring composi- 
tion to make a thematically important point about the poem’s complex attitude 
toward Homeric epic and Homeric heroes, but taken together, they act as a ring 
around the tragedy of Turnus as it unfolds on the battlefield against Aeneas 
and the Trojans. The pair of similes at the beginning and end of this section 
of the poem, highlighting Turnus as a Homeric hero who at the same time 
is, in some crucial respects, not Homeric, gives greater prominence to Turnus 


44 Onwhich see e.g. Tarrant (2004). 

45 Such formsare absent from Homeric epic, but a simile in Apollonius Argonautica uses one 
ina parenthetical aside within a simile whose subject is a generalizing τις (2.542, πλαζόμεθ᾽ 
ἄνθρωποι). 

46 ‘Tarrant (2012: 12) remarks, “As Virgil makes us experience the event, T[urnus] could be any 
one of us.” 

47 Williams (1983: 173) links these features together by saying, “The call for sympathetic 
understanding is made by a momentary shift from epic to didactic persona in a direct 
appeal to readers.’ 
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than it does to Aeneas.*8 However ambivalent the poem is, both in the simi- 
les and elsewhere, about the nature and powers of a “Homeric” hero,*9 these 
two similes framing Turnus’ fight against the Trojans—and similes throughout 
the Aeneid—make a strong implicit case that Turnus has the better claim to the 
indisputable prominence that such a hero has within any classical epic poem. 
Of course, Turnus is defeated, and at some level, the Aeneid overall depicts the 
inadequacy and downfall of the Homeric model of heroism in favor of a new 
“Roman” model of heroism in the person of Aeneas. At the same time, the force 
of Homeric epic is such that because Tumnus is in some sense more “Homeric” 
than Aeneas, not least in the way he is depicted through the similes, even— 
or perhaps especially—in defeat he has a sympathy and grandeur that Aeneas 
lacks. 

All similes draw in an audience by asking them to supply connections be- 
tween the story told in a simile and the ongoing narrative in which the simile 
is found. For a Homeric audience, this process would be triggered by a clear 
structure that could be essentially assumed as part of the conventions of oral 
epic poetry: it would announce that a simile was under way, it would present a 
vignette that the audience had to work to understand in relation to the story, 
and it would state that the comparison was over. The Aeneid makes a different 
kind of demand on its readers by asking them to deduce the shape of the simile 
as well as its connection(s) to the narrative: once an “as” word begins a simile, a 
reader of the Aeneid could expect to have to figure out not only the relationship 
between the simile and the narrative (as would a Homeric audience) but also 
the shape of the simile itself. Because the Aeneid has a different performance 
context than Homeric epic, more kinds of cognitive gaps can be included with- 
out endangering the audience’s understanding. Indeed, these gaps represent 
a positive aesthetic opportunity for the poet, both because of the additional 
interpretive possibilities they allow and also because of the implicit contrast 
to Homeric epic that they represent. The Aeneid makes very powerful uses of 
both of these kinds of opportunities to depict central themes and characters of 
the poem. 


48 The greater overall frequency of similes for Turnus compared to Aeneas—12 vs. 8, noted 
by Rieks (1981: 1087)—has a similar effect in the poem as a whole. 

49 Otis (1995: 381-382) concludes his study by laying out these issues with great sensitivity 
and force. Other valuable treatments include Péschl (1970 passim), Johnson (1976: 9-16), 
Williams (1983: 87-119). 
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Poet, Audience, Time, and Text: Reflections on 
Medium and Mode in Homer and Virgil 


Elizabeth Minchin 


Introduction: Talking and Listening; Writing and Reading 


When oral theory first was developed and applied from within classical studies 
in the 1930s attention was focused primarily on the Homeric texts and their 
so-called formulaic language: scholars considered the nature of the formula 
and its role and function in oral traditional poetry, always from the poet’s 
perspective.! Over the last 80 years the assumption has been that the mode (oral 
presentation) and the medium (the spoken word) limit, or otherwise guide, 
the choices of the poet as he composes his tale in performance—and that 
this is a satisfactory explanation of a number of remarkable surface features 
of oral poetry. I wish to modify that view. Taking my lead from Wallace Chafe’s 
accounts of spoken and written language, from cognitive research, and from 
Deborah Tannen’s paper on giving a paper at a scholarly conference, I shall 
argue that transmission does not exist in a vacuum: the audience’s mode of 
reception (listening/reading) as well as the occasion itself must also be taken 
into account. 

In this paper I shall compare Homer’s approach to storytelling as we observe 
it in the Iliad, a record of an oral song composed or improvised in performance 
for a listening audience, and Virgil’s approach to this same task in the Aeneid. 
This was a poem composed with the aid of writing, which was presented to 
a listening audience in the first instance and, subsequently, to an audience of 
readers. I shall study a selection of compositional strategies as they occur in 
each epic. As we consider Homer’s oral traditional song and Virgil’s written 
poem, I shall suggest that there is no doubt that the medium matters, but that 
the poet’s awareness that he is performing for an audience that listens or for an 
audience that reads—with special focus on the circumstances in which they 
listen or read—is a critical factor in determining the way in which he presents 
his tale and in governing the complexity of its content. 


1 The basic texts here are the papers included in Parry (1987), but one might consider also the 
work of James Notopoulos, esp. Notopoulos (1949 and 1951). 
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We all accept that the two modes of communication, speech and writing, 
have different strengths and different weaknesses; and that they are appropri- 
ate for different communicative tasks in different contexts. Each mode exhibits 
some distinctive linguistic features. In his 1982 English-language study Wallace 
Chafe identified several features that are more common in informal oral con- 
versation, conducted in real time, than in written composition: these include 
fragmentation (which we also know as anaphora); parataxis;? first person ref- 
erences; the monitoring of information flow; emphatic particles; fuzziness 
(vagueness and hedging: expressions such as ‘sort of’, ‘kind of’, and ‘and so on’); 
and direct quotation.* Chafe contrasts these features of oral conversation with 
certain characteristics of written language: nominalization, attributive adjec- 
tives, series (that is, lists), sequences of prepositional phrases, complement 
clauses, relative clauses—all of which, he observes, permit the integration of 
more material into idea units within a written text.t 

Many of the differences between oral and written discourse may be attri- 
buted to the interrelationship of the time available to the speakers, or the writ- 
ers, as they compose and their capacity for processing new material. So that we 
might better understand the limitations faced by a speaker, by contrast with a 
writer, I begin with some studies of the capacity of memory. Some decades ago, 
George Miller estimated that short term memory is able to process between five 
and nine pieces of information simultaneously. More recently, Nelson Cowan 
narrowed Miller’s estimate to just four.> I shall use the short-hand term ‘cog- 
nitive ceiling’ to encapsulate this limitation.® Since the time-frame available 
for the production of oral discourse is markedly different from that available 
for the composition of a written text, the ‘cognitive ceiling’ is lower for those 
producing oral discourse and higher for those working in writing. What is cru- 
cial to this discussion is that very similar limitations must apply also to the 


2 I shall use the phrase ‘adding-on’ to refer to this practice in oral contexts. 

3 See Chafe (1982: 35-36), for an outline of his study. And see 46-48 for Chafe’s discussion 
of features that signal the speaker’s involvement with the audience. Cf. Russo (1999: 157-- 
159). 

4 Chafe (1982: 48-49). Biber (1988: 106-107) points out, however, that relative clauses, along 
with causal clauses (‘because’), sentence relatives, and conditional subordination, are also a 
feature of oral discourse. See also Miller and Weinert (1998: 18-23). 

5 See Miller (1956); Cowan (2001). Cowan is particularly concerned with focus of attention. 

6 See Biber (1988: 163). As Biber points out, spoken genres are produced and comprehended in 
real time; this real-time limitation sets a relatively low cognitive ceiling, See also Miller and 
Weinert (1998: 79-80). 
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recipients of such texts: those who listen and those who have the leisure to 
read will likewise operate under different cognitive ceilings.” So, elaborating 
on a remark by Deborah Tannen, I conclude that talking and listening are in 
cognitive terms nicely suited to each other, as are writing and reading.® That is, 
when speakers improvise for a listening audience they operate not only within 
their own cognitive limits but, quite naturally, within the limits of their listeners 
as well. On the other hand, a tightly-argued, well-integrated text produced by 
a writer who has spent long hours on its preparation, is best appreciated by an 
audience of educated readers who can work though the text at their own pace, 
lingering where necessary over difficult phrasing and more complex ideas.° 

To emphasize this point with a counter-example, I suggest we consider for 
a moment the hybrid situation that we observe at an academic conference 
or seminar: when a speaker reads to a listening audience a tightly integrated 
paper, a written text that has been composed and revised over an extended 
period of time for ‘imagined recipients’!°—and his or her listeners are subse- 
quently obliged to concentrate to the exclusion of all else if they are to follow 
the argument. 

With these principles and these scenarios in mind, I turn to ancient epic and 
consider the compositional features of, first, Homeric epic and subsequently 
Virgil’s Aeneid from the perspective of both poet and audience. 


7 Is an individual’s cognitive ceiling in an oral culture higher than it is today in listening 
audiences (from a literate culture) who are processing oral discourse? For discussion 
(leading to a general conclusion that orality does not necessarily imply a more capable 
short term memory), see Neisser (1982: 241-242 and n. 1); Scribner and Cole (1981: chs. 1 
and 13). 

See Tannen (1988: esp. at 37). 

For useful commentary see Hildyard and Olson (1982: esp. at 31-32). On the critical 
importance of education as a qualification for processing complex material, see Miller 
and Weinert (1998: 21). 

10 _—- For the concept of the ‘imagined recipient’, see Erving Goffman’s essay ‘Footing’: Goffman 
(1981: 138). Here Goffman notes the different relationship of the speaker to his or her 
audiences and observes that where recipients are on a different footing the speaker may 
adjust his talk now for one, now for the other. 

11 Inmany cases they fail completely to do so: the argument is too dense. Many speakers, on 
the other hand, are not unaware of the difficulties that this situation poses—the paper 
handout or the text of a powerpoint is an attempt to compensate for the fugacity of the 
spoken word. 
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Texts Composed Orally for a Listening Audience: The Homeric 
Epics 


Several of the ‘oral’ features of everyday conversation that Chafe has identified 
are attested in the Homeric texts. Conspicuously present in both the Iliad and 
the Odyssey (in their narrative passages, that is) is the ‘adding-on’ habit (which 
represents the flow of a speaker's consciousness), emphatic particles (that 
may indicate the viewpoint or attitude of the speaker, the focus of his or her 
attention, or the way in which a new piece of information connects with what 
has gone before),!* and direct quotation (which, in its simple directness, uses 
the actual words of the speaker rather than presenting them indirectly).!4 These 
features all reflect, in one way or another, the mental activity of the speaker or, 
in our case, the singer, and the pragmatic choices he or she makes as he or she 
tells a story. There are, of course, features of everyday oral conversation that 
are not present in the Homeric epics: frequent first person references to the 
storytelling ‘I, for example, or Chafe’s ‘fuzziness’, which reflects the hesitancy 
of the average speaker who is composing in real time. 

On the other hand we observe in Homer’s texts a number of Chafe’s so- 
called ‘written’ features, in some cases in abundance: attributive adjectives,® 
sequences of prepositional phrases, series or lists, complement clauses,!® and 
adverbs of time and place. In Homer, that is, we observe many but not all of the 
features that Chafe associates with oral conversational discourse and several 


12 Noted by Notopoulos (1949). And see Bakker’s eloquent defence of the poet's paratactic 
style: Bakker (1997: 36-44). Bakker (1997: 44-53, esp. at 52) refines this idea on the basis of 
Chafe’s work on intonation units—that is, simple verbal ideas or individual formulas. For 
typical instances of the ‘adding on’ strategy in Homer, see J/. 11.211--217 (within narrative) 
and 16.517-522 (within character speech). On parataxis more generally, in spontaneous 
spoken language, see Miller and Weinert (1998: 22). 

13. On ‘focus constructions’ in general, see Miller and Weinert (1998: chap. 5) and, on one 
particle as it occurs in Homer, see Bakker (1993: 275-311); Bakker (1988). 

14 Thecconversion of direct speech to indirect speech presents small additional challenges to 
the storyteller—namely the adjustment of pronoun and verb forms. These small changes 
require both time and an effort of short-term memory. Direct speech also works for the 
poet as an internal evaluative device, as Aristotle noted at Poetics 1460a5-11. On this see 
strategy more generally see Labov (1972: ch. 9, esp. 370-373); Gulich and Quasthoff (1986: 
222-224). 

15 On Homer’s use of attributive adjectives, however, see below. 

16 e.g., indirect statements rendered by the infinitive construction: as in ἀτάρ nov ἔφης 
Πατροκλῆ᾽ ἐξεναρίζων | σῶς ἔσσεσθ᾽ ... (Il. 22.331-332). 
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features that he associates with written discourse. To explain this commingling 
of discourse styles in oral epic we should consider another context in which we 
find spoken language. 


Oral Epic and the Stylization of Ordinary Discourse 


As a kind of afterthought to his discussion of oral conversation, Chafe intro- 
duces us to oral language that is used not in the informal everyday context that 
is the focus of so much of his research but in oral ‘texts’ that are identified with 
ritual behaviour!” He finds that in ritual performance the language used may 
be less like colloquial everyday language and ‘more like written’ language. The 
point he is making here is that social factors like the value and the permanence 
of a ritual oral text (such as traditional epic song) and the esteem in which it is 
held may influence the quality of its language; and, of course, repeated opportu- 
nities for rehearsal and revision must also play a part. It should not surprise us, 
therefore, that because of these factors and these opportunities, the language 
of ritual (and of oral literature) is more formalized and more polished.!8 
When we turn back to Homer to seek further evidence of this ‘more like writ- 
ten’ language we observe in the careful formality of his presentation at every 
level (whether the phrase, the type-scene, or the episode) that the singer has 
indeed achieved the ‘literary’ qualities of permanence, polish and value. It is 
an irony (and a potential source of confusion) that Homer’s texts might be 
identified as ‘more like written’—not because they were written but because 
they were formalized. Egbert Bakker, however, dispelled confusion when he 
proposed the term ‘special’ to describe aspects of epic presentation such as 
Homer’s use of formulaic language and his adoption of a stylized and standard- 
ized type-scene presentation.” The ‘stylization of ordinary discourse’ (to use 
Bakker’s phrase) that we observe even in these smaller units of song, in for- 
mulae such as ‘Achilles the swift-footed’ (πόδας ὠκὺς Ἀχιλλεύς, Il. 9.196), or the 
‘wine-faced sea’ (οἴνοπα πόντον, Il. 2.613), has long been recognized as indispens- 
able to the poet/singer in the face of the demands of composition in perfor- 


17 Chafe (1982: 49-52, esp. 52), on the ritual language of the Seneca-Iroquois. 

18 On the polish that rehearsal and revision can endow, see Edmund de Waal’s comment 
on his uncle’s frequently related stories; he notes the ‘way that repetition wears things 
smooth’: de Waal (2011: 6). 

19 This discussion of formulae as ‘poetry in speech’ owes much to Bakker (1997, esp. chap- 
ter 7). 
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mance.?° J shall suggest, however, that this language, which may have seemed 
strange to the first-time listener, was also advantageous to him, or to her.?! 


Strategies of Composition: The Oral Poet and His Audience of 
Listeners 


We must remember that the Iliad itself is a song on a monumental scale; 
details are narrated in full; action is piled on action. The song moves ever 
forward. As I noted above, the use of co-ordinating conjunctions to link nar- 
rative actions, or direct speech instead of indirect, makes storytelling easier 
for the singer, since he is not investing effort in the processes of subordina- 
tion as he sings. The same is true for the listener, for whom that small extra 
processing task would be an added burden. The ‘adding-on’ strategy is natural 
to storytelling in everyday conversation; it is therefore well suited to compos- 
ing, and processing, the event-sequences of epic song. Likewise, direct speech 
is easy for the singer to improvise, since, in reporting speech as it was spo- 
ken, he can avoid the processes of subordination—and the complex adjust- 
ment of personal pronouns—that indirect expression would entail; and it is 
easier for the listener to follow, for precisely the same reasons. This is not 
to say, however, that all direct speech is going to be easily comprehensible. 
We note that in Homer’s character-speech there is much scope for argument 
and deliberation and complexity of thought—just as there is in everyday dis- 
course.”2 

As for features of the singer's ‘special language’ and their value to the listener, 
the formulaic phrase (often a noun qualified by an epithet) not only takes an 
audience member into the epic world, where every artefact is identified as 
admirable or exquisite,2 but—and this is significant for my argument here—it 
eases the task of listening because it is repeated. The resulting phrase or verse, 
which takes somewhat longer to enunciate than a noun unadorned, slows 


20 See Bakker (1997: 17). Stylization is a practice that we observe also in oral conversational 
storytelling (e.g., formulaic introductions such as ‘Did I ever tell you about ...͵, ‘Stop me if 
you have heard this before ...’). 

21 ~~ [build on the notion set out in Bakker (1997: 159 ff.), of ‘plus-value’. cf. also Foley (1991) on 
‘traditional referentiality’; Scodel (2002: 1-13). 

22 The quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles in Iliad 1 demonstrates the syntactic 
variation possible in direct speech. Here we find conditional clauses, indirect statements, 
purpose clauses, temporal clauses. 

23 ~~‘ See esp. Russo (1999: 168-169). 
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the presentation of new information and allows listeners an extra moment 
to absorb it.24 I should make it clear at this point that this ‘moment’ may be 
measured only in seconds and fractions of a second; but even so brief a period 
is as welcome to the listener as it is to the singer. 

If we now move beyond words and phrases to accounts of events and actions, 
we observe that the type-scenes that form the foundations of narrative (arming 
scenes, dressing scenes, food preparation scenes) unfold in sequences of well- 
rehearsed actions; they too are spelt out in a standardized poetic language with 
which the audience quickly becomes familiar. 

This may be an audience that has gathered to mark a special occasion 
(a festival or a marriage) with a sustained performance of the Iliad, such as 
the night-long performances proposed by Oliver Taplin and others.?5 During 
such overnight performances a listener's attention may wander; sleep may 
occasionally overpower one or two; some may be distracted by hunger or thirst. 
Repetition, therefore, was invaluable as a core principle of oral traditional song. 
I noted above repetition at the level of the formula and repetition at the level 
of type-scene. There is also observable repetition at the level of narrative: we 
find such repetition in, for example, the messages that are passed from one god 
or one hero to another in this oral tradition. When Zeus sends Dream with a 
message to Agamemnon, urging him to arm the Achaeans for battle (Il. 2.1-15), 
Dream repeats that message to Agamemnon (Jl. 2.28—-33); then Agamemnon 
repeats the message again (Jl. 2.65-70) as he recounts his experience to the 
leaders of the Achaeans. At the end of the epic, when Zeus passes a message to 
Achilles via Thetis, we hear the message that Zeus gives to Thetis (11. 24.13—16) 
and we hear Thetis passing on that same message (carefully edited) to Achilles 
(IL. 24. 134-136). Each cluster of repeated messages heralds a new episode in 
the narrative. Such repetition is obviously a welcome moment of respite for the 
singer; and it also has value for the listener. Repetition gives audience members 
who may occasionally lose concentration one more opportunity to register a 
new turn of events. 

Another distinctive strategy that serves to restrain the onward movement 
of narration, and which gives the listener time to process the events of the 


24 Thus capacity in short-term memory is freed to focus on the storyline and to absorb the 
poet's evaluative cues: Tannen (1982a: 6-8); Tannen (1982b: 8); Minchin (2001: 123-124). 
See also Haslam (1997: 66) (although Haslam’s discussion then proceeds in a different 
direction from mine). 

25 See Taplin (1995:1—45, esp. 25-28). Taplin argues for a performance of the whole song over 
three nights, with the performances lasting gh. 25m., 8 ἢ. 56 m., and 6h. 39 m. respectively. 
For another version of a three-part hypothesis, see Kirk (1985: 45-46). 
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narrative and their implications, is the extended, so-called ‘Homeric’, simile. 
Through the simile the singer is able to dwell for a few moments longer on an 
action in the narrative proper, and by these means to convey this significance 
to his audience. 

Similes in Homer have been studied from many perspectives. Of particu- 
lar relevance to this discussion, however, is the way in which visual memory 
supports both the singer as he composes his similes and the members of the 
audience as they process them. Homeric similes exist as a collection of images 
of men and women or creatures in the wild (or, for that matter, the different 
aspects of weather) doing what they normally do.*® For example, the surge of 
human emotions may well be explained in Homeric storytelling in terms of 
the typical reactions of wild boar or deer or birds or bees. The singer’s use of 
such familiar images becomes both a strategy for emphasis and a strategy for 
involvement. The simile offers itself as a model for a particular event-sequence 
within the narrative; Homer’s listeners are encouraged to bring up this simile- 
scene before their mind's eye and to complete the comparison as the singer 
wishes.?? 

As the juice of a small branch of a fig tree when stirred in milk ‘fixes’ the 
milk rapidly and causes it to curdle, so the herbs of the healing god Paeeon, 
once applied, promptly cause Ares’ wounds to stop bleeding (Jl. 5.902—904): 

ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ὀπὸς γάλα λευκὸν ἐπειγόμενος συνέπηξεν 
ὑγρὸν ἐόν, μάλα δ’ ὦκα περιτρέφεται κυκόωντι, 
ὡς ἄρα καρπαλίμως ἰήσατο θοῦρον Ἄρηα. 


As when the juice of the fig in white milk rapidly fixes 
that which was fluid before and curdles quickly for one who 
stirs it; in such speed as this he healed violent Ares. 


transl. LATTIMORE 


26 —‘ That is, animals, mankind, and weather are entities that ‘do’ things that we understand: 
see Ready (2012: 74). For categories of themes that provide vehicles for similes, see Redfield 
(1975: 188-189); on the range of Homeric comparisons, see Ready (2011: 19-25). 

27 Minchin (2001: ch. 4). As Jonathan Ready pointed out at the conference, a simile may 
either precede or follow the event-sequence with which it is compared. Thus it will 
either prepare the audience for what is to come (e.g. the simile at Jl. 22.26-31 prepares 
us for line 32, ‘so the bronze around his chest gleamed as he ran’); or it explains an 
event-sequence that has already been narrated (thus the simile at 22.162-164 asks us to 
linger over and review the desperation of the race around the city of Troy, mentioned at 
157-160). 
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The process of making cheese from fresh milk is age-old, almost timeless, 
and certainly familiar to Homer's listening audience. The economical descrip- 
tion of the process (the fig juice; the fresh milk; the stirring; the curdling), mod- 
els Paeeon’s care of Ares’ bleeding wounds, and brings the audience to the point 
where they can readily envisage the apparent miracle of liquid blood as liquid 
no more. Thus a selected narrative moment becomes ‘recognizable, vivid, and 
unambiguous’:?® the experience of listening is enhanced by what we might call 
the intimacy of recognition; the audience is thereby engaged; and the pleasures 
of that narrative moment are prolonged. 

We should remember, then, that these were performances for everyone. A 
performance at a religious festival or a wedding would draw a wide cross- 
section of listeners; some would be better listeners, more experienced and more 
attentive than others. It was the singer’s task to remain attuned to his audience’s 
needs and to ensure that as many as possible of his listeners remained involved 
until he brought his tale to its close. Therefore, although epic song in an oral tra- 
dition moves ever forward, as I noted above, the pace at which it moves, marked 
by repetitions of all kinds, is deliberately unhurried. 


A Text Composed in Writing: Virgil’s Aeneid 


Listeners and Readers 

In order to make a more useful comparison between a text composed from 
within an oral culture and a text composed with the aid of writing, and the 
reception of each, I turn to Virgil’s Aeneid, a creative reworking, in writing, 
of Homeric material for significant new ends.?° As we shall see, the reading 
audience of a poet who composed in writing worked just as hard as the lis- 
tening audience of an oral traditional poet; they worked, however, at different 
tasks. 

Holt Parker's spirited defence of the role of the written word in the Roman 
world and his claim (which I accept) that literature in the Roman empire was 
meant to be, and was, disseminated in books, does not contradict the view that, 
for many members of the reading public in Rome, their first acquaintance with 
a literary work would have been through performance.®° 


28 Minchin (2001: 160). 

29 On this see Knauer (1990: 390-412). 

30 ‘Parker (2009: 212 and cf. 217). There were indeed opportunities to hear Virgil’s Aeneid 
at readings: see Aelius Donatus, Life of Virgil 26-34, esp. 32 (on Octavia fainting at the 
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In the Roman world, the ‘first outing’ of a work composed in writing would 
most probably have been an oral performance, a recitatio, at which a poet read 
a polished draft before a listening audience.*! But a recitatio or a performance 
at a convivium (where a lector read the work of others to a listening audience) 
did not offer the audience the same experience, or make the same demands, 
as a night-long performance of oral epic song. Recitationes and performances 
at convivia were performances of portions of or excerpts from larger works.32 
They were comparatively brief.33 And the audience was quite different. The 
recitatio, in particular, was an upper-class social ritual.34 Audience members 
were selected precisely because they would be good listeners for a literary work, 
as Pliny tells us; their command of language and their experience of literary 
models would have been sophisticated.35 

Did Virgil have his listening audience in mind, as he adapted the techniques 
of oral storytelling—techniques that were embedded in the Homeric epics, 
proven models for epic song? Or was he more interested in refining his com- 
position and enriching it for his readers? These questions touch on the wider 
issue of how Virgil, as a poet who composed in writing, approached the act of 
composition and how he responded to the opportunities, and the challenges, 
offered by the written mode. As a first step in my discussion of the transmis- 
sion of Virgilian epic song, I shall look for the surface features of traditional oral 
epic that I identified in the case of Homer: formulaic language, type-scenes, the 


references to Marcellus, Aen. 6.855ff.); Suetonius, Life of Virgil 31 (where see also an 
instance of improvisation on Virgil’s part). 

31 See Parker (2009: 208): a recitation gave ‘only the penultimate draft of a work in progress’ — 
the final version being the ‘written, public book’. This sequence is paralleled in our own 
academic world, in which the penultimate version of a journal article or book chapter is 
the version that has its first outing at a conference. 

32 Parker (2009: 208). 

33 Pliny the Younger’s practice may provide the exception that proves the rule. At Letters 
8.21 he refers to a recitation that lasts two days—although, he says, he chose short pieces. 
Nevertheless, Pliny read whole passages, leaving nothing out (‘nihil praetereo’), despite 
the fact that the practice of reading only selected passages was thought to be more 
restrained (‘modestius’) and possibly more considerate (‘fortasse reverentius’). Pliny does 
not seem embarrassed by having commandeered the attention of his friends for such a 
long period. Virgil (n. 30 above), perhaps with more consideration, read portions only of 
Aen. 2, 4, and 6 to the imperial family. 

34 Parker (2009: 205). 

35 Αἱ Letters 7.17 Pliny tells us that he does not invite the general public, but a select and 
limited audience of persons (‘certos electosque’) whom he admires and trusts. 

36 See Goffman (1981: 138), on ‘footing’; and see above. 
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‘adding-on’ habit, direct speech, and similes; then I shall discuss the opportu- 
nities and challenges that present themselves to the poet as he composes in 
writing—for an imagined audience. 


Strategies of Composition: Virgil and His Audiences of Listeners 
and Readers 


Although we find some formulaic language in the Aeneid, it is far less inten- 
sively used here than in Homeric epics—anzd it is used to different ends. Walter 
Moskalew notes, following Milman Parry, that Virgil, in creating noun-epithet 
phrases and in re-using them, was making ‘a deliberate effort to imitate the 
texture’ of traditional epic—conveying the essence rather than creating a fac- 
simile.3” Indeed, as Stephen Scully observes, Virgil’s epithets are not ‘genuinely 
Homeric’ —that is, they do not serve the purpose for which they were originally 
developed. Taking pius Aeneas as an example, Scully observes that the noun- 
epithet combination does not evoke a ‘concrete and easily visualized’ image, 
as do, for example, the formulas that we find in Homer: ‘well-founded citadel’ 
(IL. 4.33), ‘strong-greaved Achaeans'’ (Il. 1.17), ‘ox-eyed Hera’ (Il. 4.50); rather, pius 
Aeneas causes us to reflect on and ponder Aeneas’s nature and his heroism.38 So 
even as Virgil’s ‘formula’, on the surface at least, imitates the texture of Home- 
ric song and reminds us of the tradition that Virgil identifies himself with, of 
course, it also serves a different function, a deeper evaluative function. 

As for type-scenes in the Aeneid, there are, I would argue, no thoroughgoing 
examples of the stylized ‘Homeric’ kind. Clausen has netted a few ‘type-scenes’ 
from the text: two banquet scenes, one sleep scene, three arming scenes and 
a dressing scene.39 Only the two arming scenes of 11.486--491 and 12.87—95 (as 


37 Moskalew (1982: 99): cf. Parry (1987: 300), who calculated from E. Albrecht’s figures that 
Virgil used a repeated word or phrase every 20th line—far less than does Homer. Virgil, of 
course, did not understand the deeper motives for Homer’s practice; Virgil imitated what 
in his view was simply a surface feature of the text. Although Virgil may make very little use 
of oral traditional formulae, he does make use of repetition. These repetitions of words or 
phrases are intended for special effects. Thus Tarrant (2012) draws special attention to the 
poet’s repetitions in Aen. 12, using terms such as ‘underscores’, ‘emphasizes’, ‘vividness’, 
‘solemnity’, ‘oppressive’, ‘high drama’, ‘pathos’. That is, when we identify repetition in a 
literary text we look for a motive. (For repetition without an obvious motive, see Tarrant 
[2012: on Aen. 12.224].) 

38 On the visual and concrete nature of the Homeric epithet, see Vivante (1982: 174-175); 
Scully (1990: ch. 5 and 130-136). On the Virgilian epithet, see Scully (2006: 405-406). 

39 δ66 Clausen (2002: 9-13, esp. 12). 
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Turnus arms) and the dressing scene (Evander in Aen. 8) even begin to meet 
the criteria that have been established for a Homeric type-scene; and yet even 
here we find no characteristically prolonged sequence featuring a standardized 
sequence of actions, and the words and phrases used to express these actions 
are not common to each scene. Virgil’s banquet scenes certainly allude to their 
Homeric precedents: the banqueting scene at Aen. 1.210—215 offers an echo of an 
Iliadic scene; the scene at 699-706 recalls a scene from the Odyssey.*° But that is 
all. Virgil has no urgent need for standardized type-scenes of the Homeric kind; 
he refers to such scenes to indicate his links with Homer and, in the case of the 
three scenes I noted above, to mark out those heroes (Evander and Turnus) as 
Homeric figures.4! What we conclude from these observations is that just as 
Virgil, a poet who composes in writing, has no need for Homeric formulas or 
type-scenes, neither does his audience. 

I turn now to my third category, the ‘adding-on’ habit, or parataxis. I should 
note at this point that, just as we occasionally find more complex syntax 
in the character-speech of the Homeric epics, so in the spoken exchanges 
of the Aeneid we find subordination and greater complexity.*? Nevertheless, 
throughout the narrative stretches of the poem we observe Virgil’s preference 
for parataxis.*? Horsfall suggests that Virgil may have preferred parataxis in 
narrative as a means for achieving what we could consider one of the principal 
goals of a poet who writes: he aims for a ‘swift smooth movement in the line.44 
That is, Virgil uses an ‘adding on’ strategy for poetic rather than pragmatic ends. 

Fourth: the representation of direct speech. Gilbert Highet’s painstaking tal- 
lies of speakers and speeches reveal that almost half of the Aeneid is devoted 
to direct speech (46.75%, in fact).4° As I observed above, speech is far easier 


40 For Iliadic type-scenes that describe the preparation of a meal, see, e.g., Il. 1.458-468; 
7-313-322; 9.205-221. For Odyssean type-scenes that describe the hospitality associated 
with the meal, see, e.g., Od. 4.49-67; 7.167183. 

41 — Clausen (2002: 12). 

42 A single example will suffice here: see Aen. 7.107-147, a passage that includes both nar- 
rative and character speech. Here the narrative sections are marked by coordination and 
the speech by a strong presence of subordinate structures. 

43 See the brief note of Horsfall (2008: 69 [on 2. 27] and 475 [on 2.669]). 

44 Horsfall (2008: 475 [on Aen. 2. 669]). 

45  Highet (1972: Appendix 1, 302). Highet compares his tally (treating the long narrative of 
Aeneas as one speech and ignoring the smaller speeches within it) with the other possi- 
bility (treating Aeneas’ long narrative as though it were not direct speech and counting 
only the smaller speeches within that narrative). If we were to tally the lines of speech in 
the poem this way, we would find 3667 lines of speech (and the ratio of speech to narrative 
would be 37.1%). 
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to present and to comprehend directly, as though in real time, than through 
indirect means. Furthermore, direct speech offers the audience the sense of 
‘being there’. And yet, to digress a little, Feeney has pointed out that whereas 
speech exchanges in Homer contribute to debates and negotiations of all kinds 
(whether inflammatory or healing or somewhere in between), Virgil has re- 
stricted conversational exchange.*¢ It is remarkable that more than one third 
of speeches made in the Aeneid do not receive a spoken reply.*” Perhaps Vir- 
gil has curtailed speech exchanges in the interest of compression and narrative 
pace, but the outcome is in fact more far-reaching: we do not see in Virgil the 
intimacy, the companionship, and the human warmth that we find in Homer. 

Some of Virgil’s similes appear to be presented in accordance with the 
Homeric model: see his simile at 2.471-475, for example, where Neoptolemus, 
appearing in the forecourt of the palace on the Trojan citadel, is compared to 
a snake that has returned to the light after its winter hibernation, fresh and 
gleaming, its energies renewed.*8 The man who will slay Polites and then Priam 
is just such a creature, distinguished by his youth, his energy, and an instinctive 
desire to bring death—-so like his father Achilles. 


qualis ubi in lucem coluber mala gramina pastus, 
frigida sub terra tumidum quem bruma tegebat, 
nunc, positis novus exuviis nitidusque iuventa, 
lubrica convolvit sublato pectore terga 

arduus ad solem, et linguis micat ore trisulcis. 


He was like a snake which has fed on poisonous herbs and hidden all 
winter in the cold earth, but now it emerges into the light, casts its slough 
and is renewed. Glistening with youth it coils its slithering back and lifts 
its breast high to the sun with its triple tongue flickering from its mouth. 


transl. DAVID WEST 


But whereas many of Homer's similes exhibit a single point of correspondence 
with the narrative from which they emerge, as did the simile from JL. 5.902--904, 
examined above, and whereas some of Homer’s similes famously run beyond 
the narrative moment they are intended to illustrate, Virgil’s similes not only 
exhibit careful correspondence with the narrative (indeed, a majority con- 


46 5866 Feeney (1990: 180-181). 
47 According to Feeney (1990: 180), of 333 speeches 135 do not receive a reply. 
48 See Horsfall (2008: 363-364 [on 2. 471-475]). 
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tain more than one indicator of similarity), they also exhibit a careful corre- 
spondence across the narrative, with each other.*9 Composition in writing has 
allowed Virgil the leisure to integrate his similes. The poet uses them not so 
much as explanatory devices to help the audience to recognize the scene he is 
describing (as does Homer); rather, his similes enhance the significance of the 
poem as a whole.®° 

On the other hand, some of Virgil’s similes exhibit structural features that 
do not conform to those of his oral epic model. As Deborah Beck demonstrates 
elsewhere in this volume, Virgil often concludes his similes rather abruptly, 
failing to signal the resumption of the narrative (with non aliter or a simi- 
lar phrase). Whereas Homer, with a listening audience in mind, took care to 
identify the hinge-point which closed the simile and returned the listener to 
the narrative, Virgil did not always adopt this ‘oral’ approach to the simile.5! 
In choosing occasionally not to include this signal Virgil gives notice to his 
audiences: they should not rely on the poet for every presentational cue; he 
is demanding their attention. 

Furthermore, Virgil draws on a wider range of subjects for his similes than 
does Homer—and he uses his similes differently. He has expanded his stock of 
simile-material, occasionally abandoning the familiar rural themes of oral epic 
for a far narrower world, the social and political world of Rome: the world of the 
atrium-house or the villa and the family within it, the pleasure-grounds around 
Baiae and Cumae, or the crowd in the forum.* In the first simile of the epic, at 


49 For Homeric similes that run beyond the narrative to which they refer, see Jl. 4.141-145; 
12.299-306; 16.156-163 (and for commentary on these see Minchin [2001: 150-156]). On 
correspondences between simile and narrative and narrative and simile in Virgil’s (‘uni- 
lateral’ and ‘bilateral’) similes, see West (1990): for striking examples (amongst many) see 
4-437-439} 7-378-384; 11.486—497. 

50 West (1990: 444). Virgil has also integrated his similes across the poem as a whole (I am 
grateful to Anne Rogerson for reminding me of this point): see Moulton (1974: 387-388), 
for a demonstration of Virgil’s systematic use of simile-material to portray character 
(compare, 6.9.» the similes at Aen. 7.460-466 [on Turnus] and 8.18-25 [on Aeneas]); and 
see Schork (1986: 260-270), a demonstration of the ‘cumulatively significant content’ of 
the final simile of the epic (12.921-923). 

On the poet’s skill and care in assembling similes, see also Péschl (1977: 195-196). 

51 See the important discussion by D. Beck in this volume; see also Williams (1973: on 12.749- 
757, a simile describing Aeneas: and yet ‘ille’ at 758 must be Turnus); and see 9.339-341, a 
simile describing Nisus’ slaughter of Rhamnes’ men, which is followed immediately, with- 
out a resumptive phrase, by a narrative reference to Euryalus (9.342). 

52 See Aen. 7.378-384 (in the atrium); 12.473-477 (through the house and its porticoes); 
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Aen. 1148-153, Neptune steps in to calm the storm at sea initiated by Juno to 
thwart the Trojan escape from Troy. 


ac veluti magno in populo cum saepe coorta est 
seditio saevitque animis ignobile vulgus, 

iamque faces et saxa volant, furor arma ministrant: 
tum, pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum quem 
conspexere, silent arrectisque auribus astant; 

ille regit dictis animos et pectore mulcet: 


As when disorder arises among the people of a great city and the common 
mob runs riot, wild passions find weapons for men’s hands and torches 
and rocks start flying; at such a time if people chance to see a man who has 
some weight among them for his goodness and his services to the state, 
they fall silent, standing and listening with all their attention while his 
words command their passions and soothe their hearts ... 


transl. DAVID WEST 


The sea and the wind that stirs it are compared to a wild city crowd, out of 
control, hurling rocks and torches. Neptune himself is compared to a man of 
authority, a man who has held public office, who, with a few words, can calm 
the crowd and restore order. There is no doubt that the simile is vivid, but it does 
not work in the Homeric way. Here Virgil's simile draws on human behaviour 
in a specific environment to interpret a phenomenon of the natural world, 
one that is already familiar to the audience—the sudden abating of a storm. 
This simile is not required to clarify something that needs clarifying—rather, 
Virgil uses the simile to slow the pace of his narrative and to prolong the 
narrative moment (of course, these motives are not inconsistent with Homer’s 
overall strategy), and, through this unexpected ploy, to retain his audience’s 
attention.®? The Virgilian simile demonstrates high-level poetic skill; but it also 
indicates a poet who is prepared to challenge his audience. 


12.473-477 (the Roman villa with its colonnades and atria and pools); 9.710-716 (the 
collapse of stone piers at Baiae). 

53 This simile displays more than just the ‘bilateral’ features that West describes above; it 
illustrates a reversal of Homeric simile-practice. This is, however, not unusual as a general 
practice. The relationship between simile and the narrative from which it emerges may 
be mutually explanatory: Katz (1989: 495); Ortony (1979: 161-180). 

On the question of similes as ornamentation, Horsfall (2006: xxxvi) remarks on the 
paucity of similes in Aen. 3, and suggests that this stretch of text had not been worked up 
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Virgil’s composition is less leisurely than Homer’s. He has used less repeti- 
tion at the level of formula and type-scene, and minimal repetition at the narra- 
tive level of, say, the message.5* He does not support a listening audience in the 
same conspicuous way that Homer does. The reason for this lies in the fact that 
neither his initial listening audience nor any subsequent audience is required 
to give the poet sustained attention over time. Unlike the audience at an eight- 
or nine-hour performance of oral song,5° a Roman guest at a recitatio will hear 
relatively short passages specifically selected by the poet for their appropriate- 
ness to the occasion and to the audience. And, unlike Homer’s audiences, for 
whom the experience of song is ephemeral, the Roman guest—literate, and 
with leisure time—knows that he will be able to borrow or a purchase a copy of 
the work that he has just heard—which he can then read for himself, at his own 
pace, and in his own {{π|6.56 As Pliny says (Letters 9.27), liber tamen ... manet 
manebit legeturque semper. 


The Opportunities Offered by Literacy, and Its Challenges 


How did Virgil use the advantages that literacy offered him—specifically, the 
advantage of time for the poet to compose at leisure and for the audience 
to read at leisure; the knowledge that any reading that he gave of his work 
would be on his own terms; and the more distant prospect of having a written 
text in circulation? As we have seen, Virgil in his Aeneid had disregarded the 
repetitions of oral epic: he recognized that in his world these features were 
unnecessary. On the other hand, given that a reader can at any moment lay 
a book aside, Virgil worked to engage his audience, at every level; and he 
insisted on their attention.5” An interesting token of Virgil’s claim on their 
attention (at a lower presentational level) are his ‘golden lines’, in which the 
poet distributes two adjectives and two nouns around a centrally occurring 


and elaborated with imagery and metaphor: Virgil does not regard his similes as essential 
explanatory devices, as does Homer. 

54  Insistent word-for-word repetition is minimal, for example, in the message that Jupiter 
gives to Mercury and that Mercury passes on to Aeneas: see Aen. 4.227—237 and 265-276— 
although, to be sure, the message itself is conveyed. 

55 And unlike the audience today that listens to a scholar reading a densely argued paper. 

56 δ66 on this Parker (2009: 208): ‘... if you wanted to enjoy the same poem a second time, 
you had to resort to the written text’; and Martial 2.6.1-9; 10.20. 

57 Oninvolving one’s audience, see Minchin (2001: 213-216). 
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verb.5® We can envisage that both listener and reader learnt to recognize and 
to adapt to the counter-intuitive word order of such lines—and were engaged 
by this small challenge. But the poet devised challenges at a higher level also. 
Since Virgil’s epic constantly refers to and plays against the Homeric epics, in 
structure, in content, and in aspects of presentation, his audiences are invited 
to process both the sameness and the difference of the Aeneid vis-a-vis the 
Iliad and the Odyssey.5° I refer here to the burden—and the pleasures—of 
intertextuality. 

Virgil’s cross-references to the Homeric poems are rarely straightforward 
one-for-one correspondences: if we look to his character models, for example, 
we discover that the Trojans of the Iliad have become the Achaians of the 
Aeneid; Aeneas himself has become both a new Odysseus and a new Achilles; 
Turnus is a new Menelaus, a new Paris, and ultimately a new Hector.®° These 
references to those other Troy-stories are not mere digressions, or ornaments; 
the audience is required to make these connections in order to follow where 
the poet leads.*! As David Lodge’s Robyn Penrose says, ‘Difficulty generates 
meaning. It makes the reader work harder’? 

Virgil paints an infinitely more complicated picture than does Homer of 
heroic identity and heroic adventure—and of history. To the extent that the 
Aeneid gives an account of the founding of Rome, it is ‘historical’. And yet 
this work is also allegorical, in that the political situation in contemporary 
Rome is recreated in the trials that Aeneas faced in founding his city.6? In its 
depiction of Roman virtues and Roman values the poem is distinctly moralis- 
tic. And it is aetiological, tracing the ‘origins’ of many contemporary Roman 
institutions. If Virgil’s readers are to appreciate the epic in its entirety and 
reflect on its layers of meaning, relating past to present and present to past,®+ 


58 The careful ordering of the so-called ‘golden line’, of which there are several examples in 
the Aeneid (e.g. at 4.139, aurea purpuream subnectit fibula vestem; or, at 8.596, quadripe- 
dante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum), is a phenomenon not apparently remarked 
upon in ancient criticism. On the golden line in Virgil, see Scully (2006: 405). As listen- 
ers or readers process the line, one of their four (or, according to Miller, seven) available 
‘chunks’ of attention is taken up by this single phenomenon. 

59 lam assuming educated readers here: readers who know their Homer thoroughly. 

60 On Turnus (in his own eyes) as Menelaus (Aen. 9.136-139) and as Achilles (9.741-742). On 
Turnus as Paris (11.213-219). 

61 For discussion of some of these points from another perspective, see James O’Maley’s 
chapter in this volume. 

62 [οὐρα (1988: 240). 

63 See Johnson (1976: 16-22). 

64 On these meanings see, e.g., Lyne (1987: 1-3). 
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they must read attentively and allow time for the poem to play out in their 
thoughts. 


Medium, Mode, and Strategies of Presentation 


As we consider the relationship between poet, text and audience I have asked 
whether or not the medium and the mode matter. Of course they do. As Chafe’s 
work has shown, a different medium and a different mode require, or allow, 
different strategies of presentation. 

What I have argued is that the oral traditional poet—the singer—is equip- 
ped with strategies for composition that complement neatly the processing 
needs of the audience who hears him, in the context of sustained performance; 
and that the strategies of oral epic song that we have observed are the product 
of this complementarity of needs. On the other hand, we find that a poet in 
the Roman context who composed in writing for imagined recipients (listen- 
ers in the first instance and, subsequently, readers) felt little pressure to adapt 
his written text to his first audience. This audience was literate and educated: 
they were experienced in the genre. Their ‘cognitive ceiling’, qualitatively, was 
at least compatible with his own. Virgil’s compositional practices indicate that 
he recognized the value of certain strategies that we identify today as critical 
for a listening audience in an oral context—the ‘adding on’ habit and direct 
speech; but Virgil used them for his own poetic purposes. On the other hand, 
we have found that those consistent patterns of repetition that we associate 
with oral epic are barely present. This indicates that the poet is confident that, 
at a recitatio, for example, he can catch the attention of his listening audience, 
by virtue of a semi-traditional, clear, narrative style, and hold it, by virtue of its 
special aural qualities, on the one hand, and the gravity and grandeur of his 
hero’s mission—thanks to their education, their cultural knowledge, and their 
experience in listening to literary works. 

But Virgil did not intend his work to be performed in ‘bits and pieces’ 
for sympathetic listeners at recitationes.® He seized upon the advantages of 
composition in writing—and the advantages, for his readers, of a written text. 
He used the years available to him as he worked on his epic to reflect the 
chaotic period through which he had lived, incorporating more complexity, 
more ambiguity, into his epic than an oral poet like Homer ever could.®® He 


65 Parker (2009: 208). 
66 On this see Griffin (1986: 102-106). 
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reworked the tradition that he inherited to produce an absorbing multi-layered 
Roman epic—history and myth, allegory and allusion. If we evaluate the poem 
as a whole, therefore, in terms of structure and meaning as well as presentation, 
we see that Virgil has effectively produced a text that rewards attentive reading. 
This is a text destined for educated readers, for those who have the means to 
purchase a copy of his work and the leisure to engage with it. 

The medium therefore matters, but the extent to which it matters is related 
not only to the ‘cognitive ceiling’ of the poet but also to the mode—and 
the occasion—of reception, and the ‘cognitive ceiling’ of the audience. Virgil 
respected and acknowledged the tradition he inherited. Like Homer's bards, 
he was prepared to perform for an audience of listeners; but it was because of 
the enabling power of writing to transmit works of literature across time that 
he put his efforts into negotiating a relationship that the oral epic tradition had 
never envisaged, a relationship with an audience of educated and experienced 
readers. 
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Speaking Verse to Power: Circulation of Oral 
and Written Critique in the Lives of the Caesars 


Niall W. Slater 


Suetonius’s Lives of the Caesars offers numerous glimpses into a world of anony- 
mous criticism, some prose, some verse, some multi-media performances, that 
circulated orally, as written libelli, and as graffiti in public places at Rome. 
Recent work on this material has used studies of modern graffiti culture par- 
ticularly to debate the status of the writers of these anonymous products—are 
they really expressions of the populace at large or work of more educated elite 
writers?—and to interrogate their political import—are they genuine “tran- 
scripts of dissent,” as Alexei Zadorojnyi’s penetrating study demands,! or largely 
symbolic protests with no real prospect of effecting change? Important as these 
questions are, it seems as important to examine what these texts can tell us, or 
at least suggest to us, about the operation of a still significantly oral culture 
of critique that circulated its products in both prose and verse, utilizing writ- 
ing as one strategy,” but aiming for wider and continuing distribution orally. 
Reading these reports in their context in Suetonius attests to some success in 
oral propagation of such sayings and verses, even though our only specific evi- 
dence comes when they are written down. That success may in turn suggest 
that these little works are in a meaningful way “popular,” even if the surviving 
selection of texts suggests elite interest in recording certain kinds of exam- 
ples. 

Evidence for a “graffiti culture” at Rome goes right back to the earliest phase 
of Roman literature. In Plautus’s Mercator the father Demipho tells his son 
Charinus that the slave girl Pasicompsa is too beautiful to be a maid: 


quia illa forma matrem familias 
flagitium sit si sequatur; quando incedat per vias, 
contemplent, conspiciant omnes, nutent, nictent, sibilent, 


1 Zadorojnyi (2011). Ordinary electioneering graffiti (physically more likely dipinti, such as are 
preserved at Pompeii: see Krenkel (1963) and Wallace (2005) esp. 2-18 for some examples) 
must have existed in the capital but are unnoticed by Suetonius. 

2 For the interconnectedness of reading practices and therefore categories of readers at Rome, 
see the valuable essay of Woolf (2009). 
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vellicent, vocent, molesti sint; occentent ostium: 
impleantur elegeorum meae fores carbonibus. 
405-409 


Because it would be a scandal, if a girl with that beauty 

followed a materfamilias around: when she walked through the streets, 
they'd all look at her, stare, nod, wink, whistle, 

grab at her, shout, be a nuisance. They’d knock at my door, 

my doors would be full of elegies scrawled in charcoal. 


One might wonder if this little vignette could derive from a Greek New Comedy 
script lying behind Plautus’s play. Yet the reference seems quick and offhand, 
implying that Plautus thinks his audience will “get” a joke about the practice 
of verse graffiti without further explanation; it must be some part of their 
repertoire of real world experience already.* 

The personal can shade over quickly into the political. By the late Repub- 
lic, Cicero in his attacks on Verres for corruption also expects his hearers to 
understand how such anonymous verse works in public places. There is a com- 
plicated mixture of gender and financial politics at work here. Cicero alludes to 
the Syrian and Persian practice of assigning tax revenues to fund the expenses 
of royal wives, then claims that Verres has done something similar by awarding 
a tax contract to a certain Aischrio® who had a rapacious wife: 


Eandenm istius, qui se regem Siculorum esse dicebat, licentiam libidinem- 
que fuisse cognoscite. Aeschrionis Syracusani uxor est Pipa, cuius nomen 
istius nequitia tota Sicilia pervulgatum est; de qua muliere versus plurimi 
supra tribunal et supra praetoris caput scribebantur. 


In Verrem 3.2.77 


Even such, as I will now explain, were the lawless pleasures of yonder 
self-styled King of the Sicilians. Aeschrio of Syracuse has a wife named 
Pipa, whose name the vicious practices of Verres have made a by-word 


3 For Fraenkel (2007: 283), there was no doubt that in these lines “the content and underlying 
mores are thoroughly Attic,” while Hendrickson (1925: 297-298) seems to find such graffiti 
mores quite at home in Rome. 

4 In Plautus’s Asinaria the young man proposes a contract to control his lover Philaenium’s 
behavior that include posting a notice on her door saying she is engaged (én foribus scribat 
occupatam esse se, 760). 

5 One wonders if this could be a “speaking name”! 
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throughout Sicily; couplets referring to this woman were constantly being 
scribbled over the dais and above his Excellency’s head.® 


trans. GREENWOOD 


It is unlikely that anyone in Cicero’s audience could check his facts here,” and 
it might well be objected that the scene is Sicily, the verses probably Greek, but 
the tribunal is a Roman space. Cicero thus speaks as though such a practice 
of insulting verses would be quite familiar to his Roman audience and expects 
them to see how the attacks on Pipa challenge and threaten to disgrace Roman 
authority. 

Other sources, including Plutarch, Appian, and Cassius Dio,’ report similar 
scenes, but more direct in their political ambitions, in the period leading up 
to Julius Caesar's assassination: anonymous critiques appear on the praetorial 
tribunal of Brutus, charging him with being asleep or failing to live up to his 
ancestral name. The reports are widespread enough as to leave no doubt that 
such graffiti were very much part of the heated atmosphere at the time. 

Were such direct political expressions something new at Rome? Plutarch 
claims that quite similar scenes were played out in the turbulent days of the 
Gracchan land reforms. In the Life of Tiberius 8.7 he asserts: 


τὴν δὲ πλείστην αὐτὸς ὁ δῆμος ὁρμὴν καὶ φιλοτιμίαν ἐξῆψε, προκαλούμενος 
διὰ γραμμάτων αὐτὸν ἐν στοαῖς καὶ τοίχοις καὶ μνήμασι καταγραφομένων 
ἀναλαβεῖν τοῖς πένησι τὴν δημοσίαν χώραν. 


However, the energy and ambition of Tiberius were most of all kindled 
by the people themselves, who posted writings on porticoes, house-walls, 
and monuments, calling upon him to recover for the poor the public land. 


trans. PERRIN 


6 For convenience I have given the Loeb translations of all the prose texts, noting the authors 
at the first citation and where I have adapted the translations, usually for a more unadorned 
version of the poetic texts. 

7 Note that Cicero himself, in the discussion of Rullus’s land proposal in 636 (Cicero, de 
lege agraria 2.37), suggests that Rullus might be appealing to Senate decrees he himself had 
fabricated, ( fingendorumque senatus consultorum); cf. discussion in Williamson (1995: 248). 
Distance in space is much the same as distance in time in such contexts, so a little Ciceronian 
invention is not unimaginable—but must in any case appeal to a Roman imaginary of private 
writing in public space. 

8 Plutarch Caesar 62.7, Brutus 9.5-7; Appian BC 2.16.112; Cassius Dio 44.12.3. cf. discussion in 
Zadorojnyi (2011: 124-128). 
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Plutarch of course is writing centuries after the actual events, and there are 
no contemporary sources. One of his best anecdotes for “graffiti culture” in the 
period in fact seems highly implausible. After the assassination of the Gracchi, 
the Optimates tried to monumentalize their victory: 


οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ τούτου καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων μᾶλλον ἠνίασε τοὺς πολλοὺς TO 
κατασκευασθὲν Ὁμονοίας ἱερὸν ὑπὸ τοῦ Ὀπιμίου: σεμνύνεσθαι γὰρ ἐδόκει καὶ 
μέγα φρονεῖν καὶ τρόπον τινὰ θριαμβεύειν ἐπὶ φόνοις τοσούτοις πολιτῶν, διὸ 
καὶ νυκτὸς ὑπὸ τὴν ἐπιγραφὴν τοῦ νεὼ παρενέγραψάν τινες τὸν στίχον τοῦτον: 
‘Epyov ἀπονοίας ναὸν ὁμονοίας ποιεῖ. 

C. Gracchus 17.6 


However, what vexed the people more than this or anything else was 
the erection of a temple of Concord by Opimius;? for it was felt that he 
was priding himself and exulting and in a manner celebrating a triumph 
in view of all this slaughter of citizens. Therefore at night, beneath the 
inscription on the temple, somebody wrote this verse: ‘A work of mad 
discord produces a temple of Concord’ 


trans. PERRIN, adapted 


The Gracchan anecdotes sound like a retrojection of the much better attested 
stories surrounding Brutus. This attempt to rewrite the official dedicatory in- 
scription of the temple is just too ben trovato,!° nor at this period can we imag- 
ine a rewrite in Greek! 

This nonetheless raises the interesting issue of bilingualism in some sup- 
posedly popular graffiti. Can Greek graffiti at Rome, or Latin graffiti at Athens, 
stem from or speak to a wide, popular audience? A good test case here is 
also reported rather late, but seems much more plausible. The Elder Seneca 


9 Opimus restored the temple of Concord built by Camillus (see Life of Camillus, 40.4). 

10 ‘There may be a slight resemblance to the almost certainly apocryphal anecdote about 
inscribing the Pharos lighthouse at Alexandria. Lucian, Hist. conscr. 62 claims that the 
architect Sostratus carved his own name and dedication onto his building, plastered it 
over, and then inscribed the name of the reigning Ptolemy, knowing the plaster would 
eventually wear away, revealing his own inscription (cf. Zadorojnyi (201: 18)). Neither 
Lucian nor Plutarch records the original, official inscription, only the clever rewrite, and I 
am unaware of any other attempts to revise a building dedication. The one word bilingual 
pun in Suetonius Domitian 13, where APXEI appears on the emperor’s too numerous 
triumphals arches, supposedly meaning just “arches” in Greek transcription but also “it’s 
enough!” as Greek, is not quite the same thing. 
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preserves a story from Antony’s residence in the East during the Second Tri- 
umvirate: 


Nam cum Antonius vellet se Liberum patrem dici et hoc nomen statuis 
subscribi iuberet, habitu quoque et comitatu Liberum imitaretur, occur- 
rerunt venienti ei Athenienses cum coniugibus et liberis et Διόνυσον salu- 
taverunt. Belle illis cesserat, si nasus Atticus ibi substitisset; sed dixerunt 
despondere ipsos in matrimonium illi Minervam suam et rogaverunt ut 
duceret. Antonius ait ducturum, sed dotis nomine imperare se illis mille 
talenta. Tum ex Graeculis quidam ait: κύριε ὁ Ζεὺς τὴν μητέρα cov Σεμέ- 
Anv ἄπροικον εἶχεν. Huic quidem inpune fuit, sed Atheniensium sponsalia 
mille talentis aestimata sunt. quae cum exigerentur conplures contume- 
liosi libelli proponebantur, quidam etiam ipsi Antonio tradebantur: sicut 
ille qui subscriptus statuae eius fuit, cum eodem tempore et Octaviam 
uxorem haberet et Cleopatram: Oxtaovia καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾷ Ἀντωνίῳ: res tuas tibi 
habe. 


Suas. 1.6 


For Antony once wanted to be known as Father Liber, ordering this name 
to be inscribed on the base of statues to him and aping Liber in his dress 
and attendants. Athenians came to him on his arrival with their wives 
and children, and saluted him as Dionysus. It would have been better for 
them if their Attic wit had stopped there. But they went on to say that 
they were offering him their Minerva in marriage, and asked him to marry 
her. Antony said that he would do so, but that as dowry he ordered them 
to contribute a thousand talents. Then one of the Greeklings said, “Lord, 
Zeus took your mother Semele without a dowry.” He got away with that, 
but the Athenians’ betrothal cost them a thousand talents. When the sum 
was demanded, several abusive lampoons were put about, and some even 
reached the eyes of Antony himself: for example the one written on the 
base of a statue of his because he had both Octavia and Cleopatra to wife: 
“Octavia and Athena to Antony: take your property.’ 


trans. WRIGHT /WINTERBOTTOM 


There is much to be mined from this story. Antony initiates the sequence 
by trying to rewrite his identity as divine through putting new inscriptions 
on his statues," and we must soon return to the significance of statues as 


11 + Antony’s claim to the title of “new” or “young Dionysus” is more briefly reported (and 
without the dialogue on the statues) in Cassius Dio 48.39.2: 
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participants in these dialogues. For the moment, though, let us focus just on the 
anonymous but bilingual counterinscription: 'Oxtaovia καὶ Ἀθηνᾷ Avtoviw: res 
tuas tibi habe. The new graffito appears in a Greek-speaking civic space: whom 
does it address? I would suggest that it can successfully communicate with 
a substantial proportion of both the literate Greek speakers and the literate 
Latin speakers who see it. The Latin speaker really need only be alphabetic in 
Greek to comprehend the names: both Octavia and Athena have something to 
say to Antony. The demands on the Greek speaker are a little higher but not 
much: beyond alphabetic literacy, the joke demands only recognition of the 
standard Roman divorce formula.!? These words must have been as familiar a 
bit of legal Latin as habeas corpus is to us. Its very recognizability makes an oral 
transmission from east to west quite plausible. 

With these brief glimpses at earlier practice in mind we turn now to the 
reports in Suetonius. His biographical method often seems to gather material 
by theme, so at first glance the mixture of oral and written critique may seem 
a result of his thematic approach. Internal evidence nonetheless suggests that 
the Romans themselves saw these as part of a continuum," as we can see from 
one passage in the life of Augustus. Like much material in Suetonius, it cannot 
be dated closely; it is part of a series of anecdotes about his behavior in the 
Senate, but it is still of interest: 


καὶ ἄλλα τε ἐν τούτῳ πολλὰ ἔξω τῶν πατρίων ἐξεδιῃτήθη, καὶ Διόνυσον ἑαυτὸν νέον αὐτός 
τε ἐκάλει καὶ ὑπὸ τῶν ἄλλων ὀνομάζεσθαι ἠξίου: ἐπειδή τε οἱ Αθηναῖοι πρός τε τοῦτο 
καὶ πρὸς τὰ ἄλλα τὴν Ἀθηνᾶν αὐτῷ κατηγγύησαν, δέχεσθαί τε τὸν γάμον ἔφη καὶ προῖκα 
μυριάδας ἑκατὸν παρ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐξέπραξεν. 


He lived during this time in many respects contrary to the customs of his country, 
calling himself, for example, the young Dionysus and insisting on being called so by 
others; and when the Athenians, in view of this and his general behavior, betrothed 
Athena to him, he declared that he accepted the marriage and exacted from them 
a dowry of four million sesterces. 

trans. CARY 


12 Although the recorded formula in Roman legal texts usually has the future imperative, res 
tuas tibi habeto (Digest 24.2.2.1). 

13 ~+—Bornc.55BC, Seneca could have heard of this story almost immediately or collected it with 
material for his now lost history of the civil wars. 

14  Zadorojnyi (2011: 122-123) suggests that the distinction in our reports between oral and 
written texts is a “red herring,” with the real ideological interest of the reporting sources 
focused on the “function of the message.” This may well be true, but Augustus’s response 
here shows the political actors saw the continuity of messaging as well. 
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Etiam sparsos de se in curia famosos libellos nec expavit et magna cura 
redarguit ac ne requisitis quidem auctoribus id modo censuit, cognoscen- 
dum posthac de iis, qui libellos aut carmina ad infamiam cuiuspiam sub 
alieno nomine edant. 

Aug. 55 


[Augustus] did not even dread the lampoons against him which were 
scattered in the senate house, but took great pains to refute them; and 
without trying to discover the authors, he merely proposed that thereafter 
such as published notes or verses defamatory of anyone under a false 
name should be called to account. 


trans. ROLFE/HURLEY 


Libellus seems to be Suetonius’s standard term for any brief piece of writing, 
probably on papyrus. As we shall see from later texts, some are little more than 
labels. The famosi libelli here could be many sentences but are unlikely to be 
full-sized scrolls. Are we to imagine multiple copies scattered anonymously in 
the Senate meeting chamber before most senators arrive?!5 Augustus’s initial 
response, magna cura redarguit, demonstrates his need to counter whatever 
they said to the full Senate, implying that he believed many or most of the sena- 
tors knew their contents.!¢ His longer-range response, however, aims equally at 
written material and presumably orally circulated carmina. To Augustus, then, 
both are part of the same strategy. 

Moreover, his solution attacks not so much the content of the critiques but 
rather confronts a problem we may not even have considered, the possibility 
that some texts were circulated with false attributions of authorship (alieno 
nomine). Is this the same as the problem of anonymity? Texts may have been 
circulated under invented names, although I know of no evidence for this 


15 The question has been raised as to whether only a senator could have distributed these 
libelli in the chamber. While Talbert (1984:128) acknowledges “Almost nothing is known of 
the staff who maintained the House and were in attendance at sessions,” it seems certain 
that there was a staff, including scribae, probably notarii (shorthand writers, though 
explicitly attested only in Seneca’s parodic Apocolocyntosis 9.2), and servi publici (also only 
attested in the unreliable Historia Augusta, Gordianus 12.3). The existence of staff to move 
furniture seems attested by the misplacement of Galba’s chair in Suetonius, Galba 18.3. A 
libellus might also be posted on a doorpost, as we see in the entrance of Trimalchio’s house 
in Petronius, Satyrica 28.6—7 (in cuius poste libellus erat); cf. discussion in Nelis-Clément 
and Nelis (2005 paragraphs 4-6). 

16 Corbier (2006: 71) even speculates about Augustus writing a response to these /ibelli. 
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practice in Rome. The problem may have been rather the circulation of critique 
under others’ names, aimed not at real political dialogue but intended to 
implicate the supposed author in the eyes of Augustus. We do have a tantalizing 
though later piece of evidence for such a strategy from Cassius Dio, discussing 
the aftermath of a major fire in Rome in aD 6: 


ὁ δ᾽ οὖν ὅμιλος, οἷα ὑπό τε τοῦ λιμοῦ καὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ τέλους τοῖς θ᾽ ὑπὸ τοῦ πυρὸς 
ἀπολωλόσι κεκακωμένος, ἤσχαλλε, καὶ πολλὰ μὲν καὶ φανερῶς νεωτεροποιὰ 
διελάλουν, πλείω δὲ δὴ βιβλία νύκτωρ ἐξετίθεσαν. καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐλέγετο μὲν ἐκ 
παρασκευῆς Πουπλίου τινὸς Ῥούφου γίγνεσθαι, ὑπωπτεύετο δὲ ἐς ἄλλους" ὁ 
μὲν γὰρ Ῥοῦφος οὔτε ἐνθυμηθῆναί τι αὐτῶν οὔτε πρᾶξαι ἐδύνατο, ἕτεροι δὲ τῷ 
ἐκείνου ὀνόματι καταχρώμενοι καινοτομεῖν ἐπιστεύοντο. 

55.27.1--2 


Now the masses, distressed by the famine and the tax and the losses 
sustained in the fire, were ill at ease, and they not only openly discussed 
numerous plans for a revolution, but also posted at night even more 
numerous bulletins. Word was given out that all this had been planned 
and managed by one Publius Rufus, but suspicion was directed to others; 
for as Rufus could neither have devised nor accomplished any of these 
things, it was believed that others, making use of his name, were planning 
a revolution. 


trans. CARY 


Dio’s βιβλία are clearly Suetonius’s libelli. They appear overnight but are un- 
signed; it is oral report (ἐλέγετο) that attributes them to Rufus. Further consid- 
eration and apparently oral circulation then denies his authorship, given the 
belief that Rufus was not capable of such planning, but the threat to public 
order is nonetheless significant.!” 

In a sense, such /ibelli can challenge existing control of public space. At 
first glance, one of Suetonius’s reports may look like a sophomoric joke, the 
equivalent of posting false street signs, yet it has significant political bite: 


Peregrinis in senatum allectis libellus propositus est: “Bonum factum: ne 
quis senatori novo curiam monstrare velit!” Et illa vulgo canebantur: 


17 Compare Tacitus’s report of the much more serious attempt under Tiberius of a former 
praetorian, T. Curtisius, to arouse a slave rebellion in Italy by means of both secret 
meetings and posted /ibelli (positis propalam libellis, Annals 4. 17). 
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Gallos Caesar in triumphum ducit, idem in curiam; 
Galli bracas deposuerunt, latum clavum sumpserunt. 


SUETONIUS, Julius 80.2 


On the admission of foreigners to the Senate, a placard was posted: “God 

bless the Commonwealth! Let no one consent to point out the House toa 

newly made senator.” The following verses too were sung everywhere: 
“Caesar led the Gauls in triumph, he led them into the Senate too; 
The Gauls have taken off their trousers, and put on the senator’s stripe.” 


Suetonius immediately links these /ibelli mocking Julius Caesar’s admission of 


provincials to the Roman Senate with popular song on the same subject.!® 


One of the best cases for the circulation of oral critique under Augustus is 


the episode of the notorious banquet of the Twelve Gods. It was an early and 


serious misstep on the way to identifying himself and his fortunes with Apollo. 


The context of the famine mentioned cannot be dated with certainty, but may 


be in the winter of 39/38 Bc. Here is Suetonius’s version: 


18 


Cena quoque eius secretior in fabulis fuit, quae vulgo δωδεκάθεος voca- 
batur; in qua deorum dearumque habitu discubuisse convivas et ipsum 
pro Apolline ornatum non Antoni modo epistulae singulorum nomina 
amarissime enumerantis exprobrant, sed et sine auctore notissimi ver- 
sus: 


cum primum istorum conduxit mensa choragum, 
sexque deos vidit Mallia sexque deas, 

impia dum Phoebi Caesar mendacia ludit, 
dum nova divorum cenat adulteria: 

omnia se a terris tunc numina declinarunt, 
fugit et auratos Iuppiter ipse thronos. 


auxit cenae rumorem summa tunc in civitate penuria ac fames, adclama- 
tumque est postridie: omne frumentum deos comedisse et Caesarem esse 
plane Apollinem, sed Tortorem, quo cognomine is deus quadam in parte 
urbis colebatur. 

Aug. 70.1-2 


Cf. Corbier (2006: 72). 
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There was besides a private dinner of his, commonly called that of the 
“twelve gods,” which was the subject of gossip. At this the guests appeared 
in the guise of gods and goddesses, while he himself was made up to rep- 
resent Apollo, as is charged not merely in letters of Antony, who spitefully 
gives the names ofall the guests, but also in these anonymous lines, which 
everyone knows: 


“As soon as that table of rascals had secured a choragus and Mallia saw six 
gods and six goddesses, while Caesar was impiously playing the false réle 
of Apollo and feasting amid novel debaucheries of the gods; then all the 
deities turned their faces from the earth and Jupiter himself fled from his 
golden throne.” 


The scandal of this banquet was the greater because of dearth and famine 
in the land at the time, and on the following day there was an outcry that 
the gods had eaten all the grain and that Caesar was in truth Apollo, but 
Apollo the Tormentor, a surname under which the god was worshipped 
in one part of the city. 


trans. ROLFE/HURLEY, adapted 


Suetonius cites two authorities for this scandalous story: the letters of Antony, 


copies of which presumably he found in the state archives, and the notissimi 


versus. Although he does not precisely say so, he seems to be appealing to 


a continuing oral circulation of these verses more than a century after their 


composition.!9 


19 


The authenticity of some details in the poem has been challenged. The commentary on 
the Life of Augustus of Adams (1939) claimed certain constructions were unparalleled in 
late Republican or Triumviral poetry, particularly suggesting that Greek thronus in place of 
Latin solium is otherwise unknown until Pliny the Elder, but the more recent commentary 
of Carter (1982) has successfully defended all of these usages. The reference to Jupiter 
fleeing his golden throne (auratos ... thronos) obviously picks up images of Astraea fleeing 
from earth but may be an early dig at claims of a new golden age under Augustus. Such 
claims might well appear for any emperor, of course. When Suetonius, Tiberius 59, records 
the following among versiculi about Tiberius, 


Aurea mutasti Saturni saecula, Caesar; 
Incolumi nam et ferrea semper erunt. 


You, O Caesar, have altered the golden ages of Saturn; 
For while you are alive, they will always be iron. 
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Some puzzles in the verses remain but are arguably evidence for the con- 
tinuing oral transmission of both the verses and the story in which they are 
embedded. There is no agreement as to the meaning of Mallia. Does it agree 
with mensa, suggesting an otherwise unknown Mallius, or does it refer to a 
house, or most likely an unknown woman who somehow played hostess to 
this scandalous dinner? We do not know, and it seems likely that even by 
Suetonius’s time the exact referent was lost, though the verse preserved the 
name. The verses may have taken more than a day to compose and certainly 
awhile longer to circulate widely. Suetonius, however, reports one joke circulat- 
ing orally on the very next day (postridie) after the banquet: Caesar was indeed 
Apollo, but Apollo Tortor. This cult title is otherwise unknown. Commentators 
regularly mention that the same Life of Augustus notes how Augustus put up 
cult images in some districts of the city, including one of “Apollo of the Sandal- 
makers” (Apollinem Sandaliarium, 57.1) and then argue by analogy for a local 
cult of Apollo Tortor. Adams declares flatly “So called from the ward where the 
whipmakers lived,” while Carter (1982) suggests “The cult may have been in the 
district of Rome where instruments of punishment and torture, and their oper- 
ators, were to be obtained.””° The notion that making instruments of torture 
was a distinct and self-recognized profession seems to me quite implausible. It 
is more likely that “Tortor” conceals a now unrecognizable pun or other word- 
play on another, once popular cult title of Apollo—perhaps one again already 
lost to Suetonius after a century. 


do they contrast him with an acknowledged Augustan golden age now ended, or with 
some claim by flatterers that he, Tiberius, had continued that golden age, or simply with 
the mythic past? Mockery of golden age claims, even in graffiti form, had a long afterlife 
as well. Erika Hermanowicz (pers. comm.) has kindly drawn my attention to a letter of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, 5.8, which records a couplet critiquing Constantine, posted “secretly” 
(clam) on the doors of the Palace, but known to be the work of the consul Ablabius: 


Saturni aurea saecla quis requirat? 
sunt haec gemmea, sed Neroniana. 


Who would look for Saturn’s golden ages? 
Today’s are bejeweled—but Neronian. 


Sidonius goes on to explain the implied accusation—Constantine had done in both his 
wife and his son. 
20 Adams (1939: 185 ad loc.); Carter (1982 ad loc). 
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As a partial parallel, we may jump ahead to Nero and one graffito whose 
meaning was also distorted if not lost over time. After his murder of Agrippina, 
Nero came in for considerable contumely. In chapter 39 of his Life of Nero, 
Suetonius gathers a number of lines and verses that were written up or orally 
circulated: 


Multa Graece Latineque proscripta aut vulgata sunt, sicut illa: 
Νέρων Ὀρέστης Ἀλκμέων LN TPOKTOVOS. 
Nero 39.2 


Of these many were posted or circulated both in Greek and Latin, for 
example the following: 
Nero, Orestes, Alcmaeon their mothers slew. 


trans. ROLFE/HURLEY 


Dio Cassius records this for the year 59 specifically as a graffito (γεγραμμένον), 
with the critical difference of one letter: 


καὶ ἦν μὲν καὶ ἀναγινώσκειν πολλαχόθι ὁμοίως γεγραμμένον “Νέρων Ὀρέστης 
Ἀλχκμέων μητροχτόνοι; 
CASSIUS DIO 61.16.2.2 


In many places alike one could read the inscription: 
Nero, Orestes, Alcmaeon, all matricides. 


Suetonius was at least two generations closer to the events, and he likely records 
the accurate version, which preserves the real bicultural, if not precisely bilin- 
gual, joke: this is a version of the tria nomina with an “honorific” cognomen. 
Recall that “Nero” has become a praenomen by this period. Dio’s version is 
simply a rude list, but Suetonius’s version turns him into a Greek, probably a 
freedman, and a scandalous parody of what a Roman conqueror should be. 
Instead of C. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, he is Nero Orestes Alcmaeon Moth- 
erkiller. 

We turn finally to the ways in which graffiti, statues, and even props engage 
in verbal and visual dialogue in the Lives, in some ways reclaiming the statues 
as participants in oral exchange like our earliest statue inscriptions.?! We have 


21 6 also the intriguing discussion of a “guerre des monuments et statues” (181) in the 
discourse of the Civil War, including orators drawing the statues into the dialectic, in Jal 
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already briefly considered the graffiti, attested in multiple sources, which urged 
Brutus to action before the assassination of Caesar. Suetonius quotes only one 
example, but he links it closely with one on the statue of Caesar, almost putting 
the statues themselves in dialogue with each other: 


Subscripsere quidam Luci Bruti statuae: “Utinam viveres!” item ipsius 
Caesaris: 
“Brutus, quia reges eiecit, consul primus factus est; 
Hic, quia consules eiecit, rex postremo factus est.” 
Julius 80.3 


Some wrote on the base of Lucius Brutus’ statue: “Oh, that you were still 
alive”; and on that of Caesar himself: 

“Brutus, because he threw out the kings, was the first to be made consul. 

This man, because he threw out the consuls, has just now been made 
king.” 


By speaking to the statue, the first inscription seeks to reanimate the long-dead 
Lucius Brutus, and by analogy seeks to raise the current Brutus from death-like 
torpor. The second objectifies Caesar even further, while appealing to the 
absent Lucius Brutus. 

An episode from early in Augustus’s career makes his statue speak in a way 
that turns him into a blood-stained tradesman: 


notatus est et ut pretiosae supellectilis Corinthiorumque praecupidus et 
aleae indulgens. nam et proscriptionis tempore ad statuam eius ascrip- 
tum est: 

pater argentarius, ego Corinthiarius, 

cum existimaretur quosdam propter vasa Corinthia inter proscriptos 
curasse referendos; 


Aug. 70.2 


He was criticized too as over fond of costly furniture and Corinthian 
bronzes and as given to gaming. Indeed, as early as the time of the pro- 
scriptions there was written on his statue— 


(1963: 172-183 and passim). For a most intriguing approach to smaller scale dialogue of 
graffiti with each other and with visual examples, see Benefiel 2010 (cf. also Clarke (2007: 
44-49))- 
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“In silver once my father dealt, now in Corinthian wares I,” 
since it was believed that he caused some men to be entered in the list 
of the proscribed because of their Corinthian vases. 


trans. ROLFE/HURLEY, adapted 


The insult not only attacks him for proscribing some for his own personal gain: 
by referring to his father as an argentarius or moneychanger, the inscription 
denigrates his original father, Octavius,?? and implicitly denies that he is really 
Caesar’s son, despite the adoption. 

This strategy of hijacking the voice of the statue itself appears at least once 
more in the record. After the murder of Agrippina, someone put her statue in 
dialogue with the returning Nero, as reported by Dio: 


ὅτι εἰσιόντος Νέρωνος εἰς τὴν Ῥώμην τοὺς τῆς Ἀγριππίνης ἀνδριάντας καθεῖλον’ 
μὴ φθάσαντες δὲ ἕνα ἀποτεμεῖν ῥάκος αὐτῷ ἐπέβαλον ὥστε δοκεῖν ἐγκαλύπτε- 
σθαι, καί τις παραχρῆμα ἐπιγράψας προσέπηξε τῷ ἀνδριάντι “ἐγὼ αἰσχύνομαι 
καὶ σὺ οὐκ αἰδῇ: 

DIO CASSIUS 61.6.28 [Petr. Patr. exc. Vat. 50 (p. 210 584. Mai. = p. 193, 13-18 Dind.) ] 


At Nero’s entrance into Rome they pulled down the statues of Agrippina. 
But there was one that they did not cut loose soon enough, and so they 
threw over it a garment which gave it the appearance of being veiled. 
Thereupon somebody at once composed and affixed to the statue this 
inscription: 

I am abashed and thou art unashamed. 


Nero had ordered a preemptive damnatio memoriae, but one statue could not 
be demolished in time. The ill-conceived expedient of simply covering the 
statue allows the anonymous author to give voice to Agrippina precisely as Nero 
tries to suppress her. 

Nero seems to have been somewhat insecure about his own position imme- 
diately after the murder. Suetonius expresses his surprise that Nero did not 
respond more forcefully to the attacks at the time. We have already looked 
briefly at the line labelling him a matricide, which is immediately followed by 
what may seem to us an obscure numerical joke: Νεόψηφον: Νέρων ἰδίαν μητέρα 
ἀπέκτεινε (“A new calculation: Nero killed his own mother,” 39.2). The Greek 


22 Suetonius has earlier denied that C. Octavius worked as an argentarius at Aug. 3.1; cf. very 
briefly Carter (1982: 192 ad 70.2). 
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letters of Nero’s name, taken as numerals, equal the sum of the Greek letters 
as numbers in “killed his own mother.” Intriguingly, just this kind of numerical 
joke has been found recently in graffiti in the Roman era basilica at Smyrna.3 
Though Suetonius is vague on how and where all these were circulated, two 
more he records immediately after might have been even mote effective, ifthey 
were affixed to his statues: 


Mirum et vel praecipue notabile inter haec fuerit nihil eum patientius 
quam maledicta et convicia hominum tulisse, neque in ullos leniorem 
quam qui se dictis aut carminibus lacessissent exstitisse ... 

SUETONIUS, Nero 39.1 


It is surprising and of special note that all this time he bore nothing with 
more patience than the curses and abuse of the people, and was particu- 
larly lenient towards those who assailed him with gibes and lampoons ... 


The first brilliantly subverts one of the central tenets of Julio-Claudian author- 
ity, the claim of divine ancestry through Aeneas: 


Quis negat Aeneae magna de stirpe Neronem? 
Sustulit hic matrem, sustulit ille patrem. 
SUETONIUS, Nero 39.2 


“Who can deny the descent from Aeneas’ great line of our Nero? 
One his mother took out, the other one took up his sire.” 


Playing on the multiple meanings of sustulit, it equates Aeneas’s great act of 
pietas in rescuing Anchises with Nero’s murder of his mother. This is the verbal 
equivalent of that brilliant, early imperial visual parody, with dogs playing 
Aeneas, Anchises, and little Iulus. 

The second aims at a quite sophisticated deconstruction of another central 
element of Neronian propaganda, the attempt to revive the Augustan associa- 
tion of the emperor with Apollo. 


Dum tendit citharam noster, dum cornua Parthus, 
Noster erit Paean, ille Hecatebeletes. 
SUETONIUS, Nero 39.2 


23 See the discussion of these “isopsephisms” at Smyrna and elsewhere as popular graffiti in 
Bagnall (2011: 14-15), with further references. 
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“While ours plucks his lyre and the Parthian his bowstring, 
Ours will be Paean-singer, and theirs the Far-darter.” 


trans. author 


Evidence from coins to the Colossus itself shows Nero’s attempt to identify 
himself with Apollo. These lines concede the role of Apollo to him, but the artsy 
version, not the warrior, despite his claims to be planning a campaign against 
the Parthians. 

Suetonius ends this section of the Neronian Life with anecdotes here omitted 
of both a philosopher and an Atellan actor who challenged the emperor, the 
latter with a performance miming the deaths of both Claudius and Agrippina. 
His conclusion, though stated as an alternative, is very telling: 


Histrionem et philosophum Nero nihil amplius quam urbe Italiaque sum- 
movit, vel contemptu omnis infimiae vel ne fatendo dolorem irritaret 
ingenia. 

SUETONIUS, Nero 39.3 


Nero contented himself with banishing the actor and the philosopher 
from the city and from Italy, either because he was impervious to all 
insults, or to avoid sharpening men’s wits by showing his vexation. 


Suetonius recognizes the dynamic at work: Nero sees that attempts to suppress 
popular critique would likely only generate more. The implication is that things 
calm down for a time after Agrippina’s death. 

By the end of his reign, however, the attacks on Nero have grown even 
sharper and are perhaps aimed at a broader audience. Suetonius locates these 
examples in the context of a grain shortage: 


Quare omnium in se odio incitato nihil contumeliarum defuit quin subi- 
ret. Statuae eius a vertice cirrus appositus est cum inscriptione Graeca; 
nunc demum agona esse, et traderet tandem. Alterius collo ἀσκὸς praeli- 
gatus simulque titulus: “Ego egi quod potui. Sed tu cullum meruisti.’ 
Ascriptum et columnis, etiam Gallos eum cantando excitasse. 


SUETONIUS, Nero 45.1-2 


When he had thus aroused the hatred of all, there was no form of insult to 
which he was not subjected. A curl was placed on the head of his statue 
with the inscription in Greek: “Now there is a real contest and you must 
at last surrender.” To the neck of another statue a sack was tied and with 
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it the words: “I have done what I could, but you have earned the sack.’ 
People wrote on the columns that he had stirred up even the Gauls by his 
singing. 


trans. ROLFE/HURLEY 


It is intriguing that in the first case Suetonius renders the Greek inscription 
into Latin, as he elsewhere will quote Greek text.2* Presumably it was not in 
verse. The second is not entirely clear in its context either. I have given Rolfe and 
Hurley’s translation here, which leaves the identity of first person speaker of egi 
rather mysterious. Others read this as a dialogue, with the hapless Nero/statue 
confessing in the first four words the limits of his effectiveness and another 
voice then telling him he deserves the traditional punishment for parricide.25 
The punning insult to his singing, so bad that it wakes up the roosters (galli) and 
rouses the Gauls (Galli) to the attack, is as much wordplay as it is an allusion to 
the revolt of Julius Vindex in that province.*® There is a sense that the graffiti 
and visual stunts grow more elaborate, yet seem to offer much less hope of 
political change. 

Did anonymous verse ever actually affect policy? There may be one good and 
intriguingly late example. Suetonius’s Life of Domitian (7.2) reports that when 
a large wine crop once coincided with a bad grain harvest, Domitian ordered 
a halt to planting new vineyards in Italy and even the destruction of up to half 
the vineyards in the provinces. Apparently Domitian later dropped this idea, 
and Suetonius gives this explanation: 


ut edicti de excidendis vineis propositi gratiam faceret, non alia magis re 
compulsus creditur, quam quod sparsi libelli cum his versibus erant: 

κἄν με φάγῃς ἐπὶ ῥίζαν, ὅμως ἔτι καρποφοήσω, 

ὅσσον ἐπισπεῖσαι σοί, τράγε, θυομένῳ. 


Domitian 14.2 


24 Apropos of the texts reported in Nero 39.2, Corbier (2006: 72-73) considers the possibility 
that Greek graffiti may reflect “un gotit du langage codé pour ‘initiés.” I am dubious of this 
as a general pattern, but this example might have been more challenging. 

25 Cassius Dio 62.16.1-2 records only the sack (μολγὸν in his text) and explains its significance 
to his Greek readers; cf. Zadorojnyi (2011: 122). It remains somewhat curious that Suetonius 
apparently uses a Greek term for the sack in this most Roman punishment. ἀσκὸς is an 
emendation by Howard; the manuscripts read ascopa, a hapax, but perhaps related to 
Greek ἀσκοπήρα (so the OLD). 

26 —_Helttula (1995: 158) favors the notion of Ahl (1985: 34-35 and n. 12) that there is a further 
wordplay on his voice sexually arousing even castrated priests of Cybele, but such hyper- 
bole, if present, would be flattering rather than insulting and so seems unlikely. 
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It is thought that nothing had more effect in inducing him to ignore 
his proclamation about cutting down the vineyards than the circulation 
of libelli containing the following lines: 

Gnaw at my root, if you will; even then I shall have juice in plenty 
to pour upon you, goat, when you stand at the altar. 


trans. ROLFE/HURLEY, adapted 


Undoubtedly one couplet could not change the mind of Domitian, but if pop- 
ular resentment was widespread, he could indeed have been responding to 
feedback of which this was a part. 

The graffiti culture of Rome certainly outlasted the first century of the Cae- 


sars. It was still going at the end of the second century?’ when Tertullian 
derided: 


ipsius vernaculae gentis inreverentiam recognoscam et festivos libellos, 
quos statuae sciunt, et illa oblique nonnumquam dicta a concilio atque 
maledicta quae circi sonant ... 


ad Nationes 1.17. 5 


I will ... remind you of the irreverence of your own lower classes, and 
the scandalous lampoons of which the statues are so cognizant, and the 
sneers which are sometimes uttered at the public games, and the curses 
with which the circus resounds. 


trans. HOLMES 


The prose and verse critiques surviving in the Lives allow some provisional con- 
clusions. Insofar as Suetonius is representative, the Romans saw the practices of 
anonymous criticism of the society’s leaders as a part of a continuum, whether 
expressed orally or by writing, propagated or posted in semi-public (the Senate 
house) or public places. Writers of verses undoubtedly hoped for further oral 
distribution and transmission of their products, and the selection in Suetonius 
and Cassius Dio attests to some success. It is plausible that compositions such 
as the δωδεκάθεος poem remained alive in oral circulation more than a cen- 
tury after their original composition. The earlier Lives offer a somewhat richer 
selection of graffiti, prose, and verse critiques. Some certainly could have sur- 
vived in oral tradition, embedded in their narrative contexts, but we should also 
consider the possibility that someone wrote them down at the time, perhaps 
as information about the mood of the city, and they remained in the imperial 


27 Ηἰβ ad Nationes is probably datable to c. 1974} (OCD). 
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archives for Suetonius to discover along with the correspondence of the Cae- 
sars. The result is in no way a statistically reliable reading of that mood, and 
undoubtedly the examples that caught Suetonius’s ear and eye were influenced 
by his own taste and views. They are nonetheless invaluable if momentary 
glimpses of a world beyond the official canon, of rapid composition in response 
to immediate events where some voices seized the chance to speak verse to 
power. 
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The Book of Revelation: 
A Written Text Towards the Oral Performance 


Lourdes Garcia Ureria 


1 Introduction: The Book of Revelation, a Written Text 


Unlike other New Testament texts, the Book of Revelation is not a text origi- 
nating in different traditions that were spread by word of mouth before being 
written later and so acquiring final shape. The Book of Revelation is a writ- 
ten composition, fruit of the creative moment of the artist who uses the quill 
and papyrus to immortalize his work, and it is transmitted as such. Therefore, 
throughout the work the author insists that the origin and content does not 
come from word of mouth, but through the written text on a scroll. 

First of all, the author of the Book of Revelation—who is introduced as John 
(Rev. 1:1,4)—highlights that his writing responds to a divine mandate: ὃ βλέπεις 
γράψον εἰς βιβλίον, write in a book what you see’ (Rev. 1:11).! That is, he stresses 
that the Book of Revelation is a work not born as the fruit of the author's 
personal inspiration, but as the fruit of divine inspiration. It is God Himself 
who reveals what is hidden so John can reveal it to the serves of God (Rev. 
11). Therefore, the creative moment just mentioned is reduced, in the case of 
the Book of Revelation, to a mere transcription of tov λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ τὴν 
μαρτυρίαν Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ ὅσα εἶδεν, ‘the word of God and to the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, even to all that he saw’ (Rev. 1:2). 

Perhaps, this is the reason the author of the Book of Revelation stresses that 
the prophecy has already been written down, which is why he emphasizes the 
two meaningful expressions: τὰ ἐν αὐτῇ γεγραμμένα (Rev. 1:3), at the beginning, 
and τὸ βιβλίον (Rev. 22:7,9—-10,18[2|-19[2]), at the end. That is, John states that 
he has already recorded in writing the revelation of God; in fact, what has 
been seen and heard (cf. Rev. 1:2), according to the prologue, has already been 
converted into a book (τὰ ἐν αὐτῇ γεγραμμένα, Rev. 1:3). 


I would like to thank Ruth Scodel for her helpful comments and her corrections of the English 
text and Jonathan Ready for his suggestions in the bibliography. 

1 The Greek text belongs to Novum Testamentum Graece, (19937’). The translation is the 
author's. 
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But John’s insistence does not end there. It is in the final liturgical dialogue 
(Rev. 22:17-21) when he emphasizes that the manuscript is already a reality. 
For that reason, the expression τὸ βιβλίον, which had already been repeated 
up to three times in the authentication process of the work (Rev. 22:7,9—10), 
appears again another three times, reinforced by means of the demonstrative 
τοῦτο (Rev. 22:18[2]-19) and the presence of the passive participle γράφω. The 
repeated use of the demonstrative τοῦτο lends a special effect to the pericopes; 
due to its deictic value, each time that John mentions τὸ βιβλίον τοῦτο it is as 
if in some way he is demonstrating with his hand, achieving a certain effect 
of realism for the listener/reader: it is as if, in some way, the book was there 
before their eyes and could also be viewed when the reading concluded. Hence 
any type of modification to the text, whether addition or omission, will be 
punished (Rev. 22:18-19). At the same time, the reiterated presence of γράφω 
(Rev. 22:18-19) proves that the Book of Revelation had already been written and 
given its final ending. 

Perhaps the seer insists upon showing that the revelation was put down 
in writing because during the reading of the Book of Revelation, the listener/ 
reader is made to participate in the composition process of the work: the stay 
in Patmos (Rev. 1:9), hearing the voice that orders John to write, or rather, that 
he begins writing what he sees (Rev. 1:11)—given the presence of the aorist 
imperative—after he sees and hears. Thus, at the end of the work, John is 
forced to insist that the work has concluded, in this way avoiding subsequent 
additions as occurred in other writings of the New Testament, such as the 
gospels. 

In short, John presents the Book of Revelation as a work that emerges from 
a divine initiative: communicating to the early Christian communities what 
was hidden (Rev. 1:1), and that, reaching its conclusion, is presented as a book, 
one which is completely finished and sealed, whose modification would be 
punished by God Himself (Rev. 22:18-19). Thus, the Book of Revelation is a work 
that originated in writing. 


2 The Book of Revelation and the Oral Performance 


The Book of Revelation, from the beginning, indicates to whom it is addressed: 
the servants of God (Rev. 1:1) and a little later John tells how he received from 
Jesus the command to write his visions to send to the seven churches (Rev. 1:11). 
At the end of the story the angel once again reminds us of this, insisting that 
the revelation has taken place to be manifested to the servants of God (Rev. 
22:6). Therefore, it is clear that between the written text and its recipients an 
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intimate relationship exists; the revelation has been written down to make it 
known to the members of a community, indeed one could say that they are the 
raison d’ étre for the written text. 

Interestingly, allusions to the recipients of revelation do not end there, 
because John addresses them and challenges, first with a simple beatitude (Rev. 
1:3), then with a epistolary greeting (Rev. 1:4a) and John even gives them voice, 
because after the mentioned greeting, the involvement of the churches is heard 
using the first person plural (Rev. 1:5-6), and later, that call of attention to the 
recipients is repeated at various points throughout the narrative (Rev. 13:10,18; 
14:12; 16:15; 22:7,17, etc.). 

John, thus, when composing his work, does not dispense with the recipients, 
he does not do away with them, but rather he has them present, gives them 
voice and challenges them. John was aware that his addressees, the community 
to which he directed his writing, lived immersed in a predominantly oral 
culture: the OT revelation was received by hearing: it was a word to be heard. 
The patriarchs and the prophets received the revelation hearing the voice of 
God. Later when it was written, Israel heard the reading of the texts and it 
was still so in the first century CE, as John 12:34 shows; the transmission of 
the Christian message prioritized oral over written, in fact the Gospels were 
born as the result of an extensive oral tradition and Papias (second century CE) 
accounted how he valued what had been told by the Apostles and indirect 
witnesses (Hist. Eccl. 3:39, 4).2 The reason for this is obvious. There was a very 
low literacy rate: only 10% of the population could read, and among these, 
some were only able to recognize letters, while others learned to read aloud, 
becoming readers. These were few in number and their services were greatly 
sought after, because without their help it was extremely difficult to access the 
written text for reading and listening. Moreover, written texts were copied by 
hand from dictation, becoming a luxury item, so that few could go directly to 
the text. 

We can see evidence of this in that John himself assumes that his work will 
be read aloud by a reader to a community, in a way similar to how other New 
Testament texts were read (Col. 4:16, 1 Thess. 5:27), within the heart of acommu- 
nity, because John says expressly: Μακάριος 6 ἀναγινώσκων καὶ οἱ ἀκούοντες τοὺς 
λόγους τῆς προφητείας, Blessed is the one who reads aloud and those who hear 


2 However, in the second century the Apostles had already died and indirect witnesses of 
tradition were beginning to disappear. Hence the strength of the oral tradition began to 
decline in that period as shown by S. Charlesworth in this volume (331-335). 

3 Guijarro (2010: 103-110). 
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the words of this prophecy’, where 6 ἀναγινώσκων is the reader and οἱ ἀκούοντες 
the community that listens to the reading of the Book of Revelation. It seems, 
then, that John, at the time of writing his book, excluded silent reading, Further- 
more, he structured the narrative in a particular way, introducing two liturgical 
dialogues at the beginning and end of the work (Rev. 1:4—8, 22:17—21), with a 
clear alternation of voices, the reader and the community expressed through 
the first-person plural, imbuing the work with a liturgical context.* Thus, John 
obliged the reading of the Book of Revelation to be presented in a particular 
way: loudly and publicly® and with a certain solemnity. 

Moreover, John, perhaps because of his desire to transmit faithfully the 
received message, sets before his hearers the object of the revelation such as 
he has received it. In fact he says this at the end of the narrative: Κἀγὼ Ἰωάννης 
ὁ ἀκούων καὶ βλέπων ταῦτα, T John, am one who heard and saw these things’ (Rev. 
22:8). This written set of visions and auditions as they have occurred gives rise 
to a complicated narrative, so that the meaning of these visions and auditions 
becomes difficult to understand not only for the audience, but also for John 
who, in fact, sometimes needs help to understand what he sees/is seeing (Rev. 
1:20; 17:7). It could be said that John lifts the veil that hides the message, shows 
what is hidden in it, but the message is complex, so that paradoxically it is as if 
something was revealed which in part remains latent. The listener/reader is 
faced with a multifaceted message (as shown by the various interpretations 
that have arisen throughout history) and John is aware that the reception of 
the Book of Revelation to the listener is carried out ina continuous chiaroscuro. 
The listener hears a story and at the same time is aware that the interpretation 
largely eludes him; he intuits the meaning and at the same time fails to grasp it 
fully. 

These features of the work (the intimate relationship between the written 
text and the recipients, recipients engaged in a predominantly oral culture, 
whose presence is constant throughout the work, the configuration of the work 
as a written text to be read aloud with a liturgical character and finally the diffi- 
culty of the narrative itself), explain why John searches for expressive strategies 
that permit his text to be converted into a genuine act of oral communication 
and that enable the listener/reader to become involved in the narrative, follow 
the story more easily and regain the narrative following after a distraction. The 


4 Garcia Urefia (2013: 24-33; 41-45). 

5. In favour of the reading aloud of the Book of Revelation, we find among others: Beckwith, 
(2001: 422); Charles, (1920: 7-8); Roloff, (1993: 21). In fact, in the Biblical context, Boomershine 
(1987: 53), asserts that there is no evidence of silent reading in the Biblical tradition. 
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quest for John is not futile because the oral culture just described to which 
he belongs and from which he cannot be separated, offers a wide range of 
possibilities through the oral style that permeates his own oral tradition and 
the biblical texts. It is, therefore, not surprising to find in the Book of Revelation 
characteristic resources of the oral style such as the use of formulaic language, 
additive structures, and narrator’s comments.® Although one might think that 
these oral strategies somewhat fossilize with writing, they cannot, however, 
lose the connotative effect that tradition has for John and for the community to 
whom he addresses his story. The words written are no longer a silent element, 
they are more; the listener/reader perceives them as sound, for the reception 
of the text is through listening. 

For years, the Book of Revelation has been considered an inferior work, lim- 
ited by the scarcity of its vocabulary, its grammatical anomalies, its parataxis 
and its continuous repetition, whose literary purpose has perplexed experts.” 
John’s style has been considered elementary and poorly developed. Recogniz- 
ing the presence of the oral style in the Book of Revelation leads to a reconsid- 
eration of the author's style and an appreciation of his literary technique. 

In the next sections, I will analyze John’s use of some strategies of the oral 
style. 


3 Formulaic Language 


Formulas are one of the main resources of oral style because, as Ong maintains 
“they help to apply a rhythmic discourse, they serve as mnemonic devices.”® 
They form an important part of spoken speech as well as the written word, 


nu 


whether it is in prose or verse. In fact, expressions such as “day and night,” “slave 
and free,” “for ever and ever” could appear so in an ordinary dialogue as well as 
in a written text. The reason is, according to W. Ong, that human thought, in 
order to remember uses fixed expressions, capable of reflecting the concept or, 
as M. Parry says, able to transmit an “essential idea.” However, not every for- 
mula that appears in a written text becomes a common heritage, its use being 
reduced to a particular work or literary genre. Indeed, the formulas adopt dif- 
ferent characteristics depending on the work or the genre in which appear. 


For example, the Parry formula definition (“a group of words which is regu- 


6 Ong (1990: 33-77). 
7 Alegre (1995: 216-217); D’Aragon (1972: 531). 
8 Ong (1ggo: 35). 
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larly employed under the same metrical conditions to express a given essential 
idea”)® generally fits Homeric epic, but not the Cantar del Mio Cid, where the 
metrical elements are different, as is shown by Edmund de Chasca,!° who had 
to redefine the concept of formula to apply it to the Cantar. However, these dif- 
ferences do not prevent the reader from recognizing the formulaic expression 
either in Homer or in the Cantar or other texts. Nevertheless, the definition ofa 
formula remains controversial at a theoretical level.!! In particular, in the field 
of Biblical Study, scholars recognize the existence of formulaic language in the 
different Biblical books,!? yet there is still no definition of formula that fits the 
books written in prose or verse. 

Due to this lack of consensus the proposal put forward by Egbert Bakker in 
his chapter Consciousness and Cognition of Poetry in Speech’ (based on the con- 
tributions of Wallace Chaffe about cognitive principles of spoken discourse) 
could be useful in offering a formulaic definition for the Book of Revelation. 
The reasons are the following: while Bakker considers the epic as a “spoken 
narrative presented in performance,”* Chaffe studies the emission of spoken 
discourse and the Book of Revelation, which although being prose, is written 
to be read aloud. In other words, the apocalyptic story will be received orally, 
as the author himself establishes by introducing a reader, 6 ἀναγινώσκων, and 
an audience, οἱ ἀκούοντες, (Rev. 1:3-8; 22:17-21) at the beginning and at the end 
of the work. Therefore, the formulaic language is married to its oral reception, 
its performance. 

Wallace Chaffe individualizes the intonation unit as the basis of spoken 
speech. He describes it as “spurts of vocalization,” provided of a “coherent into- 
nation contour,” i.e., “they are uttered as integral wholes and end with a pitch 
contour that signals a sense of closure.” This intonation unit is equivalent to 
the focus of consciousness, that is, the amount of active information that the 
person is capable of perceiving consciously in a moment. Bakker argues that 
the intonation unit can consist of a verb and a subject or object, or indeed, 
nonclausal elements. To apply this theory to oral poetry, he considers that the 
intonation is determined by the meter. According to Bakker, on many occasions 


9 Parry (1971: 272). 

10 ~—_— De Chasca (19727: 165-166). 

11 Russo (1997: 259); Finkelberg, (2004: 236-252); Taft, (2006: 29). 

12 Ziegler (2007: 59-81); Chalmers (2005: 287-292); Kalluveettil (1982); Culley (1967); Dion 
(1987: 187-193); Enroth (1990: 598-608); Beale (1997: 172-179). 

13 Bakker (1996: 35-53). 

14Ἀ Bakker (1993: 4). 

15 Chaffe (1980: 13-16; 1987: 22-25; 1990: 88-89; 1994: 56-62) cited by Bakker (1996: 47). 
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every unit represents a focus of consciousness, every metrical colon is the ver- 
balization of an idea.!6 Knowing that Homeric discourse differs from ordinary 
discourse and that its constitutive element is the formulas, Bakker considers 
the formulas as “stylized intonation units.”!” 

Keeping in mind these concepts and that the Book of Revelation is written to 
be read aloud, although it is very different from the Homeric epic, I understand 
formula in the Book of Revelation to mean a semantic unit (a group of words 
conveying a message), which is recurrent (the expression has to appear more 
than three times), that is communicated by an intonation unit, whose length 
and duration depends on the ability of the audience to process the information, 
in two or three seconds, and whose content goes beyond the denotated ele- 
ments to a wider semantic universe, to become familiar to the listener/reader 
because the expression appears in other Biblical texts or because of its fre- 
quency in the text. 

Regarding the issue of the intonation unit in the apocalyptic text being 
prose, the Book of Revelation logically lacks a meter that reflects the intonation, 
and further, the written text contains no external signals of the ending of the 
intonation unit. Having said this, the Wallace study shows that the intonation 
unit corresponds to what the listener can perceive consciously in the time in 
which it is pronounced. Therefore, the intonation unit length cannot be more 
than two or three seconds, a time period that cognitive and neurophysiological 
research has proposed.!8 Hence, I specify in the definition that the length and 
the intonation must be two or three seconds. 

Finally, it should be made clear that formula, in this definition, differs from 
repetition. A repetition can be the reiterated use of a single word, such as ἑπτά, 
that appears 30 times in the Book of Revelation; or also a repetition can be a 
group of words. Such a group of words may lack recurrent use (less than three 
times), for example αἷμα ἁγίων καὶ προφητῶν (Rev. 16:6; 18:24); or the group of 
words can include in itself more than one intonation unit, as is the case of Rev. 
12:9 and 20:2 where three intonation units appear (I have highlighted them as 
shown below): 


Rev. 12:9: 6 δράκων ὁ μέγας, 
ὁ ὄφις ὁ ἀρχαῖος, 
ὁ καλούμενος Διάβολος καὶ ὁ Σατανᾶς 


16 Bakker (1996: 50). 
17 Bakker (1996: 53); (2005: 47). 
18 Turner (1992: 86-88) cited by Bakker (1996: 46). 
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Rev. 20:2: τὸν δράκοντα, 
ὁ ὄφις ὁ ἀρχαῖος, 
ὅς ἐστιν Διάβολος καὶ ὁ Σατανᾶς 


Given the variety of the formulaic language in the Book of Revelation, I will 
focus on only three types of formulas that appear scattered throughout the 
book: designation formulas, identity formulas and formulas of opposites. At last 
I will discuss the formulas that show their traditional character. 


3.1 Designation Formulas 

I refer to those expressions that are repeated in the work and used to name 
some characters, mainly collective groups, as designation formulas. The reason 
is obvious. Proper names are virtually absent in the Book of Revelation, so the 
designation formulas make it easier for the listener/reader to recognize the 
different characters involved. As is known, this use of the formula is typical of 
oral style compositions that rely on formulaic numerical groupings such as the 
Seven against Thebes, the Three Graces, the Three Fates, because they turn out 
to be mnemonically useful for the listener/reader.!9 In fact, sometimes in the 
narrative when the narrator refers to a collective character that acts together 
as a whole inside the plot, he does not use a proper name, but repeated use of 
a group of words whose meaning emerges from the strict sense of the words. 
These groups of words refer to a wider semantic universe in which the reader is 
capable of discovering the denotated elements and the main connotations. In 
this way, the group of words becomes familiar to the listener/reader and indeed, 
with time, can form part of the culture of a people or a period. 

One clear example of the use of formulaic expressions is made up by the 
mention of four living creatures. When John sees them for the first time at God’s 
throne (Rev. 4:6), he identifies them as τέσσαρα ζῷα and, once each one of them 
(Rev. 4:7-8) is described, when they reappear in the narrative he calls them 
each time τὰ τέσσαρα ζῷα (Rev. 5:6,8,14; 6:1,6; 7:11; 14:3; 15:7; 19:4). So τὰ τέσσαρα 
ζῷα becomes a formula that is designated to a particular group of characters. 
The same thing occurs with ot εἴκοσι τέσσαρες πρεσβύτεροι, ‘the twenty-four 
elders’ (Rev. 4:4,10; 5:8; 11:16; 19:4). 

At other times the designation formulas are built following the Homeric 
model of name plus epithet like κρείων Ἀγαμέμνων (Il. 1.102,130,285,355. etc.), 
γλαυκῶπις ᾿Αθήνη (IL 2.172,279,446; etc.). The expression Βαβυλὼν ἡ μεγάλη, 
‘Babylon the great’ (Rev. 14:8; 16:19; 17:5; 18:2) is a good example. Sometimes, 


19 Ong (1990: 70). 
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however, the proper name is replaced by acommon noun: ὄχλος πολύς, ‘a great 
multitude’ (Rev. 7:9; 19:1,6). 

On the other hand, not all of these designation formulas are specific to the 
Book of Revelation; they are part ofan earlier tradition present in the Masoretic 
Text and the Septuagint. For example, βασιλεῖς τῆς γῆς, ‘the kings of the earth’ 
(Rev. 1:5; 6:15; 17:2,18; 18:3,9; 19:19; 21:24) is already used in the Psalter (2:2; 75:13; 
88:28; 101:16; 137:4; 148:11), and other biblical texts (Josh. 12:1; 1Kings 5:14; 2 Chr. 
9:23; etc.). The formulas referring to God belong to this category: 


— ὁ καθήμενος ἐπὶ τοῦ θρόνου, ‘the one who sits on the throne’ (Rev. 4:9,10; 5:1,7,133 
6:16; 7:10,15; 19:4; 21:5) appears in the Hebrew version of the Psalter (2:4; 9:8; 
55:20; 80:2; 1231). 

— Κύριος ὁ θεός, ‘The Lord God’ (Rev. 1:8; 18:8; 22:5-6) is used 971 times in the 
Septuagint (Gen. 2:8; Exod. 3:15; Lev. 2:13; Num. 10:10; Deut. 1:6; Josh. 1:9; Judg. 
3:28; 1Sam. 2:30; 2 Sam. 14:17;1 Kings 1:17; etc.). It is the formula that translates 
the different names of God: m7, ODN, DAD TIN ... It is frequent in the NT 
(Matt. 4:7; Mark 12:29,30; Luke 1:16,32,68; Acts 2:39). 

— Κύριος ὁ θεὸς ὁ παντοκράτωρ, Lord God Almighty’ (Rev. 4:8; 11:17; 15:3; 16:7; 19:6; 
21:22) is a frequent formula in the Prophetic Books (Amos 5:8,14,15,16; Hos. 
12:6; Nah. 3:5; Zech. 10:3). Although it does not appear in the NT, however, it 
appears in the Pseudepigrapha (3 Bar. 1:3; T. Sol. A 3:5). 

— Ὁ παντοκράτωρ θεός, ‘God Almighty’ (Rev. 16:14; 19:15) is used in LXX (2 Mac. 
8:18; 3 Mac. 6:2; Jer. 3:19) and in the Pseudepigrapha (OrSib 2:330; T. Sol. A 6:8; 
Aristeas 185). 


These formulae fulfill an important connotative function, which the liste- 
ner/reader knows well, as they refer to the Scriptures. Thus, the listener/reader 
finds that the God found in the Book of Revelation is the same as the God of 
the Old Testament. 


3.2 Identity Formulas 

Identity formulas establish bonds of connection to the identity of the charac- 
ters. Sometimes, they allow us to identify a character, even though he is pre- 
sented under completely different representations, and other times they group 
together characters in one single context. 

The most representative example is of Jesus. In John’s visions, Jesus appears 
in several different forms: such as ὅμοιον υἱὸν ἀνθρώπου, ‘like a son of man’ (Rev. 
1:13), as ἀρνίον, ‘a Lamb’ (Rev. 5:6), as ἐπὶ τὴν νεφέλην καθήμενον, ‘the one who is 
sitting on a cloud’ (Rev. 14:14) and as ὁ καθήμενος ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν, ‘the one riding’ (Rev. 
19:11). However, in all of these representations there is no explicit declaration 
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that they are talking about the same person. John utilizes various strategies to 
show the listener/reader that they are about one single character, Jesus. 

Thus, after the inaugural vision, John discovers that the character that was 
initially described as ὅμοιον υἱὸν ἀνθρώπου, ‘like a son of man’ (Rev. 1:13) is none 
other than Jesus Christ Resurrected. And he discovers it by the words Jesus 
himself addressed to him (Rev. 1:17-18). The character that appears like ἐπὶ τὴν 
νεφέλην καθήμενον, ‘the one who is sitting on a cloud’ (Rev. 14:14) is described 
in the same way as Jesus resurrected: ὅμοιον υἱὸν ἀνθρώπου. The One riding 
possesses the same look as Jesus, φλὸξ πυρός, ‘flames of the fire’, and he has one 
of the titles given to Jesus himself in the superscript of the letter to Laodicea: 
πιστὸς καὶ ἀληθινός, ‘faithful and true’ (Rev. 19:11). Finally, an intimate connection 
is established between the Lamb and the One riding, as the Lamb is called 
κύριος κυρίων καὶ βασιλεὺς βασιλέων (Rev. 17:14) and the One riding receives the 
same title (Rev. 19:16). 

As example of the use of the formula of identity to gather characters who 
belong to the same context is κεφαλαὶ ἑπτὰ καὶ κέρατα δέκα, ‘seven heads and 
ten horns’ (Rev. 12:3; 13:1; 17:3). This formula describes three different animals: 
the dragon, the beast coming out the sea and the beast on which the harlot sits. 
The formula indicates to the listener/reader that the three characters belong to 
the same context: the context of the devil, in which everyone who fights against 
God or the Lamb belongs. 


3.3 Formulas of Opposites 
John uses this type of formulas to indicate a common feature possessed by 
opposing characters, that is, characters belonging to two different contexts. 
Sometimes this opposition shows that the evil characters mimic the heavenly 
ones. For example, when the seer describes the Lamb, he sees ὡς ἐσφαγμένον, 
‘as ifit had been slain’ (Rev. 5:6) and he repeats this expression more times of the 
Lamb, to the point of converting it into a formula: τὸ ἀρνίον τὸ ἐσφαγμένον, ‘the 
Lamb slain’ (Rev. 5:12, 13:8). However, in contrast, the beast that comes out of 
the sea, belonging to the side of evil, is also seen ὡς ἐσφαγμένην, ‘as ifit had been 
slain’ (Rev. 13:3). In this case, the use of the formula allows John to introduce the 
beast as a parodical mirror, reflecting the image of the Lamb.?° 

At other times, the repetition of opposites serves to highlight the difference 
between the heavenly and evil contexts. As an example, we can mention the 
term ἐκ τοῦ οἴνου τοῦ θυμοῦ, ‘of the wine of the wrath’, which is applied both to 
the prostitute as well as to God. Thus the expressions ἐκ τοῦ οἴνου τοῦ θυμοῦ τῆς 


20 ~~ Schiissler Fiorenza (1991: 83). 
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πορνείας, ‘of the wine of the wrath of her fornication’ (Rev. 14:8; 18:3) and ἐκ τοῦ 
οἴνου τοῦ θυμοῦ τοῦ θεοῦ, ‘of the wine of God’s wrath’ (Rev. 14:10) both appear in 
the text. 


3.4 Traditional Formulas 

Traditional formulas are those that belong to a long tradition of language that 
began with the first written compositions and remain valid to this day. As 
Zumthor maintains, “formulas exist as part of a tradition and they cannot be 
separated from it. The collective tradition (...) retains a more or less consid- 
erable amount of formulas, available at all times to every poet who knows his 
art.’21 

John does not mind resorting to some of them and scattering them through- 
out his account. Such are polar expressions like ἡμέρα καὶ νύξ, ‘day and night’ 
(Rev. 4:8; 7:15; 12:10; 14:11; 20:10); οἱ μικροὶ καὶ οἱ μεγάλοι, ‘small and great’; δοῦ- 
λος καὶ ἐλεύθερος, ‘slave and free’ (Rev. 6:15; 13:16; 19:18); or formulas that are part 
of the liturgy, such as εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων, ‘for ever and ever’ (Rev. 1:6,18; 
4:9-10; 5:13; 7:12; etc.), δόξα καὶ τιμή, glory and honor’ (Rev. 4:9,11; 5:12-13; 21:26), 
present in the Book of Revelation, but also in the Septuagint, in Pseudepigrapha 
and in the body of the New Testament corpus. 

For example, οἱ μικροὶ καὶ of μεγάλοι is a formula that John used in enumera- 
tions to convey to the listener/reader a feeling of completeness (Rev. 11:18, 13:16, 
19:5,18). In the same sense, it is used, though with variations, in LXX (1Sam 20:2; 
1Kings 22:31; 1 Chr. 12:15; 25:8; 2 Chr. 18:30; 4 Mac. 5:20; etc.),2 in NT (Acts 26:22)? 
and in Pseudepigrapha (OrSib 2:323; T. Ab. B 8:10).24 


3.5 Global Vision of the Function of the Formula 

Formulaic language indicates the oral style of composition, as this resource 
is aimed at making it easier for the listener/reader to follow the narrative. 
However, the Book of Revelation makes use of formulas for other purposes: they 
help the listener/reader identify a character who is presented with different 


21 Zumthor (1983: 118). Lord (1960) concludes the same in his study about Homer and Culley 
(1967: 16) affirms: “If most formulas have been passed on for some time and are also 
the property of a number of singers or poets at any given time, then we may speak of a 
common stock of traditional formulas.” 

22 The formula has different variants: κατὰ τὸν μικρὸν καὶ κατὰ τὸν μέγαν (Deut. 1:17; 1Chr. 
25:8; 26:13); μυερὸν ἣ μέγα (Num. 22:18; 1Sam. 22:15; 25:36); ἀπὸ μικροῦ ἕως μεγάλου (Gen. 
19:11; 1Sam. 5:9; 30:2,19). 

23 [ἴΙη Acts 810 and Heb. 8:11 appears: ἀπὸ μικροῦ ἕως μεγάλου. 

24 Rech. 15:8: ἀπὸ μικροῦ ἕως μεγάλου. 
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distinct appearances, and group together characters belonging to the same 
context or interrelating characters that belong to different contexts. Finally, the 
formulas also allow the author of the Book of Revelation to link the work with 
biblical tradition, so that the listener/reader finds some continuity between the 
Old Testament literature and the apocalyptic text. 


4 Additive Structures 


Another specific feature of compositions in oral style is their preference, in 
terms of syntax, for accumulative structures rather than subordinate clauses. As 
we know, subordination is typical of works intended for private reading, entail- 
ing more elaborate written speech, as the transmission of meaning depends 
solely on the support of the linguistic structures themselves, while composi- 
tions intended to be read in public have additional resources to establish com- 
munication, such as tone of voice, rhythm, gestures, etc.25 

In the Book of Revelation the coordinating conjunction καί is the second 
most used term of the work. The work has a distinctive paratactic style, “similar 
to the Greek style that characterizes the LXX.”? The conjunction καί is used 
1128 times in the text, either to join sentences, lead clauses,’ or act as a link 
for different lexemes: nominal, adjectival, etc. A meaningful representative 
example of the use of καί marks John’s first vision (Rev. 1:10—-16): 


ἐγενόμην EV πνεύματι EV TH κυριακῇ ἡμέρᾳ, Kal ἤκουσα ὀπίσω μου φωνὴν μεγά- 
λην ὡς σάλπιγγος "! λεγούσης, 6 βλέπεις γράψον εἰς βιβλίον καὶ πέμψον ταῖς 
ἑπτὰ ἐκκλησίαις, εἰς Ἔφεσον καὶ εἰς Σμύρναν καὶ εἰς Πέργαμον καὶ εἰς Θυά- 
τιρα καὶ εἰς Σάρδεις καὶ εἰς Φιλαδέλφειαν καὶ εἰς Λαοδίκειαν. 12 Καὶ ἐπέστρεψα 
βλέπειν τὴν φωνὴν ἥτις ἐλάλει pet’ ἐμοῦ: καὶ ἐπιστρέψας εἶδον ἑπτὰ λυχνίας 
χρυσᾶς, 13 καὶ ἐν μέσῳ τῶν λυχνιῶν ὅμοιον υἱὸν ἀνθρώπου, ἐνδεδυμένον ποδήρη 
καὶ περιεζωσμένον πρὸς τοῖς μαστοῖς ζώνην χρυσᾶν.14 ἡ δὲ κεφαλὴ αὐτοῦ καὶ 
αἱ τρίχες λευκαὶ ὡς ἔριον λευκὸν ὡς χιών καὶ οἱ ὀφθαλμοὶ αὐτοῦ ὡς φλὸξ πυρὸς 
15 vat οἱ πόδες αὐτοῦ ὅμοιοι χαλκολιβάνῳ ὡς ἐν καμίνῳ πεπυρωμένης, καὶ ἡ 
φωνὴ αὐτοῦ ὡς φωνὴ ὑδάτων πολλῶν, 16 καὶ ἔχων ἐν τῇ δεξιᾷ χειρὶ αὐτοῦ ἀστέ- 
pac ἑπτά καὶ ἐκ τοῦ στόματος αὐτοῦ ῥομφαία δίστομος ὀξεῖα ἐκπορευομένη, καὶ 
ἡ ὄψις αὐτοῦ ὡς ὁ ἥλιος φαίνει ἐν τῇ δυνάμει αὐτοῦ. 


25 Ong (1990: 37-38); Lord (1960: 65); Havelock (1986: 65. 71--72). 

26 Aune (1997: cxcii). 

27 Following the punctuation in Nestle-Aland,?’ Aune calculates 337 sentences in Revelation. 
Of these, 245 sentences begin with καί: Aune (1997: cxcii.) 
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I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, and I heard behind me aloud voice like 
the sound of a trumpet," saying, “Write in a book what you see, and send 
it to the seven churches: to Ephesus and to Smyrna and to Pergamum and 
to Thyatira and to Sardis and to Philadelphia and to Laodicea.” 12 Then I 
turned to see the voice that was speaking with me. And having turned I 
saw seven golden lampstands;!$ and in the middle of the lampstands I saw 
one like a son of man, clothed in a robe reaching to the feet, and girded 
across his chest with a golden sash. !4 His head and his hair were white 
like white wool, like snow; and his eyes were like a flame of fire. 15 His feet 
were like burnished bronze, when it has been made to glow in a furnace, 
and his voice was like the sound of many waters. 16 In his right hand he 
held seven stars, and out of his mouth came a sharp two-edged sword; and 
his face was like the sun shining in its strength. 


In the selected pericope xai is used 19 times. It is the most repeated term in the 
pericope, although it does not always link the same type of elements: 

καί coordinating clauses (9): καὶ ἤκουσα (Rev. 1:10), καὶ πέμψον (Rev. 1:11) and 
the 7 uses of xai that introduce noun phrases describing Jesus (Rev. 1:14,15,16), 
so if the listener/reader becomes distracted in the descriptive period, it is not 
too difficult to resume the thread. 

καί leads the clause (2) following the style of the Septuagint:28 Καὶ ἐπέστρεψα 
ἐν MET ἐμοῦ: καὶ ἐπιστρέψας εἶδον, Rev. 1:12. 

καί accumulates (6) to join the members which make up the enumeration of 
the seven churches (Rev. 1:11c)—i¢ Ἔφεσον καὶ εἰς Σμύρναν καὶ ...—, and grants 
a certain degree of solemnity to the list. 

Lastly, καὶ links lexemes within the sentence (2): καὶ ἐν μέσῳ ..., ἐνδεδυμένον 
ποδήρη καὶ περιεζωσμένον (Rev. 1:13). 

As we can 866, the coordinating conjunction καί creates an additive structure 
which provides the pericope with strong cohesion. 

Moreover, John is aware he does not respect space-time, nor causality, nor 
consequentiality in the narrative. Thus he also finds parataxis a suitable instru- 
ment to construct the narrative and to facilitate the listener/reader in following 
the narrative text. This is because he receives the narrative as a simple succes- 
sion of visions and auditions without wondering why this or that happens, lest 
he become distracted. 

As explained, the conjunction καί becomes the auditory feature par excel- 
lence owing to its consistent presence in the text. The listener/reader perceives 


28 Aune (1997: cxcii). 
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the conjunction as an inseparable element of the Book of Revelation that gives 
the narrative continuity. Thus, in case of distraction, the thread can easily be 
picked up again. Indeed, on many occasions καί is devoid of specific semantic 
content,29 as in enumerations. 


5 Narrator’s Comments 


In narrator’s comments, the narrator interrupts the story to express his own 
feelings, report an issue, or even question the listener/reader. Thus this strat- 
egy connects the narrative action with the listener/reader, causing them to 
get involved in the narrative themselves. Narratologists call these “explicit 
comments.” These interventions by the narrator may challenge the reader 
directly (apostrophe) or supplement information that is considered insuffi- 
cient (explanatory note).?° The comments are placed “in front of the narrative 
as something that is not narrative, something that is reacting to the narrative.”>! 
In the Book of Revelation there are two types of narrator's comments: apostro- 
phe and explanatory notes. 


5.1 The Apostrophe 

John uses apostrophe to question the listener/reader, since this is the most 
direct way to achieve the intrusion of the narrator.?? In order to do this, he relies 
on the interjection ἰδού, the hearing formula, and the Beatitudes. 

The interjection ἰδού has a clear nominal and deictic role, referring directly to 
the listener/reader. It is a form from the Septuagint used frequently in the New 
Testament texts. Its use gives a great vivacity to the text, because it encourages 
the reader to pay attention to what is being said: behold!#* 

The most vivid examples of the use of the interjection ἰδού as an apostrophe 
directed to the listener/reader are: 


29  Pattemore (2002: 426). However, Aune shows an study about the other syntactic values 
of the conjunction xat: xai adversativum, consecutivum, epexegeticus, etc. ... Aune (1997: 
cxcii—cxcv). 

30 Marguerat and Bourquin (2001: 106). 

31 Garcia Landa (1998: 365). 

32  Marguerat and Bourquin (2001: 106). 

33  BDAG, 3658.1, s.v. ἰδού; THAYER, 2538, s.v. ἰδού. 
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Ἡ οὐαὶ ἡ μία ἀπῆλθεν. ἰδοὺ ἔρχεται Ett δύο οὐαὶ μετὰ ταῦτα. 


Rev. 9:12 


The first woe is past; behold! Two woes are still coming after these things. 


" 


Ἡ οὐαὶ ἡ δευτέρα ἀπῆλθεν. ἰδοὺ ἡ οὐαὶ ἡ τρίτη ἔρχεται ταχύ. 


Rev. 1114 
The second woe is past; behold! The third woe is coming quickly. 
In these two pericopes, whose structure is parallel, after a preliminary infor- 


H οὐαὶ ἡ μία δευτέρα &nijA8ev—which is used by the seer 
to communicate that the first or second ovat is over, John breaks away from 


€ 


mative statement: 


the informative statement and addresses the listener without any introduction 
using the interjection ἰδού. It is therefore, a wake-up call so that the listener will 
not be distracted, but remain attentive for the arrival of the following ovat, as 
they will take place shortly. 

In the descriptive sections, the interjection ἰδού appears precisely when John 
stops describing the vision in which it appears. That is, the seer unexpectedly 
interrupts the narrative for a moment and addresses the listener/reader in 
order to share the vision with him.3+ Hence the interjection ἰδού is generally 
preceded by εἶδον or μετὰ ταῦτα εἶδον, and followed by the nominative (echoing 
the Semitic construction headed by 137, Gen. 18:2; 29:25; 30:3): Μετὰ ταῦτα 
εἶδον, καὶ ἰδοὺ θύρα, ‘After these things I saw, and behold, a door’ (Rev. 4:1); εὐθέως 
ἐγενόμην ἐν πνεύματι, καὶ ἰδοὺ θρόνος, ‘Straightway I was in the Spirit: and behold, 
athrone’ (Rev. 4:2); καὶ εἶδον, καὶ ἰδοὺ ἵππος λευκός, ‘And I saw, and behold, a white 
horse’ (Rev. 6:2); etc. 

Although the Vulgate usually translates ἰδού with its equivalent ecce, in 
recent Spanish and some English translations there is a tendency to omit 
this particle, because the deictic words that could capture the meaning have 
disappeared from everyday language, compared with Italian, which maintains 
it. Thus the text of the Book of Revelation is deprived of a typical feature of 
its author’s style: frequent reference to the listener/reader so that he sees the 
vision with John’s words and perceives it hic et nunc, the interjection ἰδού shows. 
That is, the presence of the interjection ἰδού in the descriptive sections grants 
the Book of Revelation an unusual relevance, as it presents the visions not as 


34 As in the Epic, John “recreates the past and makes it real in the here and now of the 
performance shared by the performer and his audience,’ Bakker (1993: 19). 
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something that took place in the past, but as something the listener/reader can 
look at before his eyes, here and now, at the time of reading the book.*5 

The most representative example of the interjection in direct style is Rev. 
16:15. Until this point, the narrative has been telling the consequences of the 
pouring of the sixth cup and, unexpectedly, the interjection ἰδού appears, which 
introduces direct speech and continues with one of the beatitudes of the Book 
of Revelation: 


Ἰδοὺ ἔρχομαι ὡς κλέπτης. μακάριος ὁ γρηγορῶν καὶ τηρῶν τὰ ἱμάτια αὐτοῦ, ἵνα 
μὴ γυμνὸς περιπατῇ καὶ βλέπωσιν τὴν ἀσχημοσύνην αὐτοῦ. 
Rev. 16:15 


Behold, I am coming like a thief. Blessed is the one who stays awake and 
keeps his clothes, so that he will not walk about naked and men will not 
see his shame. 


The interjection makes up a clear questioning of the listener/reader to reflect, 
examine his life, and adopt a vigilant attitude. 

Anne-Marit Enroth applied the term hearing formula to the expression 6 
ἔχων οὖς ἀκουσάτω that ends the last of the letters to the seven churches (Rev. 
2:7,11,17,29; 3:6,13,22), because it is used to invite hearing, underscoring the 
promise of salvation. Its function is clearly paraenetic:*6 calling the audience 
to listen and to pay attention. This formula appears again with a new form, εἴ 
τις ἔχει οὖς ἀκουσάτω, in Rev. 13:9-10: 


Εἴ τις ἔχει οὖς ἀκουσάτω. εἴ τις εἰς αἰχμαλωσίαν, εἰς αἰχμαλωσίαν ὑπάγει: εἴ 
τις ἐν μαχαίρῃ ἀποκτανθῆναι, αὐτὸν ἐν μαχαίρῃ ἀποκτανθῆναι. Ωδέ ἐστιν ἡ 
ὑπομονὴ καὶ ἡ πίστις τῶν ἁγίων. 


If anyone has an ear, let him hear. If anyone is destined for captivity, to 
captivity he goes; if anyone kills with the sword, with the sword he must 
be killed. Here is the perseverance and the faith of the saints. 


John carries out his intrusion when he has finished telling the beast’s actions. 
The listener/reader, after hearing these words, has no other option but to 


85 Bakker (1993, 1-29), in his research about the features of Homeric Epic, has studied the 
different roles of ἄρα. One of them is how this particle contributes to create a reality “to 
which one can point, in the literal sense of the ‘deixis’” (1993: 21). 

36 ~—_ Enroth (1990: 598-608). 
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ponder what the narrator has said. The impact that these words cause the 
listener/reader is probably quite great, since they introduce a quotation in 
Jeremiah (Jer. 15:2), adapting it, as Smalley points out, to the calamities that 
John’s audience may have suffered.?” 

The Beatitudes, introduced with the adjectival lexeme μακάριος, make up 
another form of apostrophe in some cases. The Beatitudes express a blessing 
addressed towards a third party. In the Book of Revelation there are six different 
Beatitudes (Rev. 1:3; 14:13; 16:15; 19:9; 20:6; 22:7,14). Two of them are preceded in 
the narrative by the particle ἰδού (Rev. 16:15; 22:7), and because of this, the appeal 
to the listener/reader is obvious. Hence we can assert that they are examples of 
apostrophe. In my opinion, however, the Beatitude that best demonstrates its 
role within the work is that from the prologue (Rev. 1:1-3) which is addressed 
directly to the listener/reader, who then feels involved: 


Μακάριος ὁ ἀναγινώσκων καὶ οἱ ἀκούοντες τοὺς λόγους τῆς προφητείας καὶ 
τηροῦντες τὰ ἐν αὐτῇ γεγραμμένα, ὁ γὰρ καιρὸς ἐγγύς. 
Rev. 1:3 


Blessed is the one who reads aloud and those who hear the words of this 
prophecy, and heed the things which are written in it; for the time is near. 


5.2 The Explanatory Note 

Finally, let us examine the explanatory note, a type of explicit comment 
through which the narrator interprets, explains, or judges an aspect or action 
in the story. In the Book of Revelation the explanatory notes appear spread 
throughout the text and can be divided in three groups: ἤκουσα τὸν ἀριθμόν, T 
heard the number notes, ὧδε notes, and notes from New Jerusalem. 

The ἤκουσα tov ἀριθμόν notes interrupt the story in order to inform the 
listener/reader of a specific aspect: the origin of the numbers. However, such 
clauses are not very common in the Book of Revelation. Usually, numbers of 
objects or characters that mentioned are introduced without any other details. 
Even when John does not know the precise number of what he sees because it is 
so huge, he tries to communicate an approximate value (Rev. 5:11; 20:8), except 
in two specific moments: Rev. 7:4; 9:16. In these two pericopes John, although 
he cannot count what he sees with his eyes, gives an exact figure: ἑκατὸν 
τεσσεράκοντα τέσσαρες χιλιάδες, ἐσφραγισμένοι ἐκ πάσης φυλῆς υἱῶν Ἰσραήλ, ‘one 
hundred and forty-four thousand, sealed from all the tribes of the people of Israel’ 


37 Smalley (2005: 344). 
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(Rev. 7:4); ὁ ἀριθμὸς τῶν στρατευμάτων τοῦ ἱππικοῦ δισμυριάδες μυριάδων, ‘the 
number of the soldiers of cavalry was two hundred million’ (Rev. 9:16). For this 
reason John feels obligated to explain to the audience the origin of the numbers: 
ἤκουσα τὸν ἀριθμὸν αὐτῶν. 

That is, the seer knows the figure because it was communicated to him, 
he heard it, not because he counted the number of people he saw with his 
very own eyes. The allusion to hearing serves as proof of accuracy of what 
he is telling and also as a resource to capture the listener/reader’s attention. 
Certainly the listener/reader, upon hearing the expression ἤκουσα τὸν ἀριθμόν, 
feels challenged by John and trusts that the number mentioned is accurate 
since the reading he heard was presented as a narration of what John saw and 
heard. 

The ὧδε notes include comments that interrupt the narrative through the 
adverbial lexeme ὧδε (Rev. 13:18; 14:12; 17:9). This lexeme expresses by itself the 
proximity of the speaker, the narrator,°* in a way that the narration moves from 
the background typical of the third person singular to the foreground.®9 And it 
is this foreground where John, the narrator, openly addresses the people he is 
speaking to “as if they were next to him.’4° For example, in Rev. 13:18 the note is 
inserted abruptly, once the power of the second beast has been described. It is 
a riddle: 


‘OSE ἡ σοφία ἐστίν’ 6 ἔχων νοῦν ψηφισάτω τὸν ἀριθμὸν τοῦ θηρίου, ἀριθμὸς γὰρ 


ἀνθρώπου ἐστίν, καὶ ὁ ἀριθμὸς αὐτοῦ ἑξακόσιοι ἑξήκοντα ἕξ. 
Rev. 13:18 


Here is wisdom. Let the one with understanding calculate the number of 
the beast, for the number is that of a man; and his number is six hundred 
and sixty-six. 


Through the riddle, John is able to get closer to the meaning, summarized in this 
ὧδε, that the riddle has in the real lives of the people who he is speaking to. The 
beast is not only a character in his visions, but someone that his interlocutors 
know. They know to whom he is referring, and thus they are able to figure out 
his name. 


38 Louw and Nida (1988: 83.1, s.v. ὧδε). 
39 Vanni (1991: 366) shows that ὧδε refers to this point of the reading, just in this point. 
40 Ρηρθρηΐ, (2001: 445). 
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The glosses of the New Jerusalem (Rev. 21:24—27; 22:3-5) appear near the 
end of the account. Unlike in his previous comments, John does not use any 
elements (interjections, imperatives, etc.), which indicate that the explanatory 
note is beginning, nor any which directly address the listener/reader. The 
narrator moves from description (Rev. 21:16—23; 22:1-2) to commentary (Rev. 
21:24—27; 22:3-5) naturally and spontaneously. If not for the usage of future 
tense verb forms, it would not be possible to realize that John is making an 
explanatory note. But it is precisely the future tense (περιπατήσουσιν, ἔσται, 
οἴσουσιν, ὄψονται) which shows how the seer pauses in his description of the 
Holy City to engage the listener/reader in something that he cannot see, but he 
knows: who are those that will live in the Holy City (Rev. 21:24-27) and what 
they will do there (Rev. 22:3-5). 

As before, John uses a resource in these comments that has a multiplier 
effect on his interlocutors: the reference to Old Testament texts (Is. 60, Zech. 
14:7,11). With these two explanatory notes, the implied listener/reader, ab- 
sorbed in the vision of New Jerusalem that the seer presents, is deeply moved 
when John completes what he sees with what he says, relying on the writings 
of the prophets. 


5.3 Synthesis of the Narrator’s Comments 

The narrator’s comments are perhaps the feature of oral style in which his 
intention to keep contact alive with his listener/reader and involve him directly 
in the narrative is completely visible. 

Above all, John wants to communicate what he has seen and heard to the 
listener/reader, and at the same time, permit him to share in his religious 
experiences. John does this by using the interjection ἰδού which involves the 
listener/reader in what John sees, the imperative ἀκουσάτω which challenges 
the listener/reader to hear what he says, and also by seeking to confirm the 
accuracy of what he says, or to compel the listener/reader to reflect on or simply 
transmit to him/her what John thinks about what he sees. 


6 Conclusion 


In the light of this study, it is obvious that the Book of Revelation presents a 
close relationship between orality and literacy. Writing plays an important role 
in faithfully conserving the revelation, making it possible for the message to be 
passed down through time intact. 

The use of various devices of orality permits the message to be received 
effectively. Not only does the oral style make it easier for the narrative to be 
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followed, but it also, principally by use of the apostrophe, ensures that the 
message to the reader is continually refreshed. Thus, each time the reading 
of the Book of Revelation takes place, it becomes a reading of not just what 
occurred in the past, but something that the listener/reader can see and hear, 
here and now, in the moment that the book is read. 

Literacy and orality are, thus, two sides of the same coin: the Book of Reve- 
lation. 
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The End οἵ Orality: Transmission of Gospel 
Tradition in the Second and Third Centuries 


S.D. Charlesworth 


In a recent book Goodacre observes that in the early days of scholarship on 
the Gospel of Thomas “the majority view was that Thomas knew the Synoptic 
Gospels. These days, essays on the state of the question tend to represent the 
debate as a scholarly split, half on the side of Thomas’s independence, half on 
the side of its dependence on the Synoptics.”! While this may be true quan- 
titatively, the independence view, with its easy dismissal of dependence by 
means of an appeal to orality, has probably been more influential. Even though 
Goodacre argues that the Gospel of Thomas knew the synoptics, he avoids the 
word “dependence” because it associates “a text that is apparently so oral in 
nature” with “literary dependence’ (sc. slavish derivation from the synoptics).? 
Instead, he suggests that the Gospel of Thomas accessed the synoptic materials 
through memory. “While it is not impossible” that the author had manuscripts 
on hand, “the logistical efforts involved in that enterprise are far greater than 
those involved with recalling texts from memory.”3 Goodacre thinks that his 
attempt to chart a via media might also explain what is happening in other 
“second-century texts that are familiar with but not necessarily dependent on 
the canonical Gospels.”4 Despite its many good points, this approach—just like 
the independence view with which it takes issue—underestimates the impact 
of literacy on the transmission of gospel tradition in the second and third cen- 
turies. The papyrological evidence often points to the physical consultation of 
manuscripts of the synoptic gospels or, at the very least, of synoptic or thematic 
compilations of the same. That adds up to dependence, albeit very creative 
dependence. 


1 Goodacre (2012: 5). 

2 Goodacre (2012: 7). Goodacre prefers to talk about “familiarity,” “knowledge, or “use,” rather 
than “dependence” and “independence.” 

3 Goodacre (2012: 151). 

4 Goodacre (2012: 7). 
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392 CHARLESWORTH 
A Fluidity in Transmission of the Canonical Gospels 


How much fluidity was acceptable in the textual transmission of early gospels? 
The best way to answer this question, at least as far as what became canonical 
gospels are concerned, is to examine shared text (or areas of overlap). When 
all the areas of textual overlap between early canonical gospel papyri are 
compared, three kinds of changes are observable in the early gospel papyri: 
(1) minor detail changes that do not affect meaning; (2) interpretative changes 
that attempt to express more clearly the existing sense; and (3) interpretative 
changes that alter the existing meaning. Most type (1) and (2) changes were 
introduced by scribes with the intention of improving the Greek, style, or sense. 
They include small-scale omission and addition (often to eliminate repetition 
or redundancy), transposition involving a few words, harmonization to context 
or parallels, the use of “better” and/or normative Greek, substitution, and so 
on. Such limited fluidity, which we infer was acceptable in the early period, did 
not change the essential meaning of the canonical gospel text. While there was 
freedom to change minor details, type (3) changes are rare because scribes did 
not understand their task to involve redaction.5 


B The Authorial Framework of Non-Canonical Gospel Papyri 


Therefore, when examining non-canonical gospel papyri we must start with 
the premise that fluidity in the canonical gospel textual tradition—the lim- 
ited freedom that scribes assumed in transmitting the text and the interpre- 
tative next step that copying occasionally took—cannot explain the rise of 
non-canonical gospels in the second century. That is, the texts of the canon- 
ical gospels were by no means so fluid as to be transformed, short of redaction, 
into the Gospels of Thomas and Mary. Moreover, any changes effected as a 


5 See Chapter 5 of 5.0. Charlesworth (forthcoming). In a number of studies B. Aland reaches 
the same conclusion using a different but in many ways similar method—early gospel papyri 
are compared with the hypothetical Ausgangstext (the text of the Nestle-Aland Novum 
Testamentum Graece, 27th ed.). See B. Aland (1989: 55-70); (2002: 1-13); (2003: 19-38); (2006: 
114-122). Aland’s approach has been developed by Min (2005) in a study of the early papyri 
of the Gospel of Matthew. For a fuller presentation of this essay and additional assessment 
of the early Greek papyri of the Gospel of Mary and (purportedly of) the Gospel of Peter see 
Chapter 6 of 5.0. Charlesworth (forthcoming). 

6 Cf. Schréter (2006: 116, 120-121) who argues that tradition was so malleable as to allow the 
reception and reframing of the Jesus tradition in non-canonical gospels. 
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result of the transmission process should be commensurate with the kinds 
of changes found in canonical gospel papyri. That means, in general terms, 
that non-canonical gospel papyri should retain the original sense of their auto- 
graphs. This is sometimes verifiable where early Greek papyri can be compared 
with later MSS or versions, as in the case of the Gospel of Thomas. But, when it 
comes to the early papyri themselves, there are no areas of overlap for com- 
parison. That leaves the canonical gospels, as well as other parts of the New 
Testament (NT) and early Christian writings, as the primary texts for compar- 
ison. But these are no second-rate substitute, as the debate over dependence, 
independence, and/or oral transmission testifies. 


1 P.Oxy. 4.654 (= GTh Incipit, 1-7) 

By way of example, most of P.Oxy. 4.654, one of three early papyri of the Gospel 
of Thomas (abbreviated below as GTh), will be examined. It is dated to the mid 
third century. The sayings well preserved in the papyrus are transcribed below, 
followed by the canonical gospel, NT, Septuagint (LXX), and/or apocryphal 
passage/s to which they may refer.” Each saying or part thereof is categorised 
with a superscript letter denoting whether it is more likely to be the product of 
copying (cop), loose citation (cit), oral tradition (0), redaction (r), composition 
(com), or a combination thereof. As with the superscript letters, the Greek text 
itself is divided by a forward slash. For example, in Saying 1°°™! below, the 
superscript com indicates that the part of the saying before the forward slash 
is probably composition, and the superscript r indicates that the part of the 
saying after the forward slash is probably the product of redaction. To further 
assist the reader, probable redactional relationships between GTh and related 
passages are underlined (e.g., see again 1°°™"), while copying agreements are in 
bold italic (e.g., see 3a°°™/oP), The same method is employed throughout the 
essay. 

Although the Greek text differs in places from the Coptic (e.g., GTh 30 and 
77 are adjacent in P.Oxy. 1.1, and there are other differences between the texts®), 
the Coptic provides a fairly certain basis for reconstruction of the fragmentary 
P.Oxy. 4.654.9 The incipit immediately orients the reader to the fact that this is 


7 The parallels have already been gathered by the Berliner Arbeitskreis fiir koptisch-gnostische 
Schriften in K. Aland (2001: 517-546, 600-602); Evans/Webb/Weibe (1993: 88-144); Charles- 
worth/Evans (1994: 479-533); Patterson (1994: 301-322); Pesce (2004: 550-570); and Plisch 
(2008). 

8 See Attridge (1989: 96-128, here 99-101); Plisch (2008: 37-51). 

g The edition of Attridge (1989) is followed here unless otherwise noted. 
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a collection of apocryphal (i-e., hidden or secret) sayings and not a gospel bios 
or life. 


Incipit©™ ovtot ot {ot} λογοι [ἀποκρυφοι ove ελα]]ληςεν ty(cov)c ζων κ[αι ἐεγραψεν 
tovda ο]] και θωμα (dL 1-3). 

These (are) the [hidden] sayings [which] the living Jesus spoke [and Judas 
who is] also Thomas [wrote down]. 


yom! you εἰπεν [oc av THY ἐρμήνει]αν των λογων τουτ[ων ever / θανατου]] ov μὴ 
yeventou (ll. 3-5).1° 

= οὐ μὴ γεύσωνται θανάτου (Mk. 9:1: par.). ἐάν τις TOV ἐμὸν λόγον τηρήσῃ, θάνατον 
οὐ μὴ θεωρήσῃ εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα (Jn. 8:51b—c). Cf. Jn. 6:50, 11:26. 

And he said, [Whoever finds the interpretation] of these words, will by no 
means taste [death]. 


2°°P Agvet in(cov)c]| μη παυςαςθω o ζη[των tov ζητειν ewe av]| ευρη και otav eve[y 
θαμβηθηςεται και θαμ|[βηθεις BoctAeucet κα[ι βαειίλευςας επαναπα]ηςεται (Ul. 5--9).}} 

= οὐ παύσεται ὁ ζητῶν ἕως ἄν εὕργ: εὑρὼν δὲ θαυβηθήσεται- θαμβηϑθεὶς δὲ βασι- 
λεύσει: βασιλεύσας δὲ ἐπαναπαήσεται (Clem., Strom. 5.14.96 = GHeb 6b). ἣ κἀν 
τῷ καθ᾽ Ἑβραίους εὐαγγελίῳ- «ὁ θαυμάσας βασιλεύσει», γέγραπται: «καὶ ὁ βασιλεύ- 
σας ἀναπαήσεταν (Clem. Strom. 2.9.45 = GHeb 6a).! αἰτεῖτε, καὶ δοθήσεται ὑμῖν’ 
ζητεῖτε, καὶ εὑρήσετε" κρούετε, καὶ ἀνοιγήσεται ὑμῖν. πᾶς γὰρ ὁ αἰτῶν λαμβάνει καὶ 
ὁ ζητῶν εὑρίσκει καὶ τῷ κρούοντι ἀνοιγήσεται (Mt. 7:7-8//Lk. 11:9-10). Cf. GTh 92, 
94. 

[Jesus says], Let not the one [seeking to find] cease [until] he finds, and when 
he finds [he will be astounded], and being [astounded] he will rule, and [having 
ruled he will cease]. 


gacom/cop Agvet t[y(cov)c εαν]] ot eAxovtec vac [ειπωειν ὑμιν τιδου]] ἡ βαειλεια ev 
ovpal[va υμας pOycetat]| tx πετεινὰ Tov ovp[avov εαν ὃ ειπωειν o]|tt ὕπο τὴν γὴν 
εςτίιν ειςελευςονται] οἱ ἴχθυες της θαλα[ςςης npopbacav||tec υμας και { ἢ βας[λειὰ 
του ϑεου]] evtoc ὑμῶν [εεἾτι [κακτος (Ul. ο--16).13 


10 —_—-Fitzmyer (1971: 355-433 [unless otherwise noted, all references are to this publication]) 
octic : oc Attridge. 

11 — BactAeucet : Bactheucy pap. | M. Marcovich (1969: 53-74), Attridge ἐπαναπα]]ηςεται : ἀαναπα]] 
ycetat Grenfell/Hunt (1904: 1-22). “ἀναπαήςομαι is a variant for ἀναπαύςομαι": Blass/De- 
brunner (1961, § 78); cf. Lk. 10:6; Rev. 14:13. 

12 ~~‘ Stahlin/Friichtel (1985). 

183 υὑμας : Pac pap. 
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= οὐκ ἔρχεται ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ μετὰ παρατηρήσεως, οὐδὲ ἐροῦσιν, ἰδοὺ ὧδε- 
ἤ, ἐκεῖ: ἰδοὺ γὰρ ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ ϑεοῦ ἐντὸς ὑμῶν ἐστιν (Lk. 1γ:2ος--21; cf. Mt. 23:26). 
οὐκ ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ ἄνω ἐστὶν λέγων τίς ἀναβήσεται ἡμῖν εἰς τὸν οὐρανὸν καὶ λήμψε- 
ται αὐτὴν ἡμῖν; καὶ ἀκούσαντες αὐτὴν ποιήσομεν. οὐδὲ πέραν τῆς θαλάσσης ἐστὶν 
λέγων τίς διαπεράσει ἡμῖν εἰς τὸ πέραν τῆς θαλάσσης καὶ λήμψεται ἡμῖν αὐτήν; καὶ 
ἀκουστὴν ἡμῖν ποιήσει αὐτήν, καὶ ποιήσομεν. ἔστιν σου ἐγγὺς τὸ ῥῆμα σφόδρα ἐν τῷ 
στόματί σοὺ καὶ ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ σου καὶ ἐν ταῖς χερσίν σου αὐτὸ ποιεῖν (Deut. 30:12--14). 
ἡ δὲ ἐκ πίστεως δικαιοσύνη οὕτως λέγει, μὴ εἴπῃς ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ σου, τίς ἀναβήσεται 
εἰς τὸν οὐρανόν; TOOT’ ἔστιν Χριστὸν καταγαγεῖν᾽ ἤ, τίς καταβήσεται εἰς τὴν ἄβυσσον; 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν Χριστὸν ἐκ νεκρῶν ἀναγαγεῖν. ἀλλὰ τί λέγει; ἐγγύς σου τὸ ῥῆμά ἐστιν, ἐν 
τῷ στόματί cov καὶ ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ σου" τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν τὸ ῥῆμα τῆς πίστεως ὃ κηρύσσομεν 
(Rom. 10:6-8). Cf. GTh 113. 

Jesus says, [If] those leading you [would say to you, Look], the kingdom is in 
heaven, the birds of the heaven [will precede you]; and [if they would say] that 
it is under the earth, the fish of the sea [will enter] having also [preceded] you. 
The king[dom of God is] inside [and outside] of you. 


3b°°™ oc av eautov]| yyw tautyv even|cet καὶ οτε ὑμεις]] εαυτοὺυς yvwcecBe [etcecBe 
ott viot]| ecte “Spetc” tov matpoc tov C[wvtoc et Se μη]} yvwe(ec)Oe eavtouc ev [tH 
πτωχεια εςτε]] Ko ὕμεις ecte ἡ πτωΪχεια (ll. 16—21).4 

= ἀλλὰ τότε μὲν οὐκ εἰδότες θεὸν ἐδουλεύσατε τοῖς φύσει μὴ οὖσιν θεοῖς" νῦν δὲ 
γνόντες θεόν, μᾶλλον δὲ γνωσθέντες ὑπὸ θεοῦ, πῶς ἐπιστρέφετε πάλιν ἐπὶ τὰ ἀσθενῆ 
καὶ πτωχὰ στοιχεῖα, οἷς πάλιν ἄνωθεν δουλεύειν θέλετε; (Gal. 4:8--9). Cf. Lk. 6:35; 
6:20 par. 

[Whoever would] know [himself], will find this. [And when] you would 
know yourselves, you will [realize that] you are [sons] of the [living] father. [But 
if] you will [not] know yourselves, [you are] in [poverty], and you are poverty. 


4gaco™ Agvet t(cov)c] οὐκ anoxvycet ἀνθίρωπος maActoc Ἡμε]]ρων ἐπερωτηςαι 
Teex[ tov ETA ἡμε]!ρων περι του τοποὺ της ζωης καὶ Cy] |cetat (Ul. 21-25).1 


14 Attridge oc av: octic av Grenfell/Hunt | ywwcecbe : yvwcecba[t pap. | Grenfell/Hunt υἱοι] : οἱ 
vtot] Bernhard (2006: 20-41). The transcriptions of the papyri use the sigla of the Leiden 
system: ‘a8’ = word or letters inserted/written above the line; (#8) = a mistaken omission 
by the scribe. 

15 επερωτηςαι: emepwtyce pap. | Cycetau : Cycete pap. | Fitzmyer enta nue] owv: Twv επτὰ ἡμε]ρων 
Nations (1960), cited by Attridge (1989: 115) | Hofius (1960: 21-42, 182-192) Cy]cete : αὑτος 
ζη]ςεται Kasser (1961), cited by Attridge (1989: 115). 
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= παλαιὸς ἡμερῶν (Dan. 7:9). καὶ εἶπεν, ἐξομολογοῦμαί σοι, πάτερ, κύριε τοῦ 
οὐρανοῦ καὶ τῆς γῆς, ὅτι ἀπέκρυψας (ἀπεκάλυψας Mt.) ταῦτα ἀπὸ σοφῶν καὶ συν- 
ετῶν, καὶ ἀπεκάλυψας αὐτὰ νηπίοις (Lk. 10:21//Mt. 11:25). ἐμὲ ὁ ζητῶν εὑρήσει ἐν 
παιδίοις ἀπὸ ἐτῶν ἐπτά- ἐκεῖ γὰρ ἐν τῷ τεσσαρεσκαιδεκάτῳ αἰῶνι κρυβόμενος φανε- 
ροῦμαι (Hipp., Haer. 5.7.20). Cf. ΜΚ. 9:36 par.; 10:15 par. 

[Jesus says, A man [ancient of days] will not hesitate to ask [a little child 
seven days old] about the place [of life, and he will live], 


gboop/com Nori” πολλοι ecovrar πρωτοι ecyator και]] οἱ ecyator πρωτοι | xo [εἰς εν 
xatavtycov ||cw (dl. 25-27). 

» πολλοὶ δὲ ἔσονται πρῶτοι ἔσχατοι καὶ [of] ἔσχατοι πρῶτοι (Mk. 10:31'6 = Mt. 19:30, 
except om. ot). Cf. οὕτως ἔσονται οἱ ἔσχατοι πρῶτοι καὶ οἱ πρῶτοι ἔσχατοι (Mt. 
20:16). καὶ ἰδοὺ εἰσὶν ἔσχατοι οἵ ἔσονται πρῶτοι, καὶ εἰσὶν πρῶτοι ot ἔσονται ἔσχατοι 
(Lk. 13:30). 

because many [first] will be [last and] the last first, and [to one thing they 
will attain]. 


5reop/com Dever ty(cov)c [γνωϑι to ov eumpoc]|Gev της οψεως cov και [to κεκαλυμ- 
μένον]! amo cov ἁαποκαλυφίῴθγηςετί[αι cot / ov yap ec||tev xpumtov o οὐ gavel pov ye- 
vyceto]| [και TeBoppevov o of ux εἐγερθηςεται (Ul. 27—-31).17 

» οὐδὲν γάρ ἐστιν κεκαλυμμένον ὃ οὐκ ἀποκαλυφθήσεται, καὶ κρυπτὸν ὃ οὐ 
γνωσϑήσεται (Mt. 10:26b-—c; cf. Lk. 12:2: οὐδὲν δὲ συγκεκαλυμμένον ἐστὶν ὃ κτλ.). 
οὐ γάρ ἐστιν κρυπτὸν ὃ οὐ φανερὸν γενήσεται, οὐδὲ ἀπόκρυφον ὃ οὐ μὴ γνωσθῇ καὶ εἰς 
φανερὸν ἔλθῃ (Lk. 8:17). οὐ γάρ ἐστιν κρυπτὸν ἐὰν μὴ ἵνα φανερωθῇ, οὐδὲ ἐγένετο 
ἀπόκρυφον ἀλλ’ ἵνα ἔλθῃ εἰς φανερόν (ΜΚ. 4:22). Cf. GTh 6b; 1Cor. 4:5. 

Jesus says, [Know the thing which is before] your vision, and [the thing 


having been hidden] from you will be revealed [to you. For nothing] is hidden 
which [will] not [become] manifest and having been buried which [will not be 
resurrected]. 


6aco™ εξ]εταζουςιν avtov oft μαθηται αὐτοῦ και] λε]γουςιν πως νηςτευ[ςομεν και πως 
προκεευξομ]εθα και πως [ελεημοευνην momco|yev κ]αι τι παρατηρης[ομεν περι των 
βρω]ματω]ν (ll. 32-36). 

= καὶ ἐγένετο ἐν TH εἶναι αὐτὸν ἐν τόπῳ τινὶ προσευχόμενον, ὡς ἐπαύσατο, εἶπέν 
τις τῶν μαθητῶν αὐτοῦ πρὸς αὐτόν, κύριε, δίδαξον ἡμᾶς προσεύχεσθαι, καθὼς καὶ 


16 Om.op)SADLWA® ¥ 0233 f1 205 565 579 700 1342 1424 2542 pm bo. 
17 τεθαμεννον : θεθαμεννον pap. 
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Ἰωάννης ἐδίδαξεν τοὺς μαθητὰς αὐτοῦ (Lk. 1:1). Cf. Mt. 61-4 (almsgiving), 5-13 
(praying), 16-18 (fasting); Mk. 2:18—20 par; Acts 15:28-29; GTh 14. 

[His disciples] questioned him and said, How will we fast, [and how will 
we pray], and how [will we give alms], and what will we observe [concerning 
foods]? 


6bcom/tcom/r2 ever iy(cov)c [μη pevdecbe / και oltipuclerte μὴ ποιειτίε / ott παντα 
ενωπίιον τ]ης αληθ[ε]ιας αν[αφαινεται [οὐδεν] yao εςτι]ν α[ π]οκεκρ[υμμενον o ov 
φανερον]] ectat (dl. 36--40).18 ' 

= μὴ ψεύδεσθε εἰς ἀλλήλους (Col. 3:94). ἀποθέμενοι τὸ ψεῦδος λαλεῖτε ἀλήθειαν 
ἕκαστος μετὰ τοῦ πλησίον αὐτοῦ (Eph. 4:258). μὴ κατακαυχᾶσθε καὶ ψεύδεσθε κατὰ 
τῆς ἀληθείας (Jas. 3:140). καὶ ὅ μισεῖς, μηδενι ποιήσης (Tob. 4.15). πάντα οὖν ὅσα ἐὰν 
θέλητε ἵνα ποιῶσιν ὑμῖν οἱ ἄνθρωποι, οὕτως καὶ ὑμεῖς ποιεῖτε αὐτοῖς (Mt. 7:128--Ὁ 
par.). See also Mt. 10:26 and the verses cited in connection with GTh 5 above. 

Jesus says, [Do not lie and what you hate] do not do, [because all things 
appear before] the truth. [For nothing] has been hidden away [which will not 


be manifest].1° 


The author must have had access to the synoptic gospels because Lk. 17:21b 
(ga°°P), Mk. 10:31//Mt. 19:30 (4b°°P), and Lk. 8:17a (5°°P) are cited accurately 
(see the copying agreements in bold italic above). This is quite certain since 
Lk. 17:21b is unique to Luke (cf. GMary 4.5; Dial. Sav. 9.2-4), the parallels to Mk. 
10:31//Mt. 19:30 reverse the order of πρῶτοι and ἔσχατοι (Mt. 20:6//Lk. 13:30), 
and Lk. 8:17a is Lukan “redactional rephrasing” of Mk. 4:22a.?° Likewise, GTh 2 
is very similar to the Gospel of the Hebrews as cited by Clement.”! If the “scribe” 
was able to copy, then he could also rearrange and alter his source texts. Thus, 
copying of the synoptic gospels (and other written sources) can be verified 
because GTh 1° is based on Mk. 9:1 par. (cf. Jn. 8:51b), Mt. 10:26 lies behind 5° 
(the same two verbs are used), 6b" is based on the redaction of Tob. 4.15, and 


18 ott Fitzmyer | a Hofius | o Nations | pucette : μις]ειται pap. 

19 ‘The text of GTh 7 is fragmentary and reconstructions uncertain: cf. Attridge (1989: 116-117); 
Bernhard (2006: 30); Lithrmann (2000: 117). 

20 Goodacre (2012: 82-84). 

21 Clement cites the saying twice, once in a shortened form with attribution to the Gospel of 
the Hebrews (Strom. 2.9.45), and a second time in a longer version without any attribution 
(Strom. 5.14.96). GHeb 6b itself has a number of points of contact with Mt. 7:7-8//Lk. 
11:10, perhaps indicating “secondary extension of the gospel texts themselves”: Massaux 
(1990-1993: 2.258). 
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6b"? is a second reworking of Mt. 10:26 par. (see the underlined redactional 
relationships above). Interestingly, the narrative context in 6a is also a tacit 
acknowledgement of sources.?? 

Accurate copying of the canonical gospels occurs within an overarching 
authorial framework of redaction and composition (discernible when a lack of 
or remote allusions to the canonical gospels rule out redaction). Importantly, 
the evidence for redaction of material from the canonical gospels confirms the 
presence of original composition, because both are driven by authorial intent 
and not the working principle of the scribe.23 From the first saying, which 
introduces the text by equating right interpretation with liberation from death, 
original composition employed in the service of a coherent thematic end is the 
defining characteristic of P.Oxy. 4.654. The path to knowledge has a number 
of consecutive levels (2). The teachings of opponents “are rendered ad absur- 
dum”4 by sarcasm (3a). In the process those Christian leaders who say that the 
kingdom is in heaven are disparaged (cf. GTh τι, 102). Instead, the kingdom is 
non-material and omnipresent (3a), and self-knowledge (not redemption) is 
the way to life (3b). The search for this knowledge is the pre-eminent task, and 
age or experience enjoys no advantage in finding it (4a). This is driven home 
by use of Mk. 10:31//Mt. 19:30 (4b°°P): those thought to be last will be first, and 
many thought to be first will be last (by implication, those who oppose the way 
of self-knowledge). This apparently hidden knowledge, which is in fact staring 
the reader in the face, will be revealed (5). All falsehoods are exposed before 
this truth (which inspires a reformulation of the golden rule), including the 
deficiency or impotency of Jewish and/or proto-orthodox religious duties (6; 
cf. GTh 14). 


2 P.Oxy. 1.1 (= GTh 26-33, 778) 

Exactly the same things are happening in P.Oxy. 1.1 and 4.655, the remaining 
early Greek papyri of GTh. Space limitations will only permit examination 
of several sayings in P.Oxy. 1.1, but these will confirm what has so far been 
observed. 


26°P |xcu tote διαβλεψεις! exBaderv to xapgoc| to ev τω οφϑαλμω >| του adeAgou 
cou (11-4). 


22 Seealso GTh 12, 18, 20-21, 24, 37, 43, 51-53, 99, 113. 

23 Indeed, because the same intent is at work it will sometimes be difficult to determine 
whether the resultant text derives from redactional reframing or allusive composition. 

24 ~ Plisch (2008: 43). 
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» καὶ τότε διαβλέψεις ἐκβαλεῖν τὸ κάρφος Ex τοῦ ὀφθαλμοῦ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ cov (Mt. 
7:50]. καὶ τότε διαβλέψεις τὸ κάρφος τὸ ἐν τῷ ὀφθαλμῷ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ σου ἐκβαλεῖν 
(Lk. 6:42e). 

and then you will see clearly to take out the splinter in the eye of your brother. 


80 Agyet Uycov)c οπ]ου eav wetv| [tpetc] e[tcty ]αθεοι και! [o]z[ ov] ε[ις] εςτιν μονος! 
[Ag] yw eyw εἰμι μετ αὐ]τ[ου] (+2-6).25 

= οὗ γάρ εἰσιν δύο ἣ τρεῖς συνηγμένοι εἰς τὸ ἐμὸν ὄνομα, ἐκεῖ εἰμι ἐν μέσῳ αὐτῶν 
(Mt. 18:20). 

Jesus says, Wherever there are [three, they are] without God; and [where 


one] is alone, I say I am with him. 


gicopricomr Dever ((ηςουὴς oulx ectiv dextoc προφήτης ev ty π(ατ)ριδὶ au|[tov | ov] 
δειατρος ποιει θεραπειας εἰς τους] yewwenxovtac αὐτὸ (+9-14).26 

~ εἶπεν δέ, ἀμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν ὅτι οὐδεὶς προφήτης δεκτός ἐστιν ἐν τῇ πατρίδι αὐτοῦ 
(Lk. 4:24). οὐκ ἔστιν προφήτης ἄτιμος εἰ μὴ ἐν τῇ πατρίδι (καὶ ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ Mt.) 
αὐτοῦ (ΜΚ. 6:4b//Mt. 13:57¢; cf. Jn. 4:44). καὶ εἶπεν πρὸς αὐτούς, πάντως ἐρεῖτέ μοι 
τὴν παραβολὴν ταύτην’ ἰατρέ, θεράπευσον σεαυτόν" ὅσα ἠκούσαμεν γενόμενα εἰς τὴν 
Καφαρναοὺμ ποίησον καὶ ὧδε ἐν τῇ πατρίδι σου (Lk. 4:23). 

Jesus says, A prophet is not acceptable in [his own] place, and a physician 
does [not] perform healings for those who know him. 


Accurate copying is evident again except that the parallel verses Mt. 7:5 and 
Lk. 6:42 appear to have been combined (26°°P). This suggests very close famil- 
iarity with both gospels or the use of a source that listed or perhaps har- 
monised synoptic parallels. Secondary use of Mt. 18:20 addresses the theme 
of singleness (301). As Plisch notes, “the single ones are identified with the 
chosen ones. A solitary existence seems to be a requirement of finding the 
kingdom of God” in GTh (see GTh 16, 49, 75).2” But a strong polemical point 
is also being made. Christian gatherings of two, three,2® and presumably more, 
are in fact godless. Secondary use of Luke is apparent in the free copying of 
Lk. 4:24 (δεκτός is again indicative of access to Lukan redaction of Mark?9), 


25  omjov: cv pap.? | [tp]e[tc] e[tct]y αθεοι Attridge | B οὐχ εἰςιν αθεοι Blass (1897: 498-500) | ¥ 
θεοι εἰσιν θεοι Guillaumont (1958: 113-123) | τρεις εἰσιν θεοι Akagi (1965). Blass, Guillaumont, 
and Akagi are cited by Attridge (1989: 119). 

26 ρϑρ. yewacxovtac : ywacKovtac. 

27 Plisch (2008: 72). 

28 Here the view falters that only Jewish practices are being opposed. 

29 Goodacre (2012: 84-86). 
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which is on the borderline between copying and redaction (31°°PT), followed 
immediately by composition based on Lk. 4:23, which might be characterised 
as either composition or allusive redaction (31°°™*). 

A number of methodological points follow on from these observations. First, 
when there is copying and redaction of the canonical gospels, the need to allow 
for the possible presence of pre-synoptic material is largely removed. (This is 
confirmed by the presence of Lukan redaction of Mark in P.Oxy. 4.654 [5°°P] 
and1.1[31°°PT].3°) That possibility is the constant refrain of most scholars work- 
ing with non-canonical gospels, even when fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-century 
texts are under discussion. Second, when redaction and allusive composition 
are present, material unique to non-canonical gospels is much more likely to 
be original composition rather than oral tradition that antedates the canon- 
ical gospels.*! This is decidedly so when the end product is a thematically- 
consistent polemic against those rejecting self-knowledge and holding to impo- 
tent proto-orthodox teaching and ritual. Literate second- and third-century 
writers were more than capable of producing works with literary craft and the- 
matic design. That they did so moves the burden of proof to orality. Third, when 
the planning or literary design inherent in thematically-consistent composi- 
tion is added to the authorial engagement already evident in redaction of the 
canonical gospels, any appearance of circularity is nullified. (Although there is 
some reference in what follows to other parts of GTh, this argument pertains 
to the three Greek papyri only. It is not an argument for a unified theme or 
theology throughout the whole of GTh.) This point needs to be emphasised 
because the same assumptions of a pervasive orality that are brought to bear 
on the earliest period of transmission often seem to be applied to the period 
after c. 150 CE. 


30 In several places the Greek text draws on material ascribed to the hypothetical source 
Q (GTh 26, 96:42; 36, Qi2:22; 39, 11:52), which scholars think Matthew and Luke used 
independently. But there is also dependence on material distinctive to Matthew (M) and 
Luke (L). See Mt. 5:14 (GTh 32); 18:20 (GTh 30); 23:13 (GTh 39); Lk. 17:20-21 (GTh 3). As 
noted, the author has also copied Lukan redaction of Mark (Lk. 8:17a, GTh 5; Lk. 4:24, 
GTh 31). For more instances in Coptic GTh see Charlesworth/Evans (1994: 499-500); and 
Tuckett (1988: 132-157) (on GTh 5 see 145-146), who also discusses the problems associated 
with identifying Matthean and Lukan redaction. For problems with Koester’s view (1990: 
86-107) that all of the L parallels and a few of the M parallels belong to the earliest stage 
of the composition of Q (i.e., hypothetical primitive core elements of Q) see Tuckett (1991: 
346-360). 

31 It is also possible that some sayings or parts thereof might have been taken from lost 
second-century sources. 
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Fourth, wherever there is accurate copying and redaction of the canonical 
gospels, there is unlikely to be citation from memory. By way of confirmation, 
the defining characteristic of citation from memory—the loose, adaptative 
“citation” ubiquitous in the Church Fathers?*—is conspicuous by its absence, 
both in the Greek fragments of GTh and in the other papyri that will be exam- 
ined here.?3 This lack can also be explained from the perspective of the com- 
paranda. Authors of non-canonical gospels are not working after the manner 
of early apologists who “cite” the canonical gospels for expository reasons or 
to defend proto-orthodoxy. Rather, they are using canonical gospel material to 
promote heterodox teachings. By its very nature this was a literary enterprise, 
one that required the simultaneous execution of two “opposing” aims—the use 
of canonical gospels to validate heterodox writings even while presenting the 
latter as substitutes for the canonical gospels. Quite clearly, open dependence 
on canonical gospels would undermine claims of apostolicity. But judiciously 
copied and reformulated material taken from the canonical gospels, when skill- 
fully interwoven with later material, might validate heterodox teachings via 
association with known apostolic tradition. Importantly, all of this does not 
mean that intertextuality, which is to be distinguished from citation by mem- 
ory, had no role in the formation of non-canonical gospels. It is part of the 
picture, but has a decidedly background role. The overarching literary task, 
composition, operates in the foreground and is primary. 


C The End of Orality 


By 150CE, or at least before 175 CE, textuality was the definitive means of trans- 
mitting canonical gospel tradition. It would be highly incongruous, if orality 


32 For example, Clement knows the canonical gospels well and often cites them from mem- 
ory. The resulting “citations” rarely agree with extant MSS. In contrast, his Pauline citations 
are usually accurate because he is consulting a MS: see Cosaert (2008: 24-32), summarised 
in Cosaert (2012: 395-398). For chapters on the Apostolic Fathers, Marcion, Justin, Tatian, 
and Irenaeus, as well as apocryphal gospels, see the section “Early Citation and the Use 
of New Testament Writings” in Hill/Kruger (2012: 261-413). Hill (2012: 261-281) provides a 
helpful overview of the issue. See also Whittaker (1989: 63-95) and Stanley (1990: 48-78). 

33 More specific indications of citation from memory are also wanting, such as, for example, 
Hippolytus who claims to be citing the Gospel of Thomas: περὶ ἧς διαρρήδην ἐν τῷ κατὰ 
Θωμᾶν ἐπιγραφομένῳ εὐαγγελίῳ παραδιδόασι λέγοντες οὕτως XTA., “They transmit a tradition 
concerning this in the Gospel entitled According to Thomas, which says expressly ...” 
(Hipp., Haer. 5.7.20). For the citation itself see § 4a above. 
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were found to be the primary vehicle for the transmission of the tradition found 
in second- and third-century non-canonical gospels. Instead, the very same fea- 
tures identified in P.Oxy. 4.654 and 1.1 are present in the earlier PEgerton inv. 2, 
the so-called Unknown or Egerton Gospel (GEgerton), which is dated 150-early 
third century. Like GTh, GEgerton is the product of an authorial framework that 
combines accurate copying of the canonical gospels, redaction of passages from 
the canonical gospels and other textual sources, and original literary composi- 
tion. 


1 P.Egerton inv. 2 (+ P.K6ln 6.255), fr.1 
2comiticop προς] [δὲ τους] a[ p]xovtac tov λαοῦ [ct] pa|[@etc et] ev tov Aoyov τουτον] 
/ gpaul[vorte tac γραφας: ev αἷς vuerc δο[[κειτε] Cony εχειν | εκειναι [erctv]| [αἱ 
μαρτ]υρουκαι περι ἐμου- (45-10). ᾿ 

ms τοὺς ἄρχοντες (Lk. 23:13; Acts 4:5). οἱ ἄρχοντες (Lk. 23:35; 24:40; Acts 3:17; 
13:27). ἄρχοντες τοῦ λαοῦ (Acts 4:8). ἐραυνᾶτε τὰς γραφάς, ὅτι ὑμεῖς δοκεῖτε ἐν 
αὐταῖς ζωὴν αἰώνιον ἔχειν' καὶ ἐκεῖναί εἰσιν αἱ μαρτυροῦσαι περὶ ἐμοῦ (Jn. 5:39). Cf. 
ἐραύνησον (Jn. 7:52). 

[And turning] to the rulers of the people [he spoke] this word, “Search 


the scriptures in which you think to have life, and these are the ones bearing 
witness about me.” 


gro uy γ[ομι[ζετε ol ti eyw ηλθον xatyyo[p |ncou| [υὑμων] προς tov π(ατε)ρα μου. / 
ectty| [ο κατη]γορων ὕμων uco(vene etc ον] [vmerc] ηλπικατε (410-14).34 

= μὴ δοκεῖτε ὅτι ἐγὼ κατηγορήσω ὑμῶν πρὸς τὸν πατέρα: ἔστιν ὁ κατηγορῶν 
ὑμῶν Μωΐῦσῆς, εἰς ὃν ὑμεῖς ἠλπίκατε (Jn. 5:45). 

“Do not think that I have come to accuse [you] before my father. The one 


accusing you is Moses in whom you have hoped.” 


gacom α[υ]τῶν δὲ Ag|[yovtw]v o[tt] / οἰδαμεν ott μω(υςει) ελα[ληςεν] o θ(εο)ς[-] 
ce δε οὐκ o1daev| [ποθεν εἰ] (414—-17).35 

= ἡμεῖς οἴδαμεν ὅτι Μωῦσεῖ λελάληκεν ὁ θεός, τοῦτον δὲ οὐκ οἴδαμεν πόθεν ἐστίν 
(Jn. 9:29).36 


34 ν[ομιίζετε Gronewald (1987: 136-145) | v[out|cnte Bell/Skeat (1935b) | δ[ο[κειτε Bell/Skeat 
(19354). 

35 _ Bell/Skeat (1935b) o[tt] οιδαμεν : e[v] οἰδαμεν Bell/Skeat (19358). 

36 According to T. Nicklas (2009: 31), the saying in 2Clem. 4:5 (οὐκ οἶδα ὑμᾶς, πόθεν ἐστε) has 
the same “constellation” of “‘not knowing’—‘origin —‘(not) doing the works of the law’” 
as GEgerton. But in 2 Clem. 4:5, as Nicklas acknowledges, Jesus is addressing his disciples. 
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But when they said, “We know that God spoke by Moses, but we do not know 
[where you are from],” 


4bcom/copicom αποκχριθεις o ty(couc) εἰ[{ πεν αὑτο]ις- νυν κατηγορειται! [ὑμὼν το 
αἸπιςτει[ν] τοις υπ αὐτου] [μεμαρτυρη]μενοις- { εἰ yap emt|[cteucare μω(υςει)] επι- 
creveate a[v| euor πε]ρ[ι] emou yap exervolc| ἐγραφε]ν | τοις πατ[ρα]ειν [ἡ] ipo 
[v (417-23).37 

~ εἰ γὰρ ἐπιστεύετε Mwiost, ἐπιστεύετε ἂν ἐμοί, περὶ yap ἐμοῦ (ἐμοῦ yap D al) 
ἐκεῖνος ἔγραψεν (Jn. 5:46). οἱ πατέρες ὑμῶν (Jn. 6:49; cf. Lk. 6:23; 11:47--.48; Mt. 
23:30, 32; Acts 7:51-52). τοῖς πατράσιν ἡμῶν (Acts 7:44). Cf Jn. 5:39, 47. 

Jesus answering said to them, “Now [your] unbelief is reproached by the 
things having been [testified] by him. For if [you believed Moses], you would 
have believed [in me, for] that man [wrote] about me to your fathers.’ 


The extant text begins with original composition (with probable reference to 
Luke in the use of ἄρχοντες) which establishes a new setting for the reworked Jn. 
5:39, the last part of which is copied accurately (2"/°°P). Koester argues that since 
ζωὴν αἰώνιον is a Johannine theme, ζωὴν might be primary.3° But ζωήν, which 
often occurs in John without the adjective,39 can mean ζωὴν αἰώνιον (see, e.g., 
Jn. 3:36; 5:24).4° The author then makes some redactional changes to Jn. 5:45a 
before again reverting to accurate copying (3"/°°P). It is most unlikely that the 
second half of this verse was transmitted by any means other than copying (i.e., 
the author had the Gospel of John or parts thereof on hand). An overarching 
authorial framework of composition and redaction is evident in ὃ 4a‘, most of 
whichis simply a redactional reworking of Jn. 9:29. Additional accurate copying 
between two pieces of composition (4b°°P) confirms the presence of redaction 
and composition and suggests that the written transmission of oral tradition in 
GEgerton can almost certainly be discounted. 


Gr/copleom xq ἐπέβαλον [τας]] χει[ρας] αὑτῶν em αὑτον ot [apyov]|tEc [w]o πιαςωειν 
και π| -...].{...] To οχλω- καὶ οὐκ η[δυναντο]] αὑτον loco / OTe ουπω εἰ ληλυϑει]]) 


αὐτου ἡ wpa | της παραδο[ςεως] (-»3--8).41 


37 Gronewald to αἤἸπιςτειν : ἡ αἸπιςτει[α Bell/Skeat (1935a and 1935b) | Gronewald [μεμαρ- 
τυρη]μενοις : [yeypapy]uevorc Neirynck (1991: 755). 

38 Koester (1g00: 205-216). 

39 See Charlesworth/Evans (1994: 518-519). 

40 Nicklas (2009: 29). On a lack of αἰώνιον in several Old Latin MSS (a b ff?) see Mayeda (1946: 
19-20). 

41 _ Bell/Skeat (1935b) παρ[αδω ]|cw[ct]v : παρ[αδι]δ[ωςιν] Bell/Skeat (19352) | Bell/Skeat (1935a) 
ε[δυναντο] : η[δυναντο] Bell/Skeat (1935b). 
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= καὶ ἀπέστειλαν οἱ ἀρχιερεῖς καὶ οἱ φαρισαῖοι ὑπηρέτας ἵνα πιάσωσιν αὐτόν (Jn. 
7:32). ἐζήτουν οὖν αὐτὸν πιάσαι, καὶ οὐδεὶς ἐπέβαλεν ἐπ’ αὐτὸν τὴν χεῖρα, ὅτι οὔπω 
ἐληλύθει ἡ ὥρα αὐτοῦ (Jn. 7:30; cf. τὰς χεῖρας, Jn. 7:44). / καὶ οὐδεὶς ἐπίασεν αὐτόν, 
ὅτι οὔπω ἐληλύϑει ἡ ὥρα αὐτοῦ (Jn. 8:20b). / τότε οὖν παρέδωκεν αὐτὸν αὐτοῖς ἵνα 
σταυρωθῇ (Jn. 19:68). Cf. ΜΚ. 14:46 par; Lk. 20:19. 

And the rulers put their hands upon him in order to arrest (him) and [... 
to] the crowd. And they were not [able] to arrest him because the hour of his 
handing over [had] not yet [come]. 


qreom | αἴυτος δὲ ο x(vpto)c εξελθων [ex των χει]ρων amevevcev an [avtwv] (>9- 
10).42 

= ἐζήτουν [οὖν] αὐτὸν πάλιν πιάσαι" καὶ ἐξῆλθεν ἐκ τῆς χειρὸς αὐτῶν (Jn. 10:39). 
αὐτὸς δὲ διελθὼν διὰ μέσου αὐτῶν ἐπορεύετο (Lk. 4:30). Cf. ὁ γὰρ Ἰησοῦς ἐξένευσεν 
ὄχλου ὄντος ἐν τῷ τόπῳ (Jn. 5:130). 

But the Lord himself going out [from their hands] withdrew from [them]. 


Scopicom!t | yal δου Aempoc mpoceAd[wv avtw|| / λεγει- SidacxarAe ry(couc) λε[προις 
ουν] οδευων και cuvecbtw|v avtotc]| ev tw πανδοχειω ελ[επρηςα]! και avtoc eye { 
εαν [ο]υν [cv θελης]} καθαριζομαι: (-»11--16). 

= καὶ ἰδοὺ λεπρὸς προσελθὼν προσεκύνει αὐτῷ (Mt. 8:28). λέγων, κύριε, ἐὰν θέ- 
Ans δύνασαί με καθαρίσαι (Mt. 8:2b//Lk. 5:12ς). λέγων αὐτῷ ὅτι ἐὰν θέλῃς δύνασαί 
με καθαρίσαι (ΜΚ. 1:40d). 

And behold a leper coming [to him] said, “Teacher Jesus, travelling [with 


lepers] and eating [with them] in the inn I myself also [became leprous]. So if 
[you will], I (will) become clean.” 


gto o dy χ(υριοὴς [egy / avtw]| Ged[w] καθαριςθητι [και evPewc]| [a]mecty an 
αὑτοῦ ἡ λεπίρα (+16-18). 

= λέγει αὐτῷ: θέλω, καθαρίσθητι (ΜΚ. 1:410). λέγων: θέλω, καθαρίσθητι (Mt. 
8:3b//Lk. 5:13b). καὶ εὐθὺς ἀπῆλθεν ἀπ’ αὐτοῦ ἡ λέπρα, καὶ ἐκαθαρίσθη (ΜΚ. 1:42; 
cf. Mt. 8:3¢; Lk. 5130). 

Then the Lord indeed [said to him], “I will. Be clean.” [And immediately] the 
leprosy went away from him. 


42  Bell/Skeat (1935b) [ex τῶν yet] |wv : [Sta recov av]|twv Bell/Skeat (19354) | Bell/Skeat (1935a) 
an [avtwv] : απ α[υτων] Bell/Skeat (1935b). 
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10°P!/t/cop2/cop3 Aever]| Se αὐτῶ o (ycov)c[-] / πορε[υθεις ceav]|tov επιδειξον τοι[ς 
tepevcw]| [καὶ avevey'xov [περι tov xalF]apicuou we mpolcle[tagev4® μω(υςης) | 
και] μ]ηκετι α[μαήρτανε ... [ (+18-23). 

= καὶ λέγει αὐτῷ ὁ Ἰησοῦς (Mt. 8:48). καὶ λέγει αὐτῷ (Mk. 1:44a). / πορευθέντες 
ἐπιδείξατε ἑαυτοὺς τοῖς ἱερεῦσιν (Lk. 17140). ὕπαγε σεαυτὸν δεῖξον τῷ ἱερεῖ (Mt. 
8:4c//Mk. 1:44ς; cf. Lk. 5140). [καὶ προσένεγκε περὶ τοῦ καϑαρισμοῦ σου Γκαϑὼς 
("&Mk.) προσέταξεν Μωῦσηῆς (Lk. 514. {ΜΚ.1:440; cf. Mt. 8:40). [ἴδε ὑγιὴς γέγονας’ 
μηκέτι ἁμάρτανε, ἵνα μὴ χεῖρόν σοί τι γένηται (Jn. 5:14ς--Αα; cf. 8:11). 

And Jesus said to him, “Going show yourself to the priests and make an 


offering [for] purification as Moses [commanded, and] sin no more ...” 


Thoroughgoing redaction is the primary characteristic of the first two sec- 
tions. 

6. The rulers’ attempt to seize Jesus and [hand him over] to the crowd** fails 
ott oumw ε[ληλύθει]} αὐτοῦ ἡ wea.*5 Given the dependence on John noted above 
and obvious reworking of the same here, Jn. 8:20b was probably copied rather 
than supplied from memory. 

7. The second half of Jn. 10:39 may have been freely reworked with the 
addition of ἀπένευσεν. The word, which is not found in the NT (cf. ἐκνεύω, Jn. 
5:13), is used with the meaning of “depart” or “withdraw” in two second-century 
sources (Acts of Paul 2.2; Justin, Dial. 125.4).46 

8. The background to the healing of the leper is so ill-informed about the 
Palestinian setting—no Jew would travel or eat with lepers (cf. Lev. 13:45-46)— 
that it must be seen as either deliberately provocative or unguardedly naive. 
A non-Jewish author and audience are virtually mandated. In the last part 
of §8 probable dependence on Mt. 8:2a implies adaptation of Mt. 8:2b. The 
change from καθαρίσαι to καθαρίζομαι “corresponds with the Individualismus of 
the account of his disease (in the first person).”4” 


43 προ[ε]είταξεν : [ex] προ «]΄εταξεν pap. This reading was confirmed by J. Lundon (per litt., 
1 Sept. 2007). , 

44 Although far from certain, mapadwcwcw is the most likely reconstruction (Bell/Skeat 
1935b). Nicklas (2009: 46) notes possible allusions to Jn. 19:16 and the Gospel of Peter 5:5b 
“where Herod hands the ‘Lord’ to the people, who then mock, torture, and crucify him.” 

45 On the repeated Johannine theme of “the/his/my hour” see Charlesworth/Evans (1994: 
519). Koester (1990: 211) fails to convince in arguing that Mk. 14:35 is a non-Johannine 
parallel. 

46 See Lampe (1961) and Bauer (2000), s.v. ἀπονεύω. 

47 Neirynck (1991: 775). 
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g. Having crafted a new literary setting, the author next copies Mk. 1:41b—42. 
In keeping with good Attic style, one or perhaps two verbs are substituted for 
those used by Mark. Such changes might be expected in the high period of the 
Second Sophistic.*8 

10. The elaborate mixing, if not harmonization, of sources in this section is 
remarkable. Previous use of Matthew (8:2; see 8°°P/") suggests initial citation 
of Mt. 8:48 (10°°P). The plural tot[c tepeuctv] has often been seen as another 
sign of unfamiliarity with the Palestinian setting, but the author seems to have 
reworked Lk. 17:4b, with some reference to Mt. 8:4c//Mk. 1:44¢.49 Lk. 5:14¢, 
rather than Mk. 1:44c, was probably copied next—a change from καθώς to ὡς 
is more likely than a decision to dispense with Mark’s relative pronoun. That 
would make Luke the source of the change from ἐπέταξεν to προσέταξεν, the 
unanimous reading of the three synoptic gospels. Significantly, the change, 
which was made by the same hand, confirms the use of textual sources and, 
in the context of this singular section (which cannot be attributed to anything 
but deliberate redaction), points unequivocally towards redaction and com- 
position. In other words, P.Egerton inv. 2 may well be the editio princeps of 
this text.5° Finally, there is reference to Jn. 5:14c—-d, which is also likely to have 
involved copying. The same is true of the whole page—authorial intent is again 
evident in an overarching framework of redaction and composition. The author 
moves from John (§§ 6-7), to Mt. 8:2 (8 8), to Mk. 1:41-42 (δ 9), then back to 
Matthew (8:4; 10°°P!) and on to Lk. 17:14b par. (10°), Lk. 5:14c (10°°P?), and Jn. 
5:14b (10°°P3), 

The author was able to draw on a variety of written sources in composing a 
text with the character of a gospel.®! He had access to John and the synoptic 


48 Fora recent discussion see Whitmarsh (2005). 

49 Το dative plural is also a variant reading of Lk. 5140 (Ὁ ff? sysP Cl Aug). 

50 The change from ἐπέταξεν to προσέταξεν can be explained in one of two ways. If the 
scribe was changing the reading of his Vorlage, then this was a later text-critical decision 
reflecting an awareness of the synoptic textual tradition. While this is certainly possible, 
one wonders whether a scribe would be inclined to make a change towards the synop- 
tic gospels when copying a text that was obviously meant to be different from them. 
Alternatively, the change might have been made by the original author in the process of 
composing the work. Since only one MS is preserved and there is no other attestation or 
citation of material unique to GEgerton, this possibility should be seriously considered. In 
producing a final copy of the work the author might have decided to bring ἐπέταξεν into 
line with one or more of the synoptic gospels (in this case it was probably Luke). 

51‘ For more on the literary vocabulary of the papyrus see Dodd (1936: 61-64). He identifies 
ten terms that “are strange to the vocabulary of the canonical gospels” and at quite some 
“remove from the primitive Gospel-style.” 
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gospels or, if not the synoptic gospels directly, then a synoptic source, har- 
mony, or collection of thematic excerpts. Once again intertextuality, the natural 
accompaniment of a well-read literacy, is textual, rather than oral, and stands 
in the wings while composition take centre stage. The idea that the ancients 
were incapable of such a thing springs from a misunderstanding of the realia 
of ancient writers and their literary products. It is rooted in an orality bias that 
paints early transmission of gospel tradition with an idealistic folkloric brush 
and, consequently, applies source-critical principles in speculative and uncon- 
vincing ways.>? It fails to recognize that there always were some individuals 
who participated in the written transmission of gospel tradition. The neces- 
sary presupposition that orality dominated earliest transmission needs to be 
significantly qualified by recognition of the role of the literate in early transmis- 
sion generally, and by the fact that orality was no longer a factor in the second 
half of the second century, the time when GEgerton was very probably writ- 
ten. 

Like GTh, GEgerton is the product of an authorial framework that com- 
bines accurate copying of the canonical gospels, redaction of passages from 
the canonical gospels, and original literary composition. The presence of these 
three things effectively rules out written transmission of oral tradition and cita- 
tion from memory. Wherever a suggestion of orality might be seen to exist, the 
clear evidence of copying and redaction (which also requires a written text) 
makes redaction or composition the much more likely explanation. These find- 
ings confirm the implications of the text-critical change in § 10, dependence on 
the Gospel of John,5? and a 150-early third century dating. Therefore, theories 
of extensive and early orality in GEgerton must be rejected. 

Koester claims that redactional features are lacking in the story of the le- 
per.> In fact, the very first line of the passage about the leper (8°°P) is based on 
Matthean redaction (8:28) of Mark (1:40a), and ὃ τοῦ contains Lucan redaction 


52 Forexample, the source-critical criterion of omission is just as much a feature of redaction 
and composition as addition. For example, in the passage about the healing of the leper, 
Jesus stretching out his hand and touching the leper is a secondary omission, as is the 
responsive act of worship and the admonition to tell no one (Neirynck 1991: 776). (Two 
of the missing expressions, ἐμβρειμ[ηςαμενος]] (fr. 2, +10) and extetwalc την] χει[[ραὰ (fr. 2, 
+8-g), occur later in the papyrus, probably by design.) In the same way, abbreviated 
parables in GTh (in comparison with the synoptic gospels) are not a sign of independence 
and priority. Luke abbreviates more than one Marcan parable (Charlesworth/Evans 1994: 
501-502). 

53 See also Dodd (1936: 56-92). 

54 Koester (1990: 212-215). 
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(1714b) of Mark (1:44¢//Mt. 8:4c). This dependence effectively disallows Cros- 
san’s proposal that Mark used GEgerton.®> Koester explicitly rejects the idea 
that GEgerton could be a deliberately composed “quilt of pieces” drawn from 
the canonical gospels. Instead, he argues that the author was “informed by 
memory” of oral traditions rather than written gospels. He is even prepared to 
venture, despite the overwhelming evidence for the use of John, that the gospel 
partially preserved in the papyrus contained materials used by the author of the 
Gospel of John.5® But if GEgerton does indeed attest to a unified pre-synoptic 
and pre-Johannine tradition, why is there no other evidence of this primitive 
gospel material? Would such oral tradition only be written down for the first 
time 120-180 years after it began to circulate? The answer is that rather than 
remembering and preserving original gospel material, GEgerton is itself an orig- 
inal work.57 


2 Papias and the Transition from Oral to Textual Dominance 

How then to account for the oft-cited statement of Papias: “I understood that 
things from books would not help me as much as things from a living and 
abiding voice” (apud Eus., HE 3.39.4)?5® The context of the statement is the 
effort of Papias to learn the truth, 1.6., what the twelve apostles had said (HE 


3.39.2). 


οὐκ ὀκνήσω δέ σοι καὶ ὅσα ποτὲ παρὰ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων καλῶς ἐμνημόνευσα, 
συγκατατάξαι ταῖς ἑρμηνείαις, διαβεβαιούμενος ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν ἀλήθειαν. οὐ γὰρ 
τοῖς τὰ πολλὰ λέγουσιν ἔχαιρον ὥσπερ οἱ πολλοὶ ἀλλὰ τοῖς τἀληθῆ διδάσκουσιν, 
οὐδὲ τοῖς τὰς ἀλλοτρίας ἐντολὰς μνημονεύουσιν, ἀλλὰ τοῖς τὰς παρὰ τοῦ κυρίου 
τῇ πίστει δεδομένας καὶ ἀπ᾿ αὐτῆς παραγινομένας τῆς ἀληθείας- εἰ δὲ που καὶ 
παρηκολουθηκώςτις τοῖς πρεσβυτέροις ἔλθοι, τοὺς τῶν πρεσβυτέρων ἀνέκρινον 
λόγους, τί Ἀνδρέας ἤ τί Πέτρος εἶπεν ἤ Φίλλιππος ἤ τί Θωμᾶς ἤ Ἰάκωβος ἤ 
Ἰωάννης ἤ Ματθαῖος ἤ τις ἕτερος τῶν τοῦ κυρίου μαθητῶν ἅ τε Ἀριστίων καὶ 


55 Crossan (1985: 78-87, esp. 86). 

56 Koester (1990: 215; cf. 211). 

57 Forthat reason, two unique passages in GEgerton, the first-person explanation of contract- 
ing leprosy (fr. 1+11-16) and the fruit miracle (fr. 21), probably originated with the author 
of the work. As in the case of GTh, it is most unlikely that authentic dominical sayings 
reaching back to Jesus would only surface in the second half of the second century and/or 
early in the third century and be unattested elsewhere. 

58  Papias was bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia in the first half of the second century (Eus., HE 
3.36). 
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ὁ πρεσβύτερος Ἰωάννης, τοῦ κυρίου μαθηταὶ, λέγουσιν. οὐ yap ἐκ τῶν βιβλιῶν 
τοσοῦτον με ὠφελεῖν ὑπελάμβανον ὅσον τὰ παρὰ ζώσης φωνῆς καὶ μενούσης. 
HE 3.39.3-4, LCL 


I will not hesitate to attach to (συγκατατάσσω) the interpretations for you, 
as much as I have ever remembered well from the elders, for I maintain 
strongly the truth on their behalf. For (οὐ γάρ) unlike most people I did 
not rejoice in those who say a lot, but in those teaching truth, nor in those 
recounting commands belonging to others, but in those recounting the 
things given from the Lord to the Christian faith, and coming from the 
truth itself. And if perhaps anyone came who had attended studiously to 
the elders (τοῖς πρεσβυτέροις), I examined them closely about the words 
of the elders, what [according to the elders ]59 Andrew or what Peter said 
(εἶπεν), or what Phillip or what Thomas or James or what John or Matthew, 
or any other of the disciples of the Lord [said], and the things that Aristion 
and the elder John, disciples of the Lord, were saying (λέγουσιν). For (οὐ 
γάρ) I understood that things from books would not help me as much as 
things from a living and abiding voice. 


The first thing to be noted here are the implications of the two subordinate 
οὐ γάρ statements. They follow and refer back to the first sentence which is 
“a declaration of intent for the book.’®° Papias intends to attach to his writ- 
ten interpretations the oral tradition he had learnt from persons who knew the 
elders (who had in turn known the disciples of Jesus), and Aristion and the 
elder John.® The second οὐ γάρ statement continues the contrast between his 
intended work and that of others. The contrast is not between oral and written 
gospels—the canonical gospels are not even under discussion—but “between 
oral and written aids to interpretation.”® “Papias has in mind works of a differ- 
ent character: works that are prolix but superficial (τοῖς τὰ πολλὰ λέγουσιν) or 
suspicious in doctrinal tendency (τοῖς τὰς ἀλλοτρίας ἐντολὰς UvnLovevovatv).”63 


59 ~~ Bauckham (2006: 17), following Chapman (1911: 9-27), argues that the “elders,” who are to 
be differentiated from the “disciples of the Lord,” were “senior Christian teachers in the 
various cities of Asia at the time to which Papias refers in this passage.” 

60 Hill (1998: 623-624). 

61 Apparently, “Aristion and John the Elder John were still living, [but] Papias was not in a 
position to travel to hear them”: Bauckham (2006: 19). 

62 Lightfoot (1893: 160) cited by Hill (1998: 624). 

63 Walls (1967: 138). The criterion of apostolicity, the living and abiding voice of those who 
knew the apostles, provides verification for the orthodoxy and authenticity of writings. 
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There is no implied criticism of (what became) the canonical gospels, the LXX, 
or other Christian writings at his disposal.*+ Like his contemporaries, Papias 
preferred “personal instruction or demonstration in contexts where it was par- 
ticularly useful,’"6> but he also wrote down his own interpretations in πέντε 
βιβλία (HE 3.39.1). 

A second point of importance can be derived from the two forms of λέγω. 
The apostles Andrew, Peter, John, etc. (i.e., direct eyewitnesses of Jesus), were 
dead at the time when Papias was making enquiry. So he enquired of visiting 
persons closely associated with “the elders” in Asia who had known the apostles 
(ie., indirect witnesses). That means what they shared with him would have 
been third-hand oral tradition.®* But he was also able to speak to visitors who 
knew Aristion and “the elder John” who were still alive. Like the apostles, they 
seem to have been personal disciples of Jesus who at the time of enquiry were 
“prominent Christian teachers in the province of Asia.’® So Papias also closely 
examined any visitors who had sat at the feet of these two men. From such 
persons (also indirect witnesses), he would have received second-hand oral 
tradition.® 

Early Christians, like the Hellenistic world in general, understood the advan- 
tage of orality to lie in the physical immediacy of a living voice.®? Therefore, 
the preference for oral tradition belongs to a time when the “living and abiding 
voice” was still operative. If the above passage was written c. 130 CE when Papias 
was about 60 years of age, he would have been around 20 years old inc. go when 
the elderly disciples Aristion and John the Elder were still alive. That would 
mean that he was collecting oral tradition, in round figures, between 80 and 
go.’ But even at that time the “living and abiding voice” was passing away. The 
authoritative “value” of orally transmitted traditions would have declined when 
there were no longer any apostles and disciples (direct eyewitnesses) alive (by 
c. 70-90), and still more after the death of indirect witnesses, “the elders” 
who had known the apostles (c. 110-130). By 6. 150 there were no more indirect 


64 Gamble (1995: 31). 

65 Gamble (1995: 32). 

66 Apostles (direct) + elders (indirect) + visitors > Papias (third-hand oral tradition). 

67  Bauckham (2006: 17). Aristion may be Ariston, the first bishop of Smyrna (Apostolic 
Constitutions 7.46): Streeter (1929: 92-97). 

68  Aristion and the elder John (direct) + visitors (indirect) + Papias (second-hand oral 
tradition). 

69 Alexander (1990: 221-247). 

70 + Bauckham (2006: 19-20). 

71 ~~ Cf. Bauckham (2006: 30). 
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witnesses and no longer any significant place for oral tradition. Thereafter, 
the four canonical gospels became the recognised repositories of authoritative 
apostolic tradition, a process that was motivated in part by the appearance of 
non-canonical gospels. 


D Conclusion 


The rise of non-canonical gospels cannot be attributed to high fluidity in the 
textual transmission of canonical gospels. This is because scribal intervention 
in the transmission process rarely led to changes in the essential meaning of the 
text. Nor are second- and third-century non-canonical gospels a rarified mix 
of pre-synoptic oral tradition and synoptic- and Johannine-dependent copy- 
ing and redaction. Instead, accurate copying confirms redaction, which in turn 
confirms that unique material is original composition and not oral tradition. 
This is because (1) redaction and composition are the result of literary rather 
than scribal activity and (2) thematic consistency and/or literary design in 
non-canonical gospel papyri imply authorial purpose, i.e., composition. Fur- 
ther support for this conclusion is found in the subservience of intertextuality 
to composition, in the fact that loose citation from memory (which can rightly 
be called a form of orality) is not characterised by accuracy (in stark contrast 
to the sections designated “cop” above), and in the presence of Matthean and 
Lukan redaction of Mark. 

There is no indication that orality had any impact on the transmission of 
canonical gospels in the second and third centuries. It would be remarkable if 
the opposite was found to be true in the case of non-canonical gospels. In fact, 
the impact of orality on the transmission of canonical gospel tradition seems 
to have fallen away in the first half of the second century. For that reason any 
oral tradition that might be found in non-canonical gospels is probably “gospel” 
tradition formulated in the second century. In other words, orality of recent 
vintage might have impacted only those parts of the texts that were designated 
“com” above. 

Both the non-canonical gospels examined here testify to unqualified Greek 
literacy on the part of some Christians in the second half of the second century. 
They also suggest that synoptic sources or thematic collections were commonly 
used by Christian writers. The remarkable construction of GEgerton 10 from 
Matthew, Luke, and John can only be due to deliberate redaction (as the 
text-critical change confirms). Therefore, by the second half of the second 
century dependence on the canonical gospels should be expected, and by the 
third century it is virtually a given. Source-critical arguments fail to convince 
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in view of the authorial framework of redaction and composition that is the 
fundamental characteristic of GEgerton and GTh. 
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Transmitting Legal Knowledge: 
From Question-and-Answer Format 
to Handbook in Gaius’ Institutes 


Matthijs Wibier 


In one of the sketches of his scholarly occupations, the Latin author Aulus 
Gellius (13.13) interrupts his studies to catch some fresh air in the forum, 
where he bumps into a discussion among jurists (quaesitum esse memini in 
plerisque Romae stationibus ius publice docentium aut respondentium). Surely 
enough, the discussion focuses around a specific question. In this case, the 
question (indicated through the technical terms quaesitum esse, quaestio, and 
quaeri dubitarique) is whether a lower-ranked official can be summoned to 
appear before another, higher-ranked official, the praetor (1.6. in court). Gel- 
lius remarks that this specific question did not arise merely as an “academic 
exercise” (otiosa) or a hypothetical scenario, but that “an actual situation had 
prompted it” (usus forte natae rei). The question is discussed by many of those 
respondentes, some of whom come up with a certain opinion or response (exis- 
timabant). But Gellius himself produces his own response, as soon as he has 
found out about the question. Citing two passages from Varro’s Antiquitates, he 
suggests the opposite view. When, at the end of the day, these loci in Varro had 
been “read out” (recitata), everyone apparently “concurred with the opinion” 
(in sententiam concesserunt). In other words, in addition to responses given on 
the spot, at least one opinion found in an old book was brought into the discus- 
sion as well. And if Gellius can be believed, this opinion based on Varro’s two 
passages actually carried the day. 

This paper will study the transmission of Roman legal knowledge through 
legal education in the ancient world. Focusing on the legal handbook known 
as the Institutes written by Gaius, a contemporary of Gellius, I will argue that 
this work reflects a shift from the mostly oral question-and-answer practice, 
as Gellius sketches it, to a more literary model reflected by a handbook and 
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lecture-style instruction. Gaius’ text is primarily a (written) handbook, but, I 
will argue, it retains elements of an older, more oral praxis by its ample inclu- 
sion of quaestiones that are generally followed by multiple answers. While 
lecture-style instruction can of course still be oral and face-to-face, I am partic- 
ularly interested in the orality of the discursive mode that seems characteristic 
of question-and-answer situations (in contrast to that of a handbook). 

As many scholars have pointed out, question-and-answer literature enjoyed 
substantial popularity in the Early Empire. While the pseudo-Aristotelian Prob- 
lemata had been in circulation for a while,! several extant works from the 
period that employ the question-and-answer format are Plutarch’s Quaestiones 
Romanae, Quaestiones Graecae, Quaestiones Naturales, Quaestiones Platoni- 
cae, and Quaestiones Convivales, the medical questionary in the anonymous 
P.Mil. Vogl. 15,7 as well as several Quaestiones and Problemata associated with 
Alexander of Aphrodisias,? to mention but a few.* Scholars have started to 
look at the didactic agendas behind such works, tracing a link with Aris- 
totelian dialectic as found in, for example, Aristotle’s Topica.> The presentation 


1 The Aristotelian Problemata are in many ways the prototype of the question-and-answer 
literature. The work consists of 38 books of quasi-discrete naturalistic questions (of the type: 
διὰ τί ...;), generally paired with multiple answers, which are often themselves in question 
form (of the type: ἥ or ἣ ὅτι ...;  ...;). It has proven very difficult to ascertain much about 
the history of the work and the authorship of the individual problemata. See Mayhew (20n: 
xiii-xxii). Oikonomopoulou (2013) discusses the question-and-answer literature in the light 
of ancient dialogue. 

2 Other medical works entitled Quaestiones are those of pseudo-Soranus (whose dating is 
highly uncertain) and the Quaestiones Medicinales of Rufus of Ephesus (Early Empire). The 
latter has a slightly different focus in that it forms a checklist of questions that doctors should 
ask their patients. 

3 There are at least the Quaestiones, Προβλήματα, Προβλήματα dvexdota, and the Ἠθικὰ Προ- 
βλήματα. The authorship of Alexander is generally accepted for the first, but disputed for the 
other ones. There are also the Aristotelian Supplementa Problematorum, whose authorship 
the editors Kapetanaki and Sharples (2006) have designated as “pseudo-Aristotle (pseudo- 
Alexander)’. 

4 As for the legal works entitled Quaestiones (e.g. by Africanus, Cervidius Scaevola, Fufidius, 
Maecianus, Papinian, Paul, and Tertullianus), these appear to be mostly opinion collections 
rather than question-and-answer works. The general pattern is a (hypothetical) case (often 
introduced by si) to which a solution is presented. Africanus uses cum quaeritur at a certain 
point, but it is followed by a single, ‘correct’ answer (Lenel 1889, vol. 1, col. 6, nr. 22). 

5. Louis (1991: XX—XXIII), Mansfeld (1992), Jacob (2004: 40-48), Oikonomopoulou (2013) (exten- 
sively). See also Baltussen (2007: 223 et passim). On the didactic agenda of Plut. Quaest. Conv., 
see KGnig (2007). 
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of questions with multiple answers, generally without indication of a specific 
preference, aims “to activate the reader’s critical faculty”.6 As Christian Jacob 
has recently pointed out, question-and-answer literature involves at least two 
“positions enonciatives’, that of questioner and respondent,’ whose interac- 
tion creates a certain inquisitive momentum. Not only does the questioner 
assume the right and authority to pose the question and urge or even force the 
respondent to answer, the respondent may answer with a counter-question. 
The distinctly oral dimension of questioning-and-answering comes out cru- 
cially through the resulting interrogative (or: dialectical) dynamic. A statement, 
or a text, inevitably raises questions which the text alone cannot address.® 
In the oral, face-to-face situation,? such questions between interlocutors keep 
the enquiry and the discussion going.!° A quaestio in writing triggers readers’ 
engagement and may urge them to follow up on their curiosity.! The scene 
taken from Gellius may serve as an illustration: a question was raised, to which 
non pauci responded in a certain way. Gellius himself claims to have brought in 
the prevailing response, an alternative perhaps prompted by a follow-up ques- 
tion.” 


Oikonomopoulou (2013: 40). 
Jacob (2004: 28-29). One and the same person can be in both positions, such as when a 
reader is reading questions to himself (p. 34). 

8 An idea that was already voiced in Plato’s Phaedrus 2756 (σεμνῶς πάνυ σιγᾷ. ταὐτὸν δὲ καὶ 
οἱ λόγοι: δόξαις μὲν dv ὥς τι φρονοῦντας αὐτοὺς λέγειν, ἐὰν δέ τι ἔρῃ τῶν λεγομένων βουλόμενος 
μαθεῖν, ἕν τι σημαίνει μόνον ταὐτὸν ἀεί, 27566--9). 

9 Interestingly enough, the Aristotelian commentator Aspasius (second century CE) 
thought that the term προβλήματα ἐγκύκλια referred to problems discussed by a group of 
people sitting in a circle, thus drawing attention to their interactive discursive mode (διὰ 
τὸ ἐγκυκλίως αὐτοὺς καθημένους ἐπιχειρεῖν εἰς τὸ προτεθέν, in Aristot. EN p. 10 lines 30-32 
Heylbut). 

10 _In the words of Jacob, “le syntagme question-réponse est un puissant moteur discursif 
(oral et écrit) et intellectuel” (2004: 36). For a similar strategy in the didactic poetry of 
Lucretius, see Volk (2002: 77-83, esp. 79) and Schiesaro (2005: 72-73). 

11 The written (and technical) form of the question-and-answer literature has Aristotelian 
dialectic and the Aristotelian Problemata as their major point of reference. Nonetheless, 
the agenda of activating a dialectical dynamic can be traced further back to Plato’s 
dialogues; see for example Baltussen (2007, with further scholarship), who discusses the 
discursive mode of Plato’s Protagoras and connects it with Aristotle’s discussion in Topica 
8. 

12 Asking questions held wide appeal as a didactic strategy in the ancient world. Papyri show 
questions about the Homeric epics (PSI 1.19, P Oxy. 56.3829; see Marrou (1982: 168), and 
Cribiore (2001: 209)), as do scholia at places (e.g. sch. in Hom. Il. Ὁ 1.9; see also Niinlist 
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Gaius’ Institutes is first and foremost a handbook, its discursive mode being 
the authoritative voice of a teacher; in this respect, it is not unlike the Rhetor- 
ica ad Herennium or the medical handbooks that had been around for a long 
time already.!3 The shift to the handbook is not complete, however, since the 
Institutes contains lists of quaestiones with several answers, generally without 
indicating a specific preference. To that extent, Gaius’ Institutes shares features 
of the question-and-answer literature. The pragmatics of the Institutes are thus 
partly that of the oral problemata; its quaestiones can be seen as a potted his- 
tory of the legal scene of the Republic and Early Empire as sketched by Gel- 
lius (docentium aut respondentium) and Cicero before him (see immediately 
below). In the context of legal instruction, these quaestiones in part served 
a didactic purpose, activating the legal students’ critical faculty—something 
Cicero had already urged for in his Topica (esp. 2-3) and something we can also 
see in the Rhetorica ad Herennium." Such a didactic agenda, with its focus on 
transmitting argumentative skills and knowledge about different viewpoints 
and arguments, may also suggest why, at the end of the day, we witness a tex- 
tual tradition that was not entirely fixed, probably not even during Gaius’ life- 
time. 


(2009: 11)). This practice appears to go back to Aristotle's Problemata Homerica, snippets 
of which survive in Porphyry’s Quaestiones Homericae (see on this Pfeiffer (1968: 69-71)). 
There is also a papyrus listing similar, basic questions about grammar (e.g. about the 
definition of a masculine noun and the numbers of the verb; PSI inv. 505, see Cribiore 
(2001: 212—213)). Fragments of two rhetorical catechisms survive in PSI 1.85 (see Cribiore 
(2001: 209)) and in PVindob. G. 754. 

13 __ It should be noted in this respect that rhetoric and medicine (as well as many other fields) 
had handbook traditions behind them stretching back beyond the Hellenistic era, while 
this is not the case for Roman law. 

14 In Rhet. Her. 1.26, the anonymous author is speaking about orators, but the point is equally 
relevant to the more ‘academic’ discussions of jurists (note the term quaestio): “From 
the Justifying Motive of the defence and the Central Point of the Accusation must arise 
the Question for Decision, which we call the Point to Adjudicate and the Greeks the 
krinomenon’ (ex ratione defensionis et ex firmamento accusationis iudicti quaestio nascatur 
oportet, quam nos iudicationem, Graeci crinomenon appellant, 1.26, transl. Caplan, Loeb 
edn.). In Inst. 4.148, Gaius talks about a legal point that has to be settled in court (quaeritur) 
before the lawsuit proper can proceed. Cf. also Inst. 2.234, where he wonders whether two 
legal questions “are not actually the same quaestio” (eadem fortisan poterit esse quaestio), 
and similarly so in 4.100. 
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Juristic Question-and-Answer Sessions and Old-School Legal 
Education 


While the picture that arises from Gellius’ passage above sits well with the 
impression we get about the legal scene in the Middle and Late Republic, it 
should be emphasized that the ancient record is very patchy and mostly limited 
to Cicero’s works. In this section, I try to sketch this legal scene.!5 The point 
of this is not so much to lay out a full history of Roman legal education, but 
rather to present a model of legal practice and legal education that is based 
on questioning-and-answering. This serves my argument in the next section 
that Gaius’ inclusion of guaestiones should be seen in the context of the legal 
tradition, and not as just the borrowing of a dialectical scheme.!® 

As far as we can tell, Roman jurists were primarily occupied with offering 
legal opinions to specific queries that individuals, including officials, posed to 
them. This practice, and the expertise it involved, is what the jurist Pomponius 
(second century CE) calls ius civile (Dig. 1.2.2.5)!” and the “science of interpret- 
ing” (interpretandi scientia, Dig. 1.2.2.6). Pomponius glosses the latter phrase by 
pointing out that jurists engage in establishing what the law should be “in the 
absence of any (formal) writing”; this “emerges as expounded by learned men” 
(quod sine scripto venit compositum a prudentibus, Dig. 1.2.2.5). The jurists came 
into play in cases where the law was unclear, and they filled in gaps when it was 
unwritten. 

The legal questions with which these learned men engaged themselves were 
mostly of an everyday, that is non-religious, character. The sketch in Gellius 
revolves around a matter of jurisdiction between officials, but in most cases 
jurists dealt with the practical questions of private individuals.!® In Cicero’s De 


15 _It should be noted that the state of the evidence makes for a need to switch back and forth 
between the Late Republic (mostly Cicero) and the second century CE (mostly Gellius). 
Even though the Ciceronian and Gellian picture are at least in part literary constructions 
(see on this Johnson (2009)), the juristic material in this section is largely in line with it. 

16 __ For this reason, Honoré’s brief statement about “the influence of Socrates on Gaius’ (1962: 
110-112, quote at 110) does not do justice to (and to a certain extent misrepresents) the 
intellectual traditions behind Gaius’ work. 

17 The text of Pomponius’ Encheiridion survives in excerpts in Justinian’s Digest (= Dig.), as 
do most other jurists’ texts. I make use of the bilingual edition of Mommsen, Krueger and 
Watson (1985), with adaptations to the translations where needed. 

18 The offices of state are (if at all) not the core business of the ius civile, but see the overview 
of the magistrates in Pomp. Dig. 1.2.2 and the remark in Cic. De Orat. 1.192: collocata in 
usu cotidiano, in congressione hominum atque in foro. The ius civile is a slippery notion and 
conceptions shift within antiquity. 
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Oratore 1.192, it is stated that the matter of the ius civile is “based in everyday 
use” (collocata in usu cotidiano). There seems to be something of a complaint 
about recent developments in De Legibus, where Quintus Mucius Scaevola 
(consul 95 BCE) and his father Publius Mucius Scaevola (consul 133 BCE) are said 
to “have joined ius civile and pontifical law together” (ad ius pontificium civile 
appetatis, Cic. Leg. 2.52), which in a way does away with pontifical law. In De 
Legibus 2.47, Cicero had already set the tone by asking “what a pontifex has to 
do with the law of walls or water, or anything at all, if it bears no relationship 
with religion” (quid enim ad pontificem de iure parietum aut aquarum, aut ullo 
omnino, nisi eo quod cum religione coniunctum est?).!9 Although the attitude 
may be critical, the text does tell us something about the nature of the problems 
the ius civile deals with. These issues are quotidian and practical, rather than 
religious. A case from around Cicero’s lifetime is Alfenus Varus’° discussion on 
the harbour tax (portorium) in Sicily (Dig. 50.16.203). The text addresses a lot 
of quaestiones and dubitationes that have sprung from the regulation that no 
tax is due over “slaves who are imported for personal use at home” (servos quos 
domum quis ducet suo usu). In short, then, the ius civile concerns matters such 
as housing, irrigation, and harbour taxes on slaves. 

The interpretatio that Pomponius mentions should be seen in terms of “craft- 
ing responses to the questions of individuals” (consulentibus respondendo, Cic. 
Brut. 306; cf. Leg. 1.14).2! Where problems had arisen (and people were poten- 
tially going to court) over issues about which there was no written law (Pompo- 
nius’ sine scripto), jurists advised about strategies and solutions along the lines 
of everyday use. Cicero states at several places that civil law was based in every- 
day custom.” The jurist Julian, a contemporary of Pomponius, also points to 
the force of custom in this respect: “what ought to be held in those cases where 
we have no applicable written law is the practice established by customs and 
usage” (de quibus causis scriptis legibus non utimur, id custodiri oportet, quod 
moribus et consuetudine inductum est). It is, after all, “fitting that what the popu- 


1g __ Scholars have pointed to P. Mucius Scaevola’s drive for ‘secularisation of the pontificate’ 
(Bauman (1983: 402)). 

20  Suffect Consul in 39 BCE. His Digesta probably contain mostly the opinions of his teacher 
Servius Sulpicius Rufus, a good friend of Cicero. The latter praises Servius in the Brutus 
(e.g. in 152-153). 

21 ‘For respondere as a technical term, see also Cic. Top. 44. The Digest preserves a letter 
from a certain Nepos to Proculus (mid-first century CE) with a question about claiming a 
dowry from someone. In his reply, Proculus elaborates on the process of intepretatio (Dig. 
50.16.125). 

22 For example at De Orat. 1.193 (maiorum consuetudinem vitamque declarant). 
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lace has approved without any writing shall be binding upon everyone” (merito 
et ea, quae sine ullo scripto populus probavit, tenebunt omnes, Dig. 1.3.32).23 

In the aforementioned vignette, Gellius tells us that he found the disputing 
jurists in their stationes. Although statio is a rather vague indicator, Gellius 
seems to refer to a publicly accessible place near (or at) one of the forums.”+ 
In Cicero’s De Oratore written two centuries earlier, Crassus recounts how he 
saw Manius Manilius, a man of great distinction (3.133; cf. 1.212), walking across 
the forum where people would approach him for legal advice. This is a report 
about the mid-second century BCE, albeit mediated through the recollection 
of a character in Cicero’s dialogue. Alternatively, Crassus adds, people were 
free to come to Manilius’ home for advice. This latter scenario becomes clearer 
from Cicero’s Orator (142-143). Here, Cicero depicts how “those who needed 
advice” (consulentibus) came to the houses of the advisers (here called homines 
clarissimi). The advice was given on the spot (respondentis) and probably 
orally (as audire may but need not suggest),”5 although references to responsa 
collections suggest they were noted down at least to some extent and at some 
stage. In De Oratore 2.223-224 and De Finibus 1.12, for instance, we hear that 
responsa of Manilius and a few others circulated in writing.”® Justinian’s Digest 
quotes from several other first-century BCE collections (e.g. Servius Sulpicius 


23 Hermogenianus speaks about “a tacit agreement of the citizens” (tacita civium conventio, 
Dig. 1.3.35). Cf. also Cicero’s formulation “what antiquity has sanctioned by the will of 
all—without statute” (quod voluntate omnium sine lege vetustas comprobarit, Cic. Inv. 
2.67). See Harries (2006: 51-74) for a more extensive discussion. 

24 Where exactly the teaching took place is a highly problematic issue. A scholion to Juve- 
nal’s iurisque peritus Apollo (1.128) elucidates these terms as meaning either that jurists 
gathered next to the temple of Apollo or that they made use of its library. See further (incl. 
for Pliny’s Cassiana schola) my n. 43 below. The point about Gaius’ Institutes as a ‘school 
text’ (next section) does not solve this question. In addition to stationes, the meaning of ius 
publice docentium aut respondentium is also contested, as it connects directly to the (fruit- 
less) discussion about the so-called ius (publice) respondendi. Tuori (2010, esp. pp. 48-55) 
lays out how the (older) scholarship has held views ranging from jurists’ presence in the 
forum to jurists’ having offices near the forum. In the case of oratory, Bonner (1977: 15- 
125) situates teaching in porticoes around the forum (adopted by Mayer (2001) ad Tac. Dial 
29.3), but his account is rather speculative. 

25 See also Cic. De Orat. 1.199—-200; Gell. 13.10 (about the Augustan Age). Liebs (1990) points 
to syntactical features in some responsa that could signal spoken language; unfortunately, 
his account is rather sketchy. 

26 See also Pomp. in Dig. 1.2.2.39. Liebs (1990) is very critical about published responsa 
collections before the first century CE. Ducos (2010) gives a very useful overview of the 
availability of legal works in the first and early second centuries CE. 
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Rufus, Alfenus Varus), and the students of Labeo published his responsa in 40 
books in the early first century CE.?” 

The text of the Orator also tells us that these question-and-answer sessions 
were educational situations. Those who wanted to learn about the ius civile fre- 
quented the houses of the learned men and sat in on the advice sessions. This 
allowed them to pick up knowledge and skills for which there was no separate 
educational programme (Cic. O. 143 bluntly states: nullum tempus). Reference 
to a similar scenario, Cicero’s own time as a student, can be found in the Brutus, 
where Cicero states that he stuck to the side of Quintus Mucius Scaevola (the 
Augur). Scaevola took no students, Cicero states, but he nevertheless “taught 
those eager to hear him by giving responsa to those seeking his advice” (qui 
quamquam nemini (56) ad docendum dabat, tamen consulentibus respondendo 
studiosos audiendi docebat, Οἷς. Brut. 306).28 Looking up the responsa of other 
jurists in books must have played some role (cf. Cic. ad Fam. 7.22), and we 
should probably situate the dialogue of Marcus Junius Brutus (praetor about 
140 BCE) on the ius civile in a similar context (Cic. De Orat. 2.233; Clu. 141).?9 
Legal education in the form of question-and-answer situations seems to be the 
dominant practice in Cicero’s days. The text of Gellius suggests that teaching 
and responding are still closely tied up in the second half of the second cen- 
tury CE.° 


Legal Quaestiones in Gaius’ Institutes 


The Institutes, transmitted under the name commentarii quattuor, is a fairly sys- 
tematic introductory exposition of Roman law.?! While the term commentarius 
could be used for relatively polished texts,3* here it seems to denote a treatise 


27 ~~ Gell. 13.10. 

28 Cf. also Lael.1. 

29 ~—‘ That is, it reflects an interactive teaching situation. To be sure, the text is lost and little is 
known about the work except for what Cicero tells us. 

30 _ Lam glossing over the so-called law schools of the first century CE, since the interest here 
is in question-and-answer as an educational model, not in giving a full history of legal 
education. See my n. 43 below. 

31 Throughout, I make use of David's Latin edition of Gaius’ Institutes of 1963, rather than 
the more popular (but less reliable) Teubner edition of Seckel and Kuebler of 19353. I 
have minimized the punctuation of the Latin. Although the translations are my own, they 
inevitably overlap at points with Gordon and Robinson’s translation. 

32 For instance, Gellius in his preface calls both his finished work and his working notes (see 
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in the style of lecture notes or ‘school texts’, in the way Aristotle’s surviving writ- 
ings are often imagined to have functioned.** The style of the work makes an 
unpolished and easy-going impression, and there is no rhetorical praefatio, in 
contrast to for example Gaius’ commentary on the Twelve Tables.#4 Nor is there 
a dedication of the type the Rhetorica ad Herennium and Quintilian’s Institutio 
Oratoria have. The impression of Gaius’ Institutes as a ‘school text’ is enhanced 
by verbal markers structuring the text, such as transeamus or videamus with 
or without nunc (about 20 times), diximus combined with e.g. ut or supra or 
superius (about 50 times),?° and ecce when introducing an example (7 times).® 
Gaius does not say explicitly that he wrote something before or above, which 
could plead for oral delivery; but the verb dicere can cover the idea of writing in 
this sense. At any rate, there are signals of a self-conscious author who has tried 
to make the structure of his text as lucid as possible, whether he produced it for 
oral delivery?’ or to allow students to learn by “navigating from handbooks” and 
“without an instructor’, as Gaius’ contemporary Galen dismissively put it (ἀλλ᾽ 
ot μὴ μαθόντες παρὰ διδασκάλοις, ἐοικότες δὲ κατὰ τὴν παροιμίαν τοῖς ἐκ βιβλίου 
κυβερνήταις τοιαῦτα ζητοῦσιν, De Libris Propriis 33). As for the audience of the 
work, the introduction of legal concepts such as ius civile, lex, and servus at the 
beginning of book 1 suggests that absolute beginners must have been among 
its targeted readers. The remainder of the text is densely packed with legal doc- 
trine and opinions, which allows use a reference work (as it still does). 

In his study of the transmission, structure, and style of Gaius’ Institutes, 
H.L.W. Nelson has made a powerful argument for a ‘school text’, with some 
important implications.3* Through structural comparisons and philological 


my next n.) commentarius, presumably to give his work a certain cachet. Another, famous 
instance is Caesar’s Commentarii de Bello Gallico. 

33 Note in this respect the distinction between ἐξωτερικόν and in commentariis when the 
works of Aristotle are mentioned in Cic. Fin. 5.12. Gell. 20.5 also deals with the distinction 
between Aristotle’s exoteric and esoteric works. The latter are called ἀκροατικά, the former 
ἐξωτερικά. For ‘lecture notes’ or ‘notebooks, cf. e.g. Quint. Inst. Or. 2.11.7 (commentariis). 

34 This praefatio survives in Dig. 1.2.1. 

35 An example is 3.182, which introduces the discussion on theft that stretches 3.183-209: 
transeamus nunc ad obligationes quae ex delicto nascuntur (...) sicut supra exposuimus. 

36 Cf. the very similar ‘jargon’ in Rhet. Her., e.g. de exordio satis erit dictum; deinceps ad 
narrationem transeamus (1.11). 

37 See Sluiter (2000: 191) for more on how ancient commentaries often arose from oral 
teaching. 

38 Nelson (1981). Its philological rigor not only shows that previous scholarship relied on a 
misconceived (assumed) relationship between Gaius and other Roman legal texts, but 
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collations of Gaius with pseudo-Ulpian’s Regulae liber singularis and the so- 
called Fragmentum Dositheanum (which are close in time to Gaius), Nelson 
points out that these three texts show parallels in structure but differences 
in content and details; this strongly suggest a common archetype.®9 In addi- 
tion, Nelson is able to show that the external references of the Fragmentum 
Dositheanum that can be used to date it suggest that its source was probably 
contemporary with Gaius,*° but cannot be identified as Gaius or his source, 
since corresponding topics are treated significantly differently.41 This means 
that a certain ‘school text’ tradition arose before Gaius’ time, accumulating and 
agglutinating material, and that the Institutes are not the invention of Gaius 
himself, as has often been held.** Gaius, therefore, made use of an exemplar on 
which he largely based himself, although he made adaptations according to his 
needs and wishes. All this, Nelson points out, tells us something about the circu- 
lation of a particular type of ‘school texts’ among teachers of law in the second 
half of the second century and the early third century cE. Together, the three 
texts suggest that there was a circle of law teachers, and probably of ‘schools’ 
as well;* the parallels in the works’ structures indicate that topics were taught 


it also leaves not much of the previous scholarship on the nature and origins of the 
Institutes or the so-called ‘Institutes system’. The culmination of this speculative and 
fanciful scholarly tradition is probably Wieacker (1953), who traces the Institutes’ structure 
back to Zeno and Chrysippus’ philosophy of language (to wit, the distinction between 
subject, verb, and object), without engaging with any primary sources. 

39  Thecommunis opinio has been that these works are adaptations, abbreviations, or excerpts 
of Gaius. Nelson's philological study is thorough and leaves hardly any room for doubt. It 
is indeed surprising that it took until the late 1940s (when David and Nelson made their 
edition) before anyone assessed the relationships between these texts. One of the results 
is that it has severely challenged Gaius’ originality. Even more surprising is that Nelson’s 
study has widely been left unread. Watson (1995: 201-203), for example, still extols Gaius’ 
originality and seems unaware of Nelson’s work. 

40 Εβρ. manumissio centu as still in use, although pseudo-Ulpian calls it olim (see my next 
n.). As a translation exercise (rather than a legal textbook), the Fragmentum Dositheanum 
probably reflects its source text quite faithfully. See Nelson (1981: 361-370). 

41 For the comparison of Gaius and pseudo-Ulpian, see Nelson (1981: 338-361); for Gaius 
and the Fragmentum Dositheanum, see Nelson (1981: 361-370); for the independence of 
the sources of Gaius and the Fragmentum Dositheanum, see Nelson (1981: 370). On the 
Fragmentum Dositheanum and the collection of Colloquia pseudo-Dositheana of which it 
is part, see Dickey (2012). 

42 6.5. Wieacker (1953: 101-102), Watson (1995: 201-203), among very many others. 

43 The term ‘school’ is problematic because of its connotations. On schools and classroom 
teaching in primary education and rhetoric, see most of all Quint. Inst. Or. 1.2. Cf. also 
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in asomewhat traditional order, while the differences at a more detailed level 
suggest that teachers went their own way within the ‘chapters’. However, the 
‘system’ of Gaius’ Institutes was not ubiquitous or universal. As the fragments 
of Florentinus’ Institutes (Gaius’ contemporary) show,** for example, other 
structures circulated and were used too. All this may put into more relief 
Gellius’ stationibus ius publice docentium aut respondentium, at least the docere 
part. 

While I have mainly focused on the structure and the ‘system’ of Gaius’ work, 
the text of the Institutes also appears to retain elements of the older educational 
model through question-and-answer. Throughout his work, Gaius frequently 
introduces new topics through quaeritur, quaestio or some other cognate of 
quaerere (between 50 and 100 times).* Just as with Gellius’ jurists (quaerere and 
its cognates are used three times in the short chapter 13.13), such a quaestio is a 
very specific case or question, to which Gaius tends to list the opinions possible 
or those actually given. An example is Institutes 3.139149. The passage, which 
spans two pages in David’s editio minor of 1963, introduces the topic of purchase 
and sale and states that the price of a thing should be “certain” (certum, 3.140). 
There is some disagreement as to whether any obligation exists if the price was 
not set. Next, Gaius says a price should be in money, but “a big question has 
arisen” (valde quaeritur) as to whether sale can or cannot actually be conducted 
without money, but with something else that has value (“what is commonly 
called barter’, quod vulgo putant permutationem rerum, 3.141). The teachers 
with whom Gaius associates himself (nostri praeceptores) think it is perfectly 
possible and cite Homer to show that there is nothing strange about this. The 
“authors of the other school” (diversae scholae auctores) think that exchange 
or barter and sale are two different things. The jurist Caelius Sabinus’ view is 


e.g. Quint. Inst. Or. 1.2.23; Suet. Gramm. 3, Rhet. 2, 6; Plin. Ep. 2.3, 2.18, 6.6. The issue is 
more contested for legal education, but Pliny refers to a Cassiana schola of law in Ep. 7.24. 
Pomponius’ school history stretching back to the Augustan age does not sit well with other 
texts (e.g. Tac. Ann. III.75), but mentions Cassius as head of one of the veluti duas sectas 
(Dig. 1.2.2.47-51). Nelson projects the ‘school text’ archetype back to the days of Sabinus 
and Cassius (first half to mid of the first century cE), which may be in line with Pliny’s 
Cassiana schola. 

44 For the fragments, see Lenel (188g, vol. 1, coll. 171-178). 

45 This practice can also be found in, for example, the works associated with the grammarian 
Herodian (second century cE), where new topics are introduced through ζητεῖται (e.g. De 
locutionum pravitatibus p. 247 line 27 Cramer, p. 249 line 1, p. 250 line 6, et passim). An early 
example very much in the style of the Peripatetic problemata is Thphr. CP 4.16.3 (ζητεῖται 
διὰ τί). 
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then presented to criticize or perhaps nuance the view of the “other school’. 
Section 3.142 introduces hire, and a very similar question (quaeritur) about set 
prices arises in 3.143. There follow several more questions (in 3.143, 3.144, 3.145, 
3.146, 3.147, 3.149), and answers or opinions are given through placuit (3.145, 
3.146, 3.147), dam enim non dubitatur quin (3.146), Cassius ait (3.148), praevaluit 
sententia (3.149), existimavit (3.149).4° The question format can be seen at 
other places throughout Gaius’ Institutes.*” After a series of questions in the 
preceding nine sections on theft, 3.198 seems to present a nice vignette. It opens 
with a si quis scenario, which Gaius likes to employ for introducing specific 
questions throughout (at least around 75 times). The subjunctive credat makes 
it more hypothetical than an indicative would do (this appears common in si 
quis scenarios). The apodosis is phrased with dicitur (“it is said”), which carries 
more uncertainty than verbs such as est or constat. This is immediately followed 
by unde quaesitum [et probatum] est: again a very specific question follows. 
The answer is explicitly called a responsum here (cf. 3.179), and is given with 
argumentation.’ It is here that we may get a glimpse of the respondere part of 
Gellius’ description. 

Although Gaius expresses a preference for a particular answer in the pas- 
sages just discussed,*9 he does not always advocate for a particular view. Sec- 
tion 2.79 deals with the question (quaeritur) whether a craftsman owns the 
product he makes or whether the owner of the material on which he performs 
his craft owns the end product: “what if you make wine or oil or grain from my 
grapes or olives or crop, there is a question whether the wine or oil or grain is 
mine or yours” (si ex uvis (aut olivis aut spicis) meis vinum aut oleum aut fru- 
mentum feceris, quaeritur utrum meum sit id vinum aut oleum aut frumentum 
an tuum).5° The question is continued (with a second quaeritur supplied by 


46 Νοίο, on the other hand, the certainty of constat (3.149) and et illud certum est (3.150). 

47 Instances, other than the ones discussed in this section, include 1.4, 1.171, 1188, 2.90-93, 
2.212, 2.235, 2.236-237, 3.16, and 3.122-123. 

48 Interestingly enough, most cases of quaeritur and cognates are found in the long section 
on obligations (3.88-225). It is this section that many modern Roman legal scholars regard 
as having posed difficulties to the ancient jurist in terms of a ‘systematic structure’ (Nelson 
(1981: 385-392)). 

49 For example, in 3.141 and 3.142, he states the doctrine but gives the debate behind it as 
well; he talks about the “majority” or “received opinion” in 3.145 (magis placuit), 3.146 
(magis placuit), and 3.147 (plerisque placuit); in the magna quaestio of 3.149, it was Servius 
Sulpicius Rufus’ view that prevailed (praevaluit sententia). 

50 The element aut olivis aut spicis is supplied from the highly similar passage in Gaius’ Res 
Cottidianae (Dig. 41.1.7.7). See below. 
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Lachmann) with more examples (making pots from someone else’s gold or 
silver, etc.), which is followed by answers neatly divided into two categories. 
There are those who think (putant) that the owner of the material is the central 
concern, and we are told that Sabinus and Cassius belong to this camp. Then 
there are those (described as diversae scholae auctoribus) who think that the 
end product should belong to the person who made it, although the owner 
of the material should be able to take legal action for theft. Gaius does not 
indicate which opinion he thinks is correct, although at some other points in 
the Institutes he claims to be a follower of Cassius.°! In cases such as these,°? 
it seems to be up to the reader to engage with the quaestio and reason about a 
solution. 

The didactic agenda comes out starker when we compare the quaestio about 
craft and ownership with a parallel passage from Gaius’ Res Cottidianae (or 
Aurea), in which Gaius does express a preference. The Digest transmits sev- 
eral sizeable fragments of this work, which correspond more or less literally 
to passages in the Institutes.53 The Res Cottidianae should probably be seen as 
a companion piece to the Institutes for practical rather than educational use.** 
Thus the Res Cottidianae texts seem to contain more extensive information on 
legal issues (e.g. four types of loan versus one type in the Institutes), while the 
Institutes contains more legal-antiquarian material (e.g. a background discus- 
sion on verbally incurred obligations in the Institutes).5> In addition, it was the 
Institutes that served as the basis for later educational texts, most notably Jus- 
tinian’s Institutes and Theophilus’ Paraphrasis. Now in the case of the person 
who makes wine from other people’s grapes (etc.), Gaius adds in the Res Cottid- 
ianae that a “middle opinion” (media sententia) is possible, which he considers 
recte (Dig. 41.1.1.7). This view entails that the thing should belong to the owner 
of the material if the end product can be restored to its earlier form or compo- 
nent parts, while otherwise it should belong to the craftsman, who would then 
be liable for theft. In this way, the media sententia agrees with the one camp 
of jurists on some occasions and with the other camp on others. This view and 
Gaius’ preference for it are withheld from the Institutes. To be sure, however, the 


51 For instance in 2.195 (Sabinus quidem et Cassius ceterique nostri praeceptores) and 4.79. 

52 Other instances are 2.200, 2.215, 2.244, 3.71, 3.87, 3.103, 3.133, 3.167a-168, and 4.78-79. 

53 On the importance of the Res Cottidianae for the textual tradition of Gaius’ Institutes, see 
Nelson (1981: 294-334). 

54 Nelson has made this plausible yet inconclusive argument (1981: 333-334). 

55 On the types of loans, see Dig. 44.7.1.2-6 and Inst. 3.90, respectively. On obligations 
through words, see Dig. 44.7.1.7 (one sentence) and Inst. 3.92-96 (one page), respec- 
tively. 
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jurist Pomponius had already expressed this view before (Dig. 6.1.5.1),°° which 
makes it unlikely that Gaius came up with it after he had already finished the 
Institutes. It appears, then, that the Institutes urges the student to think about a 
solution himself and, presumably, to arrive at the conclusion that Gaius favours 
in the Res Cottidianae. 

In some cases, Gaius even presents quaestiones without listing any answers. 
In the discussion about adoption in book 1, for instance, it is simply stated that 
“there is also this question as to whether a younger person can adopt an older 
person’ (sed et illa quaestio, an minor natu maiorem natu adoptare possit, 1.106). 
This question is not further touched upon or discussed, and the next sentence 
starts a new topic. A similar case can be found in 3.119. While the giving of surety 
is effected through the use of the word spondeo, at least for Roman citizens, it 
remains a question (quaeritur) whether this also holds for slaves and foreigners. 
No opinions are listed, and the ensuing sentence switches to a new topic.5” 
These questions, even more so than the ones that are followed by multiple 
answers, invite the reader to get actively involved with the legal issues at hand. 
What happens to my share of the inheritance if I have an adoptive brother 
who is older than my father? How could I make the case that he should be left 
out? In a way, these questions could be seen as some of the ‘open questions 
of the discipline’. The didactic agenda in these cases is about activating the 
reader's legal mind and creating inquisitive momentum, not unlike what we 
know about question-and-answer literature, and not unlike what we saw in 
Gellius’ adventure above. 


Conclusion: Oral Discourse, Written Text 


Gaius’ Institutes is most of all a handbook of the Roman ius civile. This hand- 
book, which goes back to a written tradition of ‘school texts’ of some sort, 
communicates knowledge through the authoritative persona of a lecturer. At 


56 That is, Pomponius was an elder contemporary of Gaius, already active by the time of 
Hadrian. The view may be older, if we take its presentation in Paul’s commentary ad 
Sabinum at Dig. 41.1.24 to be rendering Sabinus’ view (fl. under Tiberius) rather than 
the commentator’s (fl. early third century CE). This must, however, remain speculative. 
Furthermore, although the view of Labeo (fl. under Augustus) about the dyed wool at Dig. 
41.1.26.2 comes close to the media sententia mentioned above, it should probably be seen 
as a variant of the doctrine about adding parts to other people's objects (outlined at Dig. 
41.1.26.pr). 

57 Other instances are 2.94-95, 4.20, and 4.125. 
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the same time, however, the work is interspersed with legal quaestiones that 
are not always presented with clear-cut solutions—if answers are listed at all. 
In this way, the Institutes partly reflects the older legal educational practice of 
question-and-answer sessions. As far as these guaestiones are concerned, the 
work shares the oral discursive mode of ancient question-and-answer litera- 
ture, in which the interaction between the questioner and respondent creates 
a certain inquisitive momentum. The didactic agenda behind these quaestiones 
is, then, about activating the reader to engage critically with the legal problems 
posed. 

On this account, it is probably fair to say that the text’s primary interest 
lies in generating argumentative skills through the transmission of knowledge 
about legal viewpoints and argumentative patterns, while the exact letter of 
the text is less important. At the same time, however, the materiality of the 
written text also suggests that the text may acquire a certain fixity. The tex- 
tual tradition appears to be in line with both ideas. On the one hand, apart 
from the variations within the ‘school text’ tradition that we observe in its 
various instantiations, the two MSS of the Institutes probably go back to dif- 
ferent archetypes that existed already during Gaius’ lifetime.5® This is in line 
with what we can expect from technical texts and the need for their users 
to have updated versions. The continuous development of the grammatical 
textbook associated with Dionysius Thrax’ is a case in point.5? On the other 
hand, however, Gaius’ text also undeniably heralds the start of a fairly sta- 
ble written textbook tradition. For not only do the third-century Oxynrynchus 
papyrus (P.Oxy. 17.2103) and the fifth-century parchment folia from Egypt (PSI 
11.1182) testify to the spread of Gaius’ handbook and thus a potentially large 
readership,®° the Institutes also formed the benchmark for later legal edu- 
cational texts, such as those of Justinian and Theophilus.® But at the end 
of the day, the parchment folia also provide a highly evocative indication 


58 Although the text preserved in MS V is generally considered to contain better technical 
language and should on the basis of its contents be dated to around Gaius’ lifetime, the 
parchment folia F contain an additional section on some archaic point of law (3.154/154a) 
that has probably been shortened in V (F works with a quidem ... autem opposition, which 
Vhas tried to work away by changing it into a conclusion quoque... itaque). F thus probably 
transmits an older version. See on this Nelson (1981: 61, 72-75, 422 n. 27). For a more 
extensive treatment, see Nelson (1968: 169-174) with scholarship. 

59 See on this Sluiter (2000: 191). See Dickey (2007: 89) on Hesychius’ lexicon. 

60 During the conference, Greta Hawes suggested that committing knowledge to writing 
may imply that the transmission of that knowledge becomes more exoteric (cf. also Jacob 
(2004: 34—-36)). 

61 Justinian and his most senior jurist Tribonian famously called Gaius Gaius noster (C. Imp. 
6). 
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of Gaius’ didactic success, a note left by a user of the parchment folia. For he 
scribbled an answer in the margin to Institutes 3.172, which contains a quaestio 
without any opinions.®? 
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The essays in Between Orality and Literacy address how oral and 
literature practices intersect as messages, texts, practices, and 
traditions move and change, because issues of orality and literacy 
are especially complex and significant when information is 
transmitted over wide expanses of time and space or adapted in new 
contexts. Their topics range from Homer and Hesiod to the New 
Testament and Gaius’ Institutes, from epic poetry and drama to vase 
painting, historiography, mythography, and the philosophical letter. 
Repeatedly they return to certain issues. Writing and orality are not 
mutually exclusive, and their interaction is not always in a single 
direction. Authors, whether they use writing or not, try to control 
the responses of a listening audience. A variable tradition can be 
fixed, not just by writing as a technology, but by such different 
processes as the establishment of a Panhellenic version of an Attic 
myth and a Hellenistic city’s creation of a single celebratory history. 
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